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THE 

tRANSLATOR^s 

PREFACE. 


U PON the duties which a Tranll^tor of 
the writers of antiquity is bound to dif- 
charge, the inconvenicncics which he is doomed 
to encounter, and the advantages which the bulk 
of readers in any enlightened country may derive 
from his labours, I have delivTred my opinion in 
the Prethce to my vcrfion of I lerodotus. Re- 
petition, I am aware, may difguft the faftidious, 
and vindication, even where it is not wholly un- 
neceflary, feldom conciliates the prejudiced. I 
lhall, therefore, content myielf with (luting, that 
further experience has fince reimprcGed and con- 
hrmed the conviftion which, as I then felt it 
without afFediation, I expreffed without referve. 

T. he reception with which the work above- 
mentioned has been honoured by a difeerning and 
candid public, though it gratified my pride, has 
not relaxed my adlivity. He Uut writes profef- 
\oL, I, fcdly 
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fedly and immediately for the amufement and 
inftrudlion of the unlearned, muft depend fc^ 
encouragement often, and for reputation always, 
on the fufirages of the learned. If therefore the 
decifion of men eminently diftinguiflied for the 
correftnefs of their taftc, and the extent of their 
erudition, had been leis favourable tov/ards my 
former work, I fhould have yielded in filent and 
relpcdful fubmiflion to the autliority of a fen- 
tence, which it were alike indecorous to flight, 
and impoflible to controul. I might have turned 
my attention awards other tafks more adapted 
to the real fr/.e of my abilities, and confoled my- 
fclf with the hope, that unwearied induftry and 
honeft intention v/ould at Icafl have qualified me 
to become a candidate for public approbation 
with more unequivocal propriety, and more 
aufpicious efledf. 

Of the indulgence which I have already expe- 
rienced I Ijjcak with unfeigned gratitude ; and 
furely I may expeft to be acquitted of unbecom- 
ing prefumption, when I acknowledge that this 
indulgence has animated me to new and more 
arduous exertions, in queft of new and more 
doubtful fuccefs. 

In the fclcdh’on of an author, who has not 
hitherto been tranflated into our own tongue, I ber 
lieve that the convenicncics are more than coun- 
terbalanced by the inconveniencies. Leaving to 
others the advantages of Jong and fond prepof- 

feflion 
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fcfHon In the public mind towards the ftile or the 
^^latter of the writers whom they havr iranfiated, 
an adventurer iil:c riiyfeir may p^i/c way to emo- 
tions of momentary triumph, in the confcious 
Cngularity of his undertiiking. But the efivfts 
of fingularlty itfelf are too uncertain to be inea- 
fured by conjc£t:ure; and over him wlio attempts 
what no man has attempted, impends many a 
heavy tempeft of indignation, unlefs he be found 
to have performed well, what no man before him 
has ventured to p>crfl;rni at all* On a tranficnt 
view of thofe fubjeds, which long refcarch and 
repeated effort have at once familiarifed and 
endeared to liimfelf, lie imagines that, on their 
firfl: appearance in the world, the force of mere 
novelty will ad't in their favour. But> in the hour 
of experiment, he finds it difFicult to awaken 
ciirloiity upon topics of which the general utility 
is by general confent difputable, and to which 
the ordinary courfe even of a refined education 
may, in ibme inftances, fcarcely afford a clue. 
He efcapes indeed the evils which may arife from 
comparifbns between himielf aiid a prcdecelfor in 
fidelity and elegance ; but he lofcs all the benefits 
which a model, though imperfect, might furniih, 
in aflifting him to elucidate the obfciirc, to foden 
the rugged, and to accommodate the general llile 
of his tranflation more clofely to the peculiar 
manner of an ancient writer, and the peculiar 
genius of a modern language. He llr.nJs ex- 

"Jl 2 
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pofed to a dii e£l and formidable comparlfon with 
the original author alone. He appears at the bar of 
criticifm without any proteftion from thofe pleas 
which the rt^peated, and, it may be, the unavoid- 
able failures of ocher men n:ight have fiipplied 
for the extenuation of his own. 1 fc lies open to 
cenfure for pofitive defedls, witlioiit the chance 
of being praifed for comparative excellence. He 
is to grapple with the objec'lions of gloomy 
perverfenefs, and to latLsfy the demands of vague 
and capricious expectation. Jle has much to 
afk from that figacitv vdiich penetrates into the 
caufes of errors, and more to apprehend from 
that ftern and inexorable vigilance which recounts 
their numbers, and broods over their aggrava- 
tions. 

In a preface which unites the profounclcfl: re- 
mark with the moft energetic dielion, * 1 lampton 

cnuiiiCiates 

* Tl’Jii wife and learned .nan tellh u*?, page zzd of his 
preface, that “ he has compared dili'erent texts, coiiiultcd 
■“ dhirrcnt vi^idons, ar.d weighed all the explanatio‘t3 and 

co: rc^:rlons tBr.t have oc. . hoiialiy been prcpoled.” Of 
hiA diagtnee and dif. eminent the proofs a. c abundant; 
bui as he has aot given a catalogi:-i of tr.s vt rhon;;, &c. 
wK;C'i he co!'ii..ltec , the- e is iViMo .'t/ t- 'ternaning 

UiiJcr rc'l iciions liir genei, .1 Jt , u ;• ; tubeunder- 
floOvd. h on? '’OS irient t.n t;: he -j< Urp tus, page 35. 
vol. I. rn! fioin ouicr in'b'nc... j aui i'lJd.cd to tliink 
the! it had no* met wim tu : Lc.'h . o'’ f-'J;, jiana:, MSS. 
Cooird« /; « -uibiiii, pub ifi-ed o- C070, by John 

Jienry X>..ccli:r. 'Vhe value oi idv rrauiudon would have 

been 
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enumerates the difficulties with which he had to 
^contend in tranflating Polybius. Thofe whic!^ I 
have met in prepaiing this verfioa of Auliis 
Gellius are, penia|js, equally numerous and 
equally ftiibborn ; and though I afpn e not to 
the fame which Hampton has juftly acquired fn* 
ftrength and prccifion, yet I will indulge the 
hope of being perniittcd to receive fome lliare 
of commendation for tcqual liardinefs of enter- 
prize, and equal intenfcncls of exertion. 

The cenforious, perha])S, w.ll be in f ^rne de- 
gree propitiated, and the candid, I am fu e, will 
not be offended, wlien I declare, that the embar- 
raffnients wJiich I ha\e endeavoured to fur- 
mount in iTiy prefent work, far exceed thofe 
which accompanied my iormer undertaking. In 
his fubjeft and his llile, Herodotus abounded 
with charnns for readers of cvciy age and every 
rank, while it was the lot of yVuiu'^ Gellius to be 
pcnifed only by men w ho aim at the higheft ra/ik 
in literature, and explore the moft complex quel- 
tioi's of aiielcnL jurifprudence, of etnics, or plii- 

betn r.Dicb i H it lind Ivcn pjirinlc for Kim t'. av'ail 

himic.i Of' .ne iu!a:i!:-ulc cannon vvii.ch S.' 
has iae ’' ,’ p.iblllh.'d Ldpii.', : ei\v -cu J»c 17H9 and 

^793* M'nc vo'i. ne ol*t7‘5 edition, an .'ai> g 

othci particulars, a C^reck and iiid v, Kas not )• p- 

peami, and the K Ihur \\,o iorntnuiU f ' t to i. pe- 
ri ilied after the french load tC.en poti.. . . oi h,' Kuig; 
but tills intelHgcace, 1 am l->Kh is not . . .'•t, in.! ihercjore 
fciiolars vviJl not abandi.u tne otieciug the • of 

Polybius completed, 

.*‘•1 3 
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lology. Not to have read Herodotus would 
be confidered as an unpardonable defedl in 
liberal education, and the complaint would be 
urged by thofe very men who might fhrink 
from the imputation of oftentatioiis pedantry, 
or frivolous curiofity, if they were tempted to 
deviate from the beaten trafb of erudition into 
thofe dark and dreary bye-paths into which 
they muft fometimes be conduded by the author 
of the Nodes Attici^. In tranfiating Herodotus, 
I had before me a writer, who has long been 
efieemed as the fincft model of the Ionic dia- 
led, and who captivates every man of talle by 
the iuniinoiifnefs of his dcfcriptlons, llie harmony 
of his periods, the exquifite tendernefs of his fen- 
timeniv, the variety, tlie perfpictiity, and the un- 
alledcd grandeur of his flile. Gelliiis, on the 
other hand, though he may boaft of many and 
even peculiar beaiulcs, is far removed from that 
ftandard of excellenre whicli diftingiiifl^ied tl'.e 
Au^juftan age ; and where is the critic who wall 
deny that writers, in proportion as they are pure, 
for the molt part arc intelligible ? or where is 
the rranflator, who would not exped more fre- 
qiK r.t and more untoward obftrudions in the 
works of Statius, Suetonius, or Tacitus, than in 
tlie charter compofitions of a Virgil, a Livy, and 
a Cadar ? In Herodotus, there is one hiftoric 
form of fubjed, and one appropriate charader of 
ftile. Gellius prffencs to his reader a more di- 

vcrfified. 
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verfified, and frequently a lefs agreeable fcenery. 
The ftruflure of his fentences is often in- 
tricate 5 his choice of words is Angular, and in 
fome inflances even affeded 5 and, in addition to 
the dilHculties arifing from his own diftton, 
other, and I think greater, are to be found in 
the numerous paffages which he has happily pre- 
fcrved from oblivion. Painful indeed was die 
toil which I have experienced in my progrefs 
through the uncouth and antiquated phr-tfeology 
of the Roman law ; through the undifciplined, 
though mafculine eloquence of Roman hifto- 
rians and orators j through quotations from pc^ets, 
wholl entire works hav*,. long pej lihed, and ia 
whole fragments the uliufions are unknovn, the 
metre is incorrect, the reading:, are doubtlul, and 
the expreffions are diftorted into quair.tnefs, or 
involved in obfeurity, fometimes through the rc- 
motenefs of the age, and fometimes through the 
peculiarity of the writers. 

Efchenbachius, in the preface to his edition 
of Orpheus, informs us, that, with very little af- 
fiftance from the verfion of Perdrierius, he 
tranflated the Argonautics, and the book De La- 
pidibus, aferibed to Orpheus, in the fpace of 
four days. With the adlivity of Efchenbachius 
may be contrafted the flow and anxious care of 
other tranflators. 

One in particular is mentioned in thele tei*m^ 
by D'llraeli, in his CurioCties of Literature. 

4 Vaugelas^ 
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Vaugelas, the moft poliflied writer of the 
French language, whofe life was pafled in giving 
it all its perfeftions ; and who, it is faid, devoted" 
thirty years to his tranflation of Quintus Curtius, 
a circumftance that modern tranflators can have 
no conception of, poffefled nothing valuable but 
his precious manufcri]>ts/' 

In preparing Auliis Gellius for the prefs, I 
was not defirous to imitate either die rapidity of 
Efchenbachius, or the caution and folicitude of 
V augelas. I have, however, employed the utmoft 
attention in difeovering clearly, and repreJenting 
faithfully, the mcanuig of ir.y author. For this 
purpofe, I have had recourfe to the following 
editions: Ediiio fccunda, Vcn. 1472. — I'he edi- 
tiou of Aldus, Venice, 1515. — Of Henry Ste- 
phens, 1585. — In Ufum Delphini, 1681. — El- 
zevir, Amfterdam, 1651. — Cum Notis Vario- 
rum, I.eyden, 1666. — Of Gronovius, in 4to. 
1706, — The laft, and perhaps bell edition, by 
Conradus, 2 vols. 8vo. Idpf. 1762. — From the 
critical refcarches of H. Stephens I derived 
great afTiftance ; and though I am difgufled with 
the peevilb and fafli.dous temper of J. Grono^ 
vhiSy in dq)icciatiag the merits of Thyfius and 
Oifclius, I met widi much ufeful infl:ru<d:ion, 
and many acme remarks, in his nptes, and thofe 
of his father. Of the Excurfus upon Queflions 
of Law, which Conradus has lubjoined to the firft 
and lircond volumes, no fcholar will fpeak wdth 

difrefped. 
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dlfrefpeft. 1 muft however accede to the opinion 
of Zeunms, who fays that Otho, who fuperin-. 
tended the publication of Conradus's edition, has 
given it the nioft valuable additionii, by notes, 
which every reader will admire, becaule they 
are excellent, while he at the fame time laments 
that they are few. Scanty as may be the re- 
foiirces, and erroneous as may be the opinions of 
any Editor, it rarely happens that bis labours 
are wholly ufelef>. Plagiarifin itfelf is compelled 
to veil its artifices under a thin and fliowy web 
of addition, and dullnefs fornetimes flruinblcs 
upon an interpretation which ];:genuity has chafed 
in vain. I am therefore bound to corifefs, that 
cither in tlie adjuftment of dilputed readings, or 
the developcment of intricate pafTages, I have 
found more or lefs afiiftance from every one of 
the editions which I have had occafion to employ. 
T o appreciate with exaftnefs their comparative 
merits is a talk invidious in itfelf, and foreign to 
the defign of a Tranflator’s Preface. He has ful- 
filled his obligations to the public, in obtaining 
from each what each would fupply, and in mak- 
ing, as I do, a general acknowledgment of the 
aid he has received from the erudition or the 
judgment of the Editors whom he has named. 

I rauft have failed either in gratifying the curi- 
ofity of the unlearned, or in obtaining the ap- 
probation of the learned readers, if I had not 

• See page 102, of Introdu^'^ io in Llnguam Latinam, by 
J. C. Zeunius, publifhed at Jena, 1779. 

traverfed 
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traverfed a wider range than that which was 
opened to me by the labours of editors only. 
Indeed, I prefent Auius Gcllius to the public 
with greater confidence, when I recolledl: that 
fcholars of the higheft clafs have fometimes me- 
ditated editions ^ of this writer, which, however, 
they have not completed, and foir.etimes inferted 
elucidations of the words he has ufed, or the 
fafts he has recorded, or the fubjecfls he has dif- 
cuffed, in their mifcellaneous works. 1 therefore 
have had recourfe, on topics of law, to BrifTonius, 
Heineccius, to Heraldus% and Vicat’s Vocabula- 
rium Juris utriufque. I have obtained frequent 
and valuable alllftance, both on v/ords and things, 
from the Plinianru Excrcitationcs of Salmafius. I 
have examined, where I could meet with them, 
the beft editions of the writers, whoic works, or 
W'hofe fragments, appear in Aldus Celliiis. On 
fubjeds of niifcellaneous knowkdge 1 have, in 
more inflanccs than one, confultcd the Critical 
Dlftionary of Baylc. In I’fcert diiing the ^fenfe 
of old words, I have examiit;d Laiirenbergii 

Antiquarius, 

^ Vid. Preface c.f Jnmr*? Cronovius to Ai!?us Gellius, 
page 22. and F.ilf-.er’s Ltirrr to Haverciinip, p. 244. of 
Falfter’s Amc:iri: talc:; tom, 2d. 

♦ Defidcrii IleralJi (^’ • f'loaum quotidianaruin traflatui 
ct obfervationcG acl Aiilcuni ct Rt»manum, in quibus 
Claudii SalmaiU Mifccila: defeiifones e'jufque fpeciinen ex- 
penduntur, ?:;ns, 1650. 

* In trnnilnting Herodotus, Iliad recourfe to the Lexicon 
lohkurii, of jLniilius Portus ; the Recenfio & interpretatio 
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Antiquarius, publiflied at Leyden, 1^221 ScalL 
ger’s edition of Vairo Dc Lingua Latina; Mer- 
cer’s edition of Nonins Mnrcellus and Fulgen- 
tiusj Pompeius Feftus, knal Verrius Flaccus 

dc 

Vocum Hcrcdoti, by Henry Stephens ; the Lexiccii Kj»» 
• thift/'v As^coj^t from a Codex m the library of SaiA.. \>,r- 
mains ; and the copious Index fubjoined to Vv'’'cfreling';> coi- 
tion, 1 by no means hid equal aid in the verfion of A ulus 
Gcllius. Borrichius has fubjoined to his Appendix De 
Lexicis Latinis & Grzicis, an index of words to be added 
to the Forum Romanum, under the letter C, and there 1 
met with twenty-two words noted from Gellius, of which 
Galorifu i;:n ( Joined with Oleum') is the firll, and Ccnuallatus 
the l:id. Ill ijook viii. chap. i6. of the Adverihria of .Bar- 
tliius, \vc hnve a GlolTary containing feventy words from 
Aulus Geliiiis, under the letter A, and to each of them is 
fubjoined an intci]^retation, Burthius does not tell us the 
name of the perfon by whom they were collefted, and in 
one or two inlbuiccs )ic has very properly difputed the in- 
terpictation ; and I would add, by the way, that in chap. 
19. booh x\’viii. he has publilhcd an anonymous Glofiary of 
variou'. I.aLin words, under the letter J, to which explana- 
tions are refpcillully fubjoined, Fabricius, in the third vo- 
lume of his B'diliotheca Latina, gives a much fuller cata- 
logue of the Verba Gelliana ; it extends from page 69 to 
page 74, and was firil publilhed by jac. Mofancus Briofius, 
at Caen, 1670. 

To this catalogue large additions might be made, an,d 
fome dirtin€lions fhould be introduced between the words 
which Grllius ufes himfelf, and thofe wliich are found in 
other writers, whom GelUus has quoted. Scholars know 
by experience the advantages which are derived from 
didionaries of words in different writers ; fuch as the Lexi- 
con of I’ortus for Pindar, of Dam for Homer and Pindar, 
tlie Lexicons fubjoined by Rei/kius to the Greek Orators, 
Saiixay'fi Lexicon Aridophanicum, and the Appendix to 

Scapulas^ 
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de Verbomm Significatione, by Dacier; Gef- 
ner’s edition of Robert Stephens’s Thcfaurus, 
and the admirable Lexicon of Facciolatus. On 
many curious points of criticiJm, the Adver- 
faria of Turnebiis and ofBarthius have been ver)) 
uleful to me. In refpe( 5 t to the hiftory and names 
of writers, whom Gellius has quoted, I have col- 
lefted information from Bayle, and more frequent- 
ly from the works of Gerard Voflius de Hiftoricis 
Grsecis et Latinis. I am told by a learned friend, 
that the * fijpplcment to Volfius, publiflied by 
Fabricius, at Hamburg, 1709, would have been 
of little ufe to me. Though in Corfradus’s edi- 
tion 

Scapulas, &c. which contains many rare words ufed in ^fehy- 
lus, and was publilhed by the very learned Dr. Charles Bur- 
ney, 17S9. On the Latin langu-ige we have the Lexicon 
Plaulinum by Parcus, Nizoiius on Cicero, Sea. &c, &c. 

I could wiih to fee a diftionary of Latin words, adapted 
to the common divifion of the Latin tongue into four ages. 
Such a wojk, if undertaken by tlirce or four fcliokirs, each 
pf whom fcledted one age for him felf, might be executed 
with great fuccefs, and would be very acceptable to men 
of learning.. 

^ This Supplement contains, 1. Bcrnaidi a Mallincroh Pa- 
ralipomenon de Pliftoricis Gracis Centurise circiter quinque. 
2. Lud. Nogaroke de Yiris illuflribus Genere Italis qui 
Graece Scripferunt. 3. Chriftopheri Sandii Notac et Ob-, 
fervationes in G. Jo, Voffii Libros tres de Hiftoricis Latinis. 

Jo. UallervcLrdi de Hiftoricis Latinis Spicilegium. I 
mention tlic contents of this volume, becaufe^ J have often 
found them uuhr.own to excellent fcholars. 

’ Milton, in one of his Prolufions, (fee page 606, vol. IL 
f)f the piofe works, by Dr. Birch) quotes the ce ebrafed pun 
♦I liortenhus., from a corrupt reading, which deftroys its 

beauty* 
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j:\on of Aulus Gellius very large extracts are 
rnadc from Petri Lambecii Prodromus Lucubra- 
tionum Criticarum in Auli Gellii Nodbes Atticas. 
I have carefully perufed the whole of this 
work, and from his Diflertatio dc Vita et 
Nomine Auli Gdlli I have received much aid 
in fettling a point, about which the critics have 
been much divided. When I had nearly finiihed 
the fecond volume of this tranflarion, I became 
poflefled of the Amoenitates Phiiologicse Chrilli- 
ani Falfteri. I have, alfb, availed myfelf, fo far as 
1 could, of his Admonitiones ad Interpretes Auli 

GcUii 

beauty. In chap. 5. book 1 . of Aulus GcIIius, the old read- 
ing was a/t/ viTof, acTifoarCii^f and ihis Millon folloi*. s ; 

but Lambt’cius (page 33 of his Iiucubrationcs Critica:) pro- 
duces from the MSS. Regius the true reading, 

• With tiie works of Falflcr 1 am delighted, bccaufe they 
contain lb many proofs of a candid and virtuous, as well as 
a moft enlightened mind. Faiiier, in his Letter to Kraine, 
prefixed to his Admonitiones* tells us, that they contain only 
a part of his Lucubradoiics Gellianx ; and from his Letter 
£0 Ha\ ercainp, prefixed to the work de Vita et Rebus Auli 
Gellii, it appears, that fame bookfelJcr was deterred from 
publilhing a work “ tribus tomis in folio, ut vocant, com- 
prchcnlum,*’ The merits of thofe parts which have appeared 
mull excite deep regret in the mind of every fcholar for the 
lofs of thofe v,diich Falller was unable to fend into the world, 
1 have to add, that, with Fabler’s Admonitiones are intermin- 
gled “ Obfervationes et Fmendationes Daniel Gulielmi 
Trilleri in No£lcs Atticas.’* Trillcr fent them to Falller, in 
the year lyzz, who praifes them highly, and, I think, de- 
icrvedly. They were publi.lied by Falller^ *732, at Am- 

fterdam ; 
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Gellii, and his Lihellus Commcntarivs dc Vit$ 
& Rebus Aiili Gellii ad Sigebemim Haver’- 
camp. Falfter had colle(5l:ed large materials for 
a new edition of Gelliuss and it is much to be 
lamented, that the profound and extenfive ftu- 
dies in which this excellent man was engaged did 
not permit him to carry his defign into execution. 

I have made, however, frequent ufe of the works 
above mentioned; and, by the friend of whom 
I have before fpoken, I have lately been favoured 
with fbme ® notices from Falfteri Supplcmentum 
Linguae Latina^, five Obfervationcs ad Lexicon 


jfterclam ; but are not to be found in the four books Obfer- 
vationum Criticarum in varios Graicos & Latinos Audorcs, 
“which were printed by Triller himfclf, at Frankfort on the 
Maine, 1762. 

* Falfter juflifies the reading of impcirentia, VCoQ.r I, cap. 
13. of Gellius, where fomc propofe to read impatient i a % 
and, upon the authority of Feftus, he fhews that the old 
writers ufed imparens for non parens or inohediens. Under 
the word indo^ns, he fliews, that Gellius, liber ninth, chap, 
tenth, ufes a Graecifm in Pleraque alia non indodlus and 
he gives two inftances of pleraque ufed in the fame manner 5 
viz, lib. vii. c, i. pleraque haud indiligeniis : and in book 
xii. c. 5.'we find “pleraque et fibi et nobis incongruens.”* 
Under the word cbleilatorius, he contends that the lemmata, 
or titles, in Gellius, were written by Gellius himfelf. It may 
be worth while to obferve, that in the Admonitiones he 
often points out the miftakes of the Lexicon Fabro Celia- 
rianum E. G. caput 8. lib. XV. he reads delibari, and 
blames the Lexicon for giving the authority of Gellius 
in favour of delihrari. Cap. 19. lib. XVL he defends cchi^ 
bilis againft fome unknown pcrlon, who in the fame Lexicon 
would read coibilis^ 


Fabro 
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Fabro Cellarianum, publifhed Flenfbergi, 1717, 
and with the loan of the fame author’s Memo- 
riae Obfcurae. This latter publication is replete 
with rare and recondite erudition ; and, if I had 
met with it before my tranflation was printed off^ 
It would have enabled me to furnilh my readers 
with much exadt information about fuch writers 
of antiquity as are known to us more by their 
names, whicli have been preferved in detached 
paffages, than by their works, which have long 
perifhed, and of which the titles only remain. 

After perufmg this catalogue, let not the 
reader haltily charge me with frivolous refcarch 
or pompous dilplay. Ke that would make a 
tranflation agreeable, or even intelligible, muft 
fpend many a weary hour in preparing for com- 
mon minds thofe paflages on which the ftrength 
of uncommon intellefls has been again and again 
employed. He muft inveftigatc what is deep to 
recommend what is plain. In cliiciiiaLing the 
opinions, or conveying the fenfe of an au- 
thor, whole works, like thole of Gellius, embrace 
the moft curious topics of ancient learning, he 
muft explore the v/ri tings of thofe moderns who 
are eminently learned. For my part, I profefs, 
on fume of thofe topics, to have read little or no 
more than I found neccflliry to afiift me in the 
verfion of Aiiliis Gellius ; and in the notes I have 
endeavoured to detail no more than I thought 
requifite for the information of every intelligent 
reader. 


In 
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In fefpeft to the notes, I have rather accom- 
modated them to the convenience of mifccllane- 
ous readers, than to the inftruftlon of fcholars. 
Sometimes, indeed, I have given my own judg- 
ment upon controverted readings in the text; 
and in one or two places 1 have ventured upon 
conjedural emendation. But the greater part 
of the notes are employed upon the peculiarities 
of ancient cuftoms, upon the age of ancient 
writers, the explanation of terms in law, and the 
controverfies of wa iters upon ethics and phyfics. 
Gellius very frequently enters into grammatical 
difcuflions, and upon theft, becauft they were 
lefs interefting to the generality of readers, I did 
not conceive it necclTary for a Tranflator to ex- 
patiate. They, however, who wilh for fuller 
explanation of theft fubtletics, may confuk, a- 
xnong other books, the Ariflarchiis of Voffius, 
the Port Royal Latin Grammar, the Notes of 
Perizonius on Sandlius’s Minerva, DcfpautePs 
Grammatical Commentaries, and the Prolego- 
mena of Everard Scheidius to Lennep’s Etymo- 
logicum Linguae Graecse. 

In the foregoing paragraph, I mean not to 
fpeak of grammatical ftudies with that airy and 
petulant contempt which feiolifts often indulge, 
and which men of fenfc defcrvedly condemn. I 
know that writers of the moft vigorous intelledt 
have profecuted thofe ftudies with unwearied in- 
duftry and beneficial effedt. I confider gram- 
f mar. 
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mar, when conneded with philofophy, as poffcf- 
fing feme claims to the dignity even of a fcience i 
and to grammar thus connefted, no contempti- 
ble aid may be fupplied by the writings of Gel- 
lius, where he has preferved to us the remarks 
of ancient critics on the peculiar ufe of words, 
.;and their difputes on the merits of particular paf- 
fages, in the works of Roman poets, hiftorians, 
and orators. I was not infcnfible to the fafei- 
nating influence of thefe chapters in the moment 
of perullil. I was tempted fomecin'iCS to purfue 
philological inveitigations through the labyrinths 
of controverfy, and fometimes to chace the con- 
jedtures of philologifts even to the verge of re- 
finemem. But I defpaired of communicaiing to 
others the ardour which I felt myfelf, and, there- 
fore, with the inclination, and, perhaps, the pow- 
er to lay more in the capacity of a critic, I was 
latisficd with faying enough in the characfler of a 
tranllator. 

On the life and name of Aulus Gellius, a Dif- 
fertacion (as I have before ftated) is prefixed to 
the CriticiE Lucubrariones of Lambccius. P'al- 
fter, with ins ufual candour and judgment, com- 
mends this differtation, and has amply fupplied 
all its defefts in a regular commentary, De 
Vita & Rebus Auli Gellii.’^ From each of thefe 
works, and from the Adverfaria of Barthius, I 
lliall leled: fuch matter as it may be proper to in- 
troduce in the Preface to this tranflation. 

VoL. I, Scholars 
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Scholars for feme time difpiited whether our 
author was to be called Aiilus Geilius, or Agel- 
lius. Lipfius was among the firft of thofe who 
engaged in the contrpverfy, and contended in 
favour of Agelli us. See Lip/I lib, vL — Quselim 
Epiftol. cap. S. — Salmafiiis in the comment he 
began upon Arnobius, ufes the word Agellius ; 
and Barthius, chap. 7. book xxxv. of his Ad- 
verfaria/’ prelents us with a numerous catalogue 
of writers who do the fame. It is, however, the 
fettled opinion of Barthius, that the real name 
was Aulus Gellius j that tranferibers of ancient 
manufcripcs, finding the initial of the prasnomen 
(A) prefixed to Gellius, had united them ; that 
Agellius had been printed in the firft edition of 
Saint Auguftine twice, vid. chap. 4. lib. ix. Dc 
Civitate Deif’ and that a number ofChriftian 
writers, to whom the works of Auguftine were 
familiar, followed the miftake. Lambecius ftre- 
nuoufly, and I think juftly, maintains the pro- 
priety of Aulus Gellius. He formed his opinion 
upon the authority of Aldus whom he repre- 
lents as the firft editor, and of Theodore Gaza, 

Lambecius is miflaken in fuppofing Aldus the firft 
editor. The edition of Aldus appeared in 1515; but the 

edition was publiftied at Rome, 1+69, in dpiuo Petri de 
Maximis, a Conrado Sweinheim & Arnoldo Pannartz, an^ 
the editor was John Andreas, the learned biQiop of Aleria, 
who is mentioned by Doftor Johnfon in his Preface to 
Bhakrpeare. See Fabric. Bib. Lat. vol. iii. page 4 ; vol. i, 
page 510; and Zeunii Introdudtio ad L. L. page 101. 

7r th# 
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the auxiliary of Aldus. He appeals to the tefti- 
mony of Petrus Servius, who declares that he 
had feen fix Vatican MSS. in which cither Aulus 
Gellius is written at full, or the prasnomen is 
contradled* into A, and a point is fubjoined to it. 
He /hews that the pallage, in which Prifeian de- 
rives Agellius fi'om Agelli, the genitive of Agel- 
lus, relates to nouns apellative, not to proper 
nouns ; and he infills that Gellius, being a free 
Roman, neceffarily had a prrenomen, becaule, 
among the Romans, flaves only had one name. 
But the ftrongefl: part of his reafoning refts on 
the numerous inftances he has quoted of Romans 
who boro the name of Gellius ; e. g. Laicius 
Gellius was conful, A. U. C. 582. He is men- 
tioned alfo by Aulus Gellius himfelf, lib. v. cap. 
6* InGruter’s inferiptions, page 772, we meet 
with ».n Aulus Gellius i {xige 252, with a Marcus 
Gellius. There was alfo a Lucius Gellius, to 
whom xArrian inferibed his book upon Epiftetus. 
In addition to thefe fails, Falftcr produces two 
quotations from the Commentary of Servius, on 
line 738 of the fifth Aincid, and line 740 of the 
feventh, in which exprefs mention is made of 
Aulus Gellius. To the opinions of Lambecius, 
Falfter, and Barthius, I accede ; and if the reader 
fhould think it worth his while to confult the 
authors whom I have juft now fpecified^ he pro- 
bably will agree with me in refilling the at- 
tempts of thofe who write Agellius. It muft, 

2 however^ 
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however, be conreffed, that Agelius" occurs \h 
the ancient Greek hiftorians. Thus Barthiufif 
Ijpeaks of Agelius, bifliop of Conftantinople, 
mentioned by N icephorus Calliftus, lib. ix. cap. 
14; and Fabricius, page 2, vol. 3. Bibliothecae 
Latinae, fays in a note, that he found the m me 
Agelius, book v, chap. 10. in the Ecclefiaftical 
Hittory of Socrates. Thefe examples, how- 
ever, do not weaken the arguments of Lanibc- 
cius, and, if the reader will turn to page 34 of 
Gerard Voflius de Hiftoricis Latinis, he will find 
jiiaflages from Greek and Roman authors fo nu- 
merous and fo clear, as to remove all doubt thar 
Gellius was the nomen gentilitium, and Aulus 
the prasnomen. The qiieftion itfelf is of no 
great importance ** i but a Tranflator could not, 

without 

** It is obfervable that the Greek name is rpeHcd with r 
fingle /. Fabricius tells us that Maiiiairc (page 65 of his 
Annalcs Typograph.) aflert% that in the hr/l edition of A. 
Gellius, pubJifiicd at Rome, he found Gclius, not Gellbis. 

“ Mitto fponte alia, qua; ad redam nominis GeJliani 
** feripturam vindicandam pertinent. Mitto, inquam ; mc- 
mor, quod Jonlius de Scrip. Hiftor. Philof. 1 . ii. c. 9. § 1. 
p. m. 190. inonet in ifta appellationis (Ciellii an Agclli) 
diverfitate falutem Romani Imperii non verfari.” Fal- 
ser de Vita, A. G. page 248. 

« Me fi quis judicium pofeat, dicam principioea in re 
falutem Grseciae non verikri, deinde vero notum mihi e& 
" aliuni feriptorem magis antiquum fuihe Cn. Gcllium 
« Hiftoricum, ad cujus difFerentiam arbitrer veteres criiicos 
ilium fuo A. prsenomine Temper feribendum duxilTe ; fe- 
* ‘ “ fequiorei 
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without impropriety, have been wholly filent on 
a fubje6t, which has engaged the ferious atten- 
tion of many illuftrious critics. 

About the age of Gellius learned men are di- 
vided. Thaddeus Donnola, in a Differtation upon 
the Country of Propertius, uippofes him to have 
written in the time of Adrian ; but Falfter con- 
futes this conjc6lure, by fhewing, that in 3. ii. 
14. and i6. books of the NoAes Atticaj^ 
Adrian is called Divus, an appellation not ufually 
given to the emperors till they were dead. Ban- 
gius imagines that he fiouriilicd under the em- 
peror Trajan; but this muft be underftood wiclx 
reflTi(5li(;ns. DodvvelJ, Lambeciiis, and Borri- 
chilis arc of opinion that lie was born in the reign 
of Trajan ; that he was a youth in that of Adrian ; 
tjiat he palled his manhood under Antoninus 
Pius ; and that he died fooa after Marcus An- 
toninus had been raifed to the imperial throne. 
His inflru6lor in grammar was Sulpitius Apolli-1 
naris. tie iludicd rhetoric under Titus Caftri- 
tius and Antonias Julianus. After taking the 
toga virilis, he went from Rome to i^ithens, 
where he lived on terms of familiarity with Cal- 
vifius Taurus, Peregrinus Proteus, and the ccle- 

“ fequiorcs vero A grande 8 c g minutum ofFcndcnte$ unum 
‘‘ iiomcn exinde concinnafle.’* Bartbius, cap. 7. lib. 55. 

For Geilius ihe hillorian, of whom Barthius Ipeaks, fc 9 
page 193, vol. i. of Harlcs'a Introdudlio in N Lits- 

raturae Romanx, publiflied atNoremberg. 1781, and VolTi'Ji 
dcHiHoHcis Lattnis, p. 34. 

♦b 3 traced 
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brated Herodes Atticus. While he was at 
Athens, he began his Nodes Attica?/' From 
his writings it appears, that he was well Ikilled in 
philology and moral philofbphy, and that he em- 
braced the tenets of his illuftrioiis contemporary 
Phavorinns. After traverfing the greater part of 
Greece, he returned to Rome, where he applied' 
hirnfelf to the law, and w'as appointed a judge* 
I le was deeply verled in the works of Aiilius 
Tubero, Cascilius Gallus, Servitius Siilpitius, and 
other ancient writers on the Roman law; and we 
find that, among his contemporaries v»^ho v/cre of 
the fame profeffion Sextus Cecilius, Fcftus Pof- 

tumius, 

1 he learned reader will readily diflinguifli the obje£ls 
♦fGellius’s travels from thofe of many ancient philofophera, 
who went from one country to another, and who, after de- 
livering their opinions occalionally, and perhaps with little 
premeditation, on fubjecits of criiicifm or ethics, gave a new 
arrangement to their matter, and a new polilh to their 
Itile, for the purpofe of publication. See Marhland^s Pre- 
face to Maximus T>rius, p. 28. edit Rei/kc, Lcipfic, 1724. 

*♦ In chapter ix, book xi. 1 have delivered my opinion up- 
on the charge of bribery alledged againll Demofthencs, and 
happy am J to Hate, upon the authority of a learned fi iend, 
that the fame opinion w as long ago entertained and defend" 
cd by that accompliflied fcholar and illuftrious lawyer, the 
late Mr. Charles Yorke. He had written, I am told, upon 
this fubjtd, a diflertation, in which all the evidence fupplied 
by the writers of antiquity is carefully collefled, and judi- 
cioufly examined, and in which the decihon of this moft 
able examiner is in favour of that man, w hole eloquence 
"Jharms us in our youth, and from whofe patrioufm wc are 

eager 
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ttimius, and Julius Celfus were his friends. As 
Cujatius, Brillbnius> and Budaeus have introduced 
into their works many quotations from the Noo- 
tes Attica^ it fliould feem that his authority 

upon 

eager to wipe out every ftain which the malignity of his 
contemporaries, and the credulity of later writers, may have 
endeavoured to fix upon it. The erudition difplayed in 
this work of Mr. Yerke’s lay perhaps within the reach of 
other fcholars ; but the regularity of the arrangements, the 
acutenefs of the reafoning, and the exquifite perfpicuity, the 
grace, and the energy of the ftile, arc fpicndid proofs of the 
vigorous and cultivated mind which adorned the amiable 
and venerable author. O.xford lias long boafted, and jufily 
may (lie boaft, of the correal taflc and the clafiical learning 
which ar ; to be found in the profefiional writings of Judge 
Blackftone ; but they who have read fuch parts t^f the Athe- 
nian Letters, as bear the fignaturc of C, will claim an equal 
degree of honour for the Sifter Univerfity, when they re- 
count tJie praifes of this her illullrious fon. 

The fate of Mr. Yorke's Diflertation was fo fingular> 
that I cannot refrain from communicating to my reader 
the intelligence I have received from the friend above 
mentioned. When Mr. Yorke’s chambers were burnt at 
Lincoln’s-Inn, this work Was, among other papers, deftroy- 
ed; he inftantly applied to his friend, the learned Dr. Taylor, 
<)f St, John’s College, and the editor of Demofthenes, to 
whom he had formerly lent his manilfcript, and who, from 
the juft fenfe he had of its intrinfic merit, as well as from 
the partiality he bore to the character of Demofthenes, had 
tranferibed it in Ihort hand. Dr. Taylor wrote it out at 
full, andfertt it to Mr. Yorke, among whofe papers it now 
remains. My friend has feen Taylor’s Autograph, and 
he tells me, that Mr. Yorke had occafioa only in four or 
£vc places either to correfl any miftakes, or to fupply any 
4 oniiftions 
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upon fubje<5ls of profeflional knowledge ftood 
very high in the eftimation of the learned men 
who have appealed to him. Whether, in his 
JEtas Philologica, as it is called by Falfter, 
he is to be ranked among the writers of the 
Silver or the Brazen Age, is a point on which 
the critics are not agreed. I have fubjoined 
their different opinions in a note from Fal- 
fter; and I have affixed to it fome references 
to Blount’s Cenfura Veterum. From thele 

quotations 

omi/Tions made by Dr. Taylor. The work, he further fays, 
not only abounds wich (olid arguments and curious refearch, 
but contains fonic verbal criticifrn, which I have hus autho-. 
rity to pronounce exad: and pertinent. Much were it to be 
wiflied, that the prefent I-.ord Ilurdwicke could be prevailed 
upon to favour the public with a compofition which would 
at once gr.itif)' the ciiriolity of fcholars, lerminrte the con- 
ti overlie.': of bicjgraphcrs, and rellefl the very Jjighell: ho- 
nour upon the fenfil ility, taile, and learning of his much 
revered and much lamented father. 

** Alia eft a;tas Gclliiut ita dicam philologica, quam ilU 
Mr^^enicant iribuunt Jac. Facciolatus in oratione de lingua 
Latina non ex grarnmaticorum lihris coniparanda, pag. in. 
20. — Cellarius in l*rolLgom. ad Curas Poller, p. 25, — Ra- 
chenbergius dc Studii.s Academicis, p. 98.— Cyriacus Gun- 
therus, Lat. Reftit. p. i. p. 286.— Walchius. Hiftror. Crit. 
L. Lat. cap. i. viii. p. 66. alii.— clariftlmus nofter 
borrichius in Confpctlu Script. Lat. 37. p. 82. (qui tameu 
in analetlis ad cogitatior.es fuas, p. 5. — Gellium ad astatem 
argentcam aliquaienus revocari pofte fatetur.) Item Fabri- 
cius in Biblioth. Lat. pi 508. alii j'emewt denique Scioppius 
Gelllomallix cujus hxc ferrea vox clt in bifamia Famiani, 
pag* 2 r C'i^ajr tandtm judied cji /cmae atalis jeriptorem 
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quotations it will appear, that I lay before my 
FngliOi renders the works of an author, whofc 
matter has made him an objecSt of ciiriofity to 
the moil dlftinguiflicd fcholnrs ; and whofe ilile, 

even 

hrtifnri — qiuim Scioppii impl-obitatcm, V. C. Fran^ 
tifeus Vavaffor, lib* de Ludicra Di(flione, cap. ii. p. m. 275. 
in hunc modum rctundit. — Ncque audiendum ullo modo puto 
Garpnreni Scioppinm, prajfidentcm grammaticum, qui Gel- 
Jium jnvillfiima maximeque ignobili reponat aetate ct ultimis 
feriptoribus annumeret. Judicium quantum exiflim«are poiTum 
omnis judicii et prudentbe expers. Nunquam dubitaverim 
quin Gelliijs muko ad fummos quam ad infimos feriptores 
propius accedat, ita diligens, ct accuratus, et elegans, ct 
varius, et amcenus ubique et curiofus mihi quidem videiur/* 
Falflerusde Vita et Rebus A. GfJliL 
Audiantur Pbil, Beroaldus in Annotat. ad Servium, p. 
m. 263. LocupIctilTimi icriptorcs, inter quos baud dubic 
numcratur GcHlas : Jac. Dur Cafellius, lib. ii. \'ar.Cap, 
p. 231. A. Gellius feriptor nitoris ac facundi:e baud vu]>. 
g iris cleqantiarumque veterum Sc memoriarum pleninimus : 
Jo. H, Boeclcrus, dc feriptor. Sec. P. C. II. p. 62. Sin- 
gularis Thefmrus, antique; eloqucniicc Sc philofophi®, fed 
patici.s perfpedlus latet in Aulo Gellio, ne quern prejudicio 
decipiat Lipfii iniqiiior cenfura in Prreloqu. Senecrc: item 
in BibJiographia Critica, cap. xxix. p. 458. Auli Gellii 
liber eft aureus — ncque quifquam negaverit, aureum eftb 
feriptum, cujus aucloritaie perpetuo nituntur reftauratorea 
ar.tiquitatls, Onuphrius, Panvinius, Sigonius, &;c. Stilus 
cjus eft optiinus neque ob antiquorum ufum vocabulorum 
delinu efle Latinifiimus : Mart- Scboockius, in Epift. dc 
Figm. Leg. Reg. p 64. Gellius nuUi fecundus gramma- 
ticus, fi non tribu grammatica longe eminentior : Jo. Bab« 
tifta Pius in Annotat. L. Latinie Graeexque, cap. i. p. 387. 
Gellius non minus eruditus quam nitidus Sc emunftus fcrip« 
tor: item cap. xi. p. 405. Togatorum eruditillimus A. 

Gellius : 
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tven in the judgment of the moft acute criticsy 
is rather to be commended for its beauties, than 
A/ained /or ics Gngukruics* 

GeWius*. K. Ca\i(a\)ot\\is, lu not. ad Sueton. CaeT. C. 
p. m. 74. A. GelUus ekganuff.mus fcriptor ; item in not. ad 
Theophaftri Charaft. cap- xix. p. m. 371. cruditifiimus f 
Jofias Mercerus ad Nonium, p, 123. Gellii dodtrina & 
clegantia ut teliimonio pcriiibcndo advocarentiir a Nonio 
Rlarccllo (qui nomcn ipfius fa'pe diiUmularit) merucrant: 
l^red. Rappolt, in Obfervat. i'hilolog. ad lib. ii. No£l* 
Attic, c. 28. Noftes Attica' eruditum politioris littcraturaf 
facrarium: Er. Puteanus, in EpilL ad G. J. Voffiuin, data 
Lovanii III. KaL Sept, cididcxlif. 

IJic (Gellius) illc fcriptor eft, qui magnam antiquitatis 
partem No^libus fuis iliuftrat, varius, Latinus, accuratus, 
01. Borrichius, in Cogitat, p. 70. A. Gellius lucuicntus 
au£tor. Salmalius, lib. de Helleniftica, p. 37. Antoninoruin 
aevo Agellius poUtifllmc ct elegantiflime fcripfit, item p. 83. 
Apnd omnes hodie litteratos pro elegantiflimo Latince Lin- 
guae auilore habetur, & oliin habitus eft, pallimque a gram- 
maticis tanquam fcriptor idoncus citatus, a quibufdam etiaiH 
roultis in I©cis ad verbum penc tranfcriplus, Jo. Alb. Fd* 
bricius, voh i. Biblioth. Lat. p. 508. A. Gellius litteraruoi 
,& antiquitatis peritiftlmus. 

Confult alfo Blount’s Cenfura Veterum, at the paflagea 
from St. Auguftine, Gifanius, Lipfius, quoted under 
the art, dc Aulus Gellius, pages 102 and 103. 

The reader will excufe the length of this note. I have 
brought forward to public view a writer whofe work has 
never appeared in our own language, and I am anxious to 
vindicate my choice, by the high and numerous authorities of 
the learned men, whofe judgments oa the merits of Aulus 
Gellius have been here fet before the reader, tienry 
Stephens has written a profeffed and moft able apology for 
Aulus Gellius, in oppofiiion to the petulant and malignant 
.eenfures ofLud, Vives. 

Xc 
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It were fuperfluous for me to detain the reader 
by any elaborate difquifitions upon the view with 
which Aulm Gellius compofed his work, or the 
reafons which induced him to give it the appella- 
tion of Nottes Attics. My author has, in 
thefe refpefts, happily anticipated the labours of 
his commentators, by a Preface, which at once 
exhibits to every reader the candour of his fpirit, 
the elegance of his tafte, the diligence of his re^ 
fearches, and die extent of his erudition. To 
refciie the title of his book from the imputation 
of quaintnefs, I have inferted in a note the 
names of many modern fcholars, who in this 
refjiedl have imitated Aulus GelHus 

In regard to the titles of the chajDtejs I have 

met 

" Ad NoifUum GclIIanarum imltadonera No6les 
“ culanas & Ranj'-vennatenfes fcripftt Jo. Matthreus Caryophi- 
lus, Goilnlcs Joannes Nardius, Jacobus Gufletius, Gronin^ 
^enfes : Augujtas five Perufinas^ M, Antonius Bonciarius, 

“ Morrnantineis Joannes Bacchotius, Medicas Jo. Freitagius, 

“ profeflbr Groningenfis.'* Vid. Fabric. BibHotli. Lar. vol. 
ili. p. 4. 

Falller (page 260.) adds, the No6les Acadcmicae Jo. 
Frederici ChrilUi, publiflied at Hall, 1727 ; and he is him- 
ielf the author of a work called Nodes Ripenfes. I fee it 
referred to in his Criticifms upon Aulus Gellius, but I hav^ 
never been fortunate enough to meet with it. I would ob- 
ferve, that our learned countryman, Richard Johnfon, pub- 
IKhed, in 1718, his Noftes Nottingamica;. The book is very 
fcarce, but deferves to be reprinted. 

It is proper, I believe, to read with great caution, the 
titles prefixed to many ancient writings. Sandtius has vin- 
dicated 
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met with fomc difficulty in determining, upori 
their authenticity, H. Stephens has endeavour- 
ed to prove, that they were not written by Gel- 
lius, and has faggelted a plan for correcting 
them, 1 have read the arguments of Stephens 
with great attention, and with fome conviction i 
but, after repeated and careful examination, I am 
inciined to think that nearly all of them were 
written by Gellius himfelf, and that feveral of 
them, fince the writer’s time, have been more or 
lefs corrupted by tranferibers, Falfter, in the. 
Commentary which I hav^ fo often had occafion 
to quote, contends that they are genuine, and 
has drawn up hL opinion in the form of a regular 
lyllogifm. He refers alfo his rcadeis to the 
PriniiE Vigiiiic of the Kocles Ripenfes, where 
the queftion, it feerns, is more direClly and fully 
difcuiTed. Upon the force of arguments which 
I have not had an opportunity of feeing, it i^‘ 
impofiible for me to decide ; but when I con-' 
fider the long and diligent care which Falfter 
has employed on this w<...rk of Gellius, together 
with the profound erudition and foiid fenfe which 

dicated Cicero from die a»ppant attar!; c f Antonias Majo- 
ragius, upon the titles of the paradoxes, which doubtlefs 
have little conneiHon with the fabjecits refpei^^tively treated 
in them. He fliews that they were written fince the time of 
Cicero, by fome urikilful and olHcious grammaiians. He 
declares allb, that the titles fet before the' Epigrams of Mar- 
tial, the Odes of Horace, and the Chapters in Valerius 
Max -mus, arc foreign to the meaning of thefc writers. Vid. 
pag. 553. San^lii Minerva, edit, Amflerdam, 1704- 


appear 
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- appear in his other publications, I feel myfelf 
difpofed to bow down to the authority of an 
enquirer fb impartial> and a judge fo faga- 
eious. 

Having enumerated the editions of which I 
have myfelf made ufe in this tranflation, I fhall 
content myfelf with referring fuch readers as may 
wifh for more information to MorhofF’s Poly<^ 
hiftor. lib. iv. chap. 14. Zeunii Introduftio ad 
Notitiam L. L. page 10 1. and the Bibliotheca 
Latina of Fabricius, voL iii. and vol. i. 

Happy were it for the interells of literauire,, 
if they who have cultivated it with the moft 
brilliant fuccefs had always been exempt from 
the affefbation of fingularity, the pcrverfenefs 
of contradiftion, and the virulence of calumny. 
To thefe caufes, indeed, muft be afcribed the 
greater part of the objeftions that have been 
urged againfl: Aulus Gellius, as taftelefs in his 
remarks, or frivolous in his difquifitions. But,, 
fortunately for my author, they who admire arc 
more numerous among men of letters, than 
they who negleft him. And in refpeft to 
the faults that have been charged upon him, 
his advocates have fhewn not lefs zeal, and 
far more ability, than his accufers. The tran- 
flator, doubtlefs, will not be fheltered by the 
excellence of his author from the blame that 
may be due to his own miftakes. He may be 
cenfured by fcholars for want ' of fidelity, and 
Vol.. L * b 7 byr 
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by intelligent perfons of every clafs for* want 
of perfpicuity. He feels, however, fome con* 
folation, when he refleds, that the generality 
of his readers will lit down to the perufal of 
his tranflation with minds neither encumbered 
by pedantry nor inflamed by prejudice. He 
indulges fome hope that meeting, as they aflTu- 
redly will, with elegant amufement or with 
nfcful inftruftion in the matter of his author, 
they will be difpoled to fee, in the intentions 
and the exertions of his tranflator, fome apo- 
logy for defers, which, from the new and 
difficult circiimftances of his undertaking, it was 
nor always poflible for him to avoid. 

It remains for me to ftate the aids which 
I have received from a few learned contem- 
poraries, and which, as they could not be omit- 
ted by me without the confcioufnefs of ingra- 
titude, may be here introduced, without the im- 
putation of arrogance. Mr. Porfon, the Cory- 
phaeus of Greek literature in this country, moft 
obligingly favoured me with his opinion on two 
or three paflages of great intricacy. When 
the work was printed ofl^, I fent it down for pe- 
rufal to Dr. Parr, in whom I formerly had 
found an able inftruftor, and whom I now have 
the honour to call my friend. He was pleafed 
to exprefs his warm approbation of the talk in 
which I had engaged, to correft feveral mif- 
takes in the tranflation and in the notes, and to 

fupply 
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fupply fome additional matter upon obfcure and 
dubious topics, about which I confulted him» 
On the taftc and the judgment of Mr. Nares 
it were unneceflary for me to enlarge in this 
place. I muft, however, gratify the beft feelings 
of my heart, by a public mention of the afliftancc 
he gave me in my endeavours to obtaja a dif- 
tinft and juft perception of my author's meaning, 
and to illuftrate it by pertinent annotations. 
The honeft triumphs of friendfhip cannot be 
concluded more properly, than by a thankful and 
refpedful acknowledgment of the permiffion I 
have receivedi to dedicate the tranflation of Atilui 
Qelligs to the Earl of Orford, 
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M ore pleafmg works* than the prefent 
may certainly be found; but my objeft in 
Writing this, was to provide my children® as well 
as myfelf with that kind of amufement, in which 
they might properly relax and indulge themfelves, 
at the intervals from more important bufinels. 
I have preferved the fame accidental arrangement 
which I had before ufed in making the colleftion. 
Whatever book came into my hand, whether .it 
was Greek or Latin, or whatever I heard that 
was either worthy of being recorded or agreeable 
to my fancy, I wrote down without diftin6tion, 
and without order. Thefe things I treafured up, 
to aid my memory, as it were by a ftorehoufe of 
learning : fo that when I wanted to refer to any 
particular circumftance or word which I had at 
the moment forgotten, and the books from which 
they were taken happened not to be at hand, I 
could eafily find and apply it. Thus the fame 
irregularity will appear in thefe Commentaries, 
as exifted in the original annotations, which were 
A 2 < concifely 
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concifely written down without any method or 
arrangement in the courfe of what I at different 
times had heard or read. As thefe obfervatlons 
at firft conftituted my bufinefs, and my amufe- 
ment, through many long winter nights, which 
I fpent in Attica, I have given them the 
name of Attic Nights, by no means imitating 
the fine titles ^ with which various books of a 
fimilar kind have been inferibed, by writers 
in both languages. Thefe authors having got 
together a various, mixed, and as it were im- 
methodical kind of learning, have for this rea- 
fon ftudied to give their books refined and 
dainty titles. Some of them vv^e find called 
The Mufes,” others Silviud’ one man calls 
his book Minerva’-s Robe another, The 
Horn of Amakhea^** One is termed “Ho- 
ney-combs,*' another “ Pafturcs another 
“ My own Readings/* another “ Ancient Read- 
ings/’ another “ Flowrets,** another “ Inventi- 
ons.” Hiis man names his work “ Lights,” that 
Tapeftries others are called “ Pandefts*,” 
“ Helicon/* “ Problems/* “ Manuals “Small 
Arms /* feme allb are ftiled “ Memorials,” 
“ Praftical Hints/* “ Leifnre Amufements,” and 
“ Leffons.*' We meet alfo with “ Natural Hif- 
tory,” “ Various Hiftory,” “ The Parterre,” 
“ The Orchard,” and “ Common Places;” 
many have called their books, “ Mifcellanies /* 
t nay. 
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nay, fbmc have been ftiled Moral Epiftles,” 
others Epiftolary or Mixed Queftions/' with 
various other appellations, which to me ap- 
pear too quaint, and to fmell of affected re-, 
finement. For my own part, and fuitably to my 
own capacity, without care or ftudy, and as fomc 
may think rudely enough, I have called my book 
Attic Nights^ from the place where it was written, 
and from the circumftancc of its being in the 
winter ; thus yielding the palm to others in the 
dignity of my tide, as the work itfelf is obvioufly 
inferior with re(pe6t to the labour and embei- 
lilhment of ftile. But in making thefe colledlions 
and remarks, I had not even the fame purpofc in 
view with the mnjority of thofe to whom I al^ 
lude j for all thefe, and the Greeks in particular, 
reading perpetually a vaft multitude of things, 
have heaped together, whatever they met with,* 
without any diferimination as if the quantity 
were their only objeft; in perufing which the 
mind will be fatigued and exhaulted, before it 
meets here and there with any thing amufing to 
read, ornamental to know, or ufcful to remember* 
As to myfelf, being very partial to the faying of 
Heraclitus” the Ephefian, a man of the higheft: 
eminence, namely, that various but confufed 
knowledge does not lead to wifdom ”, I have moft 
afliduoufly employed, and even wearied myfelf in 
all thofe intervals I could fteal from bufinefs, in 
turning over and curforily reading a great num- 
A3 bar 
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ber of books. But I have felefted from them not 
many things, and indeed fuch only as might lead 
lively and ingenious minds, by a fhort and fimple 
procefs, to the defire of liberal fcience, and the 
ftudy of ufeful arts, or which might refeue men 
buGed with other occupations, from a mean and 
difgraceful ignorance of things as well as words. 
The few things, therefore, which may occur in this 
volume, curious or perplexing, on the fubjefts of 
grammar, rhetoric, or even of geometry, or the 
ftill fewer and more abftrufe on the rights of au- 
gurs and the priefthood, let them not be paffed 
over as either unimportant to be known, or hard 
to be underftood. I have not explored, nor dif- 
cufled elaborately the intricacies of thefc quef- 
tions. I have rather given the firft fruits and 
a tafte as it were of thofe liberal arts, the total 
ignorance of which indicates a fliameful negleft, 
and would be unpardonable in a man of the molt 
Tnoderate and ordinary education — Of thofe, 
therefore, if any fuch there be, who at their leifure 
may have fome amufement in perufing thefe lu- 
cubrations, I would intreat, that if they lhall find 
what they long fince knew, they would not de- 
fpife it as being trite and very common ; for 
what is there in literature fa abllrufe, but that 
many men know it ? It is recommendation 
enough, that thefe have been neither prated over 
again and again in fchools, nor thumbed in com- 
mentaries. Should they meet, perchance, with any 

^ I 
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thing that Is new and origind, I think it juft that 
they fliould weigh without any fpirit of cavil, 
whether thefe very few flight Icflbns are con- 
temptible as to their power of exciting literary 
application, or languid in affording ingenuous a- 
mufrment, or whether they are not rather of that 
nature and defcription by which the natural ta- 
lents may be improved and ftrengthened, the 
memory become more prompt the faculty 
of reafon more acute, the fpeech more correft, 
in hours of relaxation more delightful, and in 
cxercife more liberal. As for thofe parts which 
may feem not fufficicntly perfpicuous, or too in- 
complete and fcanty, I beg to 'have them con- 
fidered as written not fo much to inftru6t as 
to fuggett > and that my readers would be con- 
tented with them as pointing out the paths in 
which they are to go, which afterwards, if they 
tliink proper, they may purlbe farther by the aid 
of either books or tutors: as to wliatever they may 
think rcprehenfible, let their refentmenr, if they 
pleafe to indulge any, be direfted againft thofe 
by whom it was originally written. If they fliall 
find the fame thing expreffed differently clfe- 
where, let them not be too haftily dilpleajfed ; I 
would have them fii'fl: refer to the contents of 
tliofe books, and the authorities of thofe writers, 
which they from whom I differ, as well as 
myfelf, muft have examined j but it will be 
Cir better for fuch as have neither enjoyed 
A 4 pleafure 
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pleafiirc nor beftowed pains in reading, writing, 
and making remarks, who have not employed 
their waking hours as I have, who have never 
poJifhed their minds by examining and ex-* 
trading the rival efforts of votaries of the fame 
mufe, but who are immerfed in fcenes of riot, 
or the cares of bufinefs, to go their way from 
thefe Nights, and leek out for themfelves other 
amufements. It is an old proverb, A jay 
has no concern with mufic, nor a hog with per- 
fumes s’* but that the ill-humour and invidiouf- 
nefs of certain 111 taught people may be ftill more 
exafperated, I lliall borrow a few verfes from a 
chorus of iiriftophancs , and what he, a man of 
mod exquifite humour, propofed as a law to the 
fpe6t<itois of his play, I alfo recommend to the 
readers of this volume, that the vulgar and un- 
hallowed herd, who are averfe to the fports of 
the mufes, may not touch, nor even approach 
it. — The verfes are thefe: 

Silent be they -'ind far from hence remove. 
By fcenes like ours not likely to improve, 

'Who never paid the honour’d mufe her rights,. 
Who fenfelefs live in wild impure delights ; 

I bid them once, I bid them twice begone, 

1 bid them thrice, in dill a louder tone: 

Par hence depart, whild ye with dance and 
fong 

Cur folemn fcad, our tuneful nights prolong. 


At 
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At prefent there are twenty books of thefe re- 
marks. Whatever portion of future life the gods 
may give me to enjoy, that I can ipare from the 
care of my domeffic concerns, and the education 
of my children, it fhall be wholly employed in 
making a fimilar colleSion, at hours ftolen from 
weightier bufinefs, and dedicated to fubjedls of 
fccondary concern. The number of my books, 
therefore, with the favour of heaven, lhall corrc- 
fpond with the extent of my life, whatever this 
may be ; nor do I defire to live any longer than I 
may be able to retain this faculty of writing and 
making obfervation. — To each chapter I have ^ 
prefixed an account of its particular contents, 
that it may immediately appear what ma)r be 
fought, and found in every book. 


NOTES 
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T he whole of this Preface in the earlier editions which 
appeared of our author, was fubjoined to the lall chap- 
ter of the laft book. It feems wonderful how it fliould get 
there, having no manner of connexion with the fubjeft of 
that chapter. Later editions reftored it to the place for 
which it was obvioufly intended, for no preface can be ad- 
4<iced, which more fenfibly or in more elegant terms informs 
the reader of what the author had in view. 


» More pleajing ^works, &c.] — I have in a former work 
remarked, that it w^is an elegant diflindlion of the earlier 
writers to enter at once with a manly abruptiicfs on their 
fubjedl, without mifemploying their readei’:> time or iheir 
own, by elaborate and ufclcfs apologies, yet in their dia- 
logues fuch apologies were often interwoven, 

• My children ,'\ — Thus Cicero avowedly wrote his Book 
of Offices for the ufe of his fon. 

• Fine ////(fj.]— In the infancy of letters in this coun- 
try, a propenfity prevailed for giving the moll whimiical and 
unaccountable titles to books: we accordingly meet with 

** Hunger’s Prevention,” • ** Omnibus et Singulis, or Mat- 
ter for all Men,” « The Will of Wit. Wit’s Will, or Will’s 
Wit, chufe you whether,” ** The Dialogues of the Crea- 
tures,” “ A Springe to catch Woodcocks,” Your fervant 
Gentlemen,” with innumerable others. On this fubje^l alfo 
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pF the titles of books, the reader may confult the Proleeo- 
mena of Salmalius in Solinum. That learned man ridicules 
Gellius for having fallen into the f;^me error for which he 
cenfures others. The appellation of Nodles Attic® bc‘ng, 
in the eltimation of Salmafius, no lefs faftidious and affefted 
than thofe which are enumerated in the Preface. 

♦ Minerva’s ro^<r.]— The original is 9ri9rXo¥, which in its 
appropriate fenfe means an embroidered veil facred to Mi- 
nerva ; this was its primitive fenfe, but afterwards it was ufed 
to fignify, generally, a matron’s robe. In its firll meaning 
it was fpccifically applied to a veil wdiich was carried about at 
Athens with great folemnity at the fcaft of the Panathen.Ta ; 
it had embroidered on it the figure of the giant Encelidus, 
who was flain by Minerva, and was worked, not by any fe- 
male hands indifcriminately, but by virgins, who w^cre called 
there were alfo woven in this robe the names of 
exalted and illuftrious characters, fiich beiiig termed 
irifirAtf. Sec the Equites of Arillophanes, line 560 ; 

EuXoyncra* t«5 Trartfoe^ ruuv, 9 ri> 

AvS'^e^ y}<ra,v TJ35 tij? y>)5 xoti ra TTs^rXi?* 

In the former of which lines, a remarkatde refemblance 
appears to the firll verfe of the i|4lh chapter of Eccienaf- 
ticus ; 

Let us now praife famous men, and our fathers that begot us. 

If the peplus received any contami nation from dirt, or SLtiy 
thing cjfe, it was the office of particular perfons to clcsiife 
it. There was alfo a peplus at Elea, facred 10 Juno. h. ihe 
Iliad, when the Trojan matrons go in Iblemu proceffion to the 
temple of Minerva, to implore that goddefs to remove Dio- 
med from the field of battle, the ofi'ering imagined to be mofl: 
Acceptable to her is a fuperb veil : 

Go, a fpotlefs train. 

And burn rich odours in Minerva’s fane ; 


The 
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The larged mantle your full wardrobes hold. 

Mod prized for art, and laboured o^cr with gold. 
Before the goddefs honoured knees be fpread. Sec. 

Where the word ufed is vrtTrXoit, upon which lines of Pope 
I would remark, that the llrong epithet of applied 

to Minerva, is unnoticed ; that " a fpotlefs train ” is exple-- 
five, and not in the original ; and that Homer's delcription 
of the peplus to be ufed for this purpofe is, literally, the mod 
elegant, the larged, and that which you yourfelf value the 
mod. The carrying of this robe in fclemn proceflion is alfo 
mentioned by Virgil : 

Interea ad templum non aequac Palladia ibant 
Crinibos lliades paflis, peplumque ferebant, 

Suppliciter trilles. , 

Cicero, in his Epiftles to Atticus, b. i 6 . c. 1 1. mentions a 
book written by Varro, and called Pepliographia, the fubjed 
of which is the praife of illuftrious charaders. Ariftotle alfo 
wrote a book, to which he gave the name of Peplum, and 
which contained the epitaphs of heroes : a fragment of this 
book is preferved by Canter. In this alfo, as Canter affirms, 
were the genealogies of Homer's heroes. Confult the Cice- 
ronian Index of Erneftus. 

• ne horn Amalihea .^ — The dory of this horn is vari- 

oufly related. Jupiter was faid to have been brought up by 
fome nymphs, and fed with goal's milk, and that in gratitude 
he trandated thc^^ goat amongd the condellations, and gave 
one of the horns to his nurfe, which was endued with 
fingular virtue of producing to the nymph whatever die 
dedreJ to extraft from it. According to Erafmus, it was a 
title commonly giv en to books, the contents of which were 
of a mifccllancous nature. From this the word cornucopia 
is derived, which in every medern nation and language has 
been applied a.s emblematic of abundance. 

• -'Such ccllcflions were called Anthologies, 

and 
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liftd fometimes See Carmen Meleagri, p. 55* ofth® 

Notitia Poetar. Antholog. fubjoincd to the Oxford edition 
of Cephalus. Anth. Gr. 

^ The Greek word is ; this alfo 

means books of mifcellanies.— Thus Clemens Alcxandrinua 
confeiTes that he gave the name of to his books 

from their various matter. Our author feems particularly to 
allude to the of Plutarch, cited by Eufebius in hit 

Preparatio Evangelica, book i. — Thyfius^ 

Origen alfo wrote a book, which from its mifcellaneous 
matter he called a metaphor, fays Erafmus, taken 

from painted hangings and tapeftry, of which foimerly the 
rich and great were extravagantly fond. The parahte, in 
the Pfeudolus of Plautus, threatens his flaves, that he will fo 
lace their jackets. that Campanian tapeftry ftiall not be 
half fo variegated. See Erafmus, where he explains the 
term Periftromata Campanica. 

• This literally means a compilation, being 
derived from all, and hyoum to receive. It has lince 
alft) been not unfrcquently ufed as a title to books, but is 
more particularly applied to the Digeft or Code of Jufti-. 
nian. 

• Manuals, its firft fenfe means dag- 

gers, weapons convenient for the hand. This is the title 
of a book which we have of Epi^letus. Erafmus alfo 
wrote a book which was termed Enchiridium Militis Chrif- 
tiani. Manual, till within thefe few years, was an appel- 
lation frequently given to books in this country, but princi- 
pally confined to thofe on the fuhje<5ls of devotion. It is 
now confidcrcd as quaint, and is becoming obfolete. 

If'ithcut any difcri7?iination.'\ — The original contains a 
proverbial expreffion, which it would be difficult to convey 
in a tranflation. « In quas res cunque incidcrant, alba ut 
dicitur linea, fine cura diferiminis folam copiam fe^lati con * 
verrebant.’^ « Whatever they met with a white line, as 
it is faid, and without taking the pains to diferiminate, they 

heaped 
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heaped together, as if aiming at quantity only/* The Knc 
anciently ufed by architeds was a white line, which, pre- 
vious to its being applied, was rubbed over with red chalk ; 
thus, fay the commentators, the exprelfion of alba linea was 
applied to 3 perfon who approved of every thing indifcrimi- 
iiately. 'i he correfpondent term in Greek, of ;iivK 7 j ff-ruOfAtj, 
was ufed wi'\h the fame figniiication by Plato and by Plu- 
tarch, It alfo occurs in a fragment of Sophocles, prefervcd 
in Suidus : 

ToK Totc COtff-lp tt TiHfAUt^O/AOtt 

Ov /.»-«XXoi> 1} X»d« Mvkij crttOfAti^ 

I can no more guefs what you mean than if a white line 
were applied to a white Hone. 

K' afmus in liis Adagia does not omit to make mention of 
this proverb ; and the reader will hnd the Greek expreffion 
of jyrc'Syi? explained in Zenobius. 

** Hiracliius ,'\ — The hiftory of this philofopher is given 
by Diogenes Laertius, and may alfo be found in Moreri. 
The more obvious circutnftances of his life and manners, as 
contrallcd with thofe of Democritus the Cynic, are fulKciently 
known. 

** Lead to knowoledge,'\-^*Vhe fenfe of the Greek prove rb^ 
favs Gronovja;^, is, that confufed and ill digefted knowledge 
opprttVes the miud, and does not promote wifdom. A limi- 
lar fentiment ocoiirs in Seneca ; non refert quam multi fed 
quam boni legantur libri. And the Cynic, in the 13th book 
of Athenasus, e xprelTes himfelf to the fame effe£t : 

t » j ?» » Ktveun^ov efAAo. 

Nothing can be emptier than excefs of knowledge, Gronov* 

Gronovius has omitted to inform the reader that ihe above 
Greek verfe, quoted by the Cynic in Athenzeus, is given to' 
Hipponax. See alfo the firft chapter of Ecclefiallcs, the laft 
verfe. " For in much wifdom is much grieft and he that 
inereafeth knowledge increafethforrow.’* 
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•* Firft fruits, a Terms taken from rfie ceremoniee 

of facriHce. Libamentum alludes to the cuftom of fprink* 
ling wine on the ground after the offering up of the vidlim, 
which was called the libation; but the pricfl firft of all tafted 
it. 


Moderately, is certainly not expreflfed with the 
full force of the original, which is ci*uiliter, and which im- 
plies fuch an education, as every Roman citizen may be ex- 
pefted to receive. 

** The See this paflage in a manner tranfcribed 

by Macrobius, in the firft chapter of the firft book of the Sa- 
turnalia. Invenies plurima quae fit aut voluptati legere, aut 
cultui legifte, aut ufui meminiffe, nihil enim huic operi in- 
fer turn puto, aut cognitu inutile, aut dilHcile perceptu, fed 
omnia quibus fit ingenium tuum vegetius, memoria admini- 
culatior, oratio follertior, fermo incorruptior. 

Concerning which paftage it may be obferved, that the 
firft editions of Aulus Gellius retained the reading of oratio 
which, confidering the context, has no meaning at 
all. 

A A dunce has no concern with the mufes, no 
more have jays, the moft garrulous of birds, with mufical 
inftruments. Concerning the Amaracus, the following words 
of Servius feem pertinent in this place. Amaracus was the 
name of a youth who was perfume bearer to fome prince ; 
he happened to fall while carrying fome unguents, and the 
mixture of them made the odour ftill more exquifite ; from 
hence the moft delicious perfumes were called amaracina. 
He was changed into the herb fvveet marjoram, w'hich, 
henceforth bore this name. Virgil mentions the herb, iEn. u 
693 — 

Ubi mollis amaracus ilium 
Floribus et dulci adfpirans compledlitur umbra. 

See alfo Pliny. Nat. Hift. xxi. 1 1. 
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averitoii of hogs to the amaracus is thus mentioned 
hf Lucredtts: 

]>eniqtte amaracinom fugitat fus^ et timet omne 
Unguentumj nam fetigeris fubus acre venenum eft. ThjfiuSm 

This proverb is mentioned by Erafmus^ and well explained. 
The jay> fays he, is the nolfieft of birds, and aftbciates only 
with its kind, thus a more intolerable noife is excited, 
whereas mnlic requires ftill and filent attention. With refpcft 
to the latter part of the expreffion, the fcriptural phrafe of 
cafting pearls before fwine is of limilar import, and con- 
veyed in terms by no means lefs energetic. The Greeks 
had a proverb not very unlike this in its application : 

(ohtfjr (fus per rolas) a hog amongft rofcs, applied to 
ftupid people, upon whom good inftruflion was thrown 
away. 

Silent he thejy &c.]— Thefe verfes occur in the Ranae of 
Ariftophanes, aft i. fcene 7.— After the three firft man/ 
others are inferted in the original, defcribing particularly a 
numbenof mean, ignorant, or profligate charafters, whom in 
like manner the poet wifhes to abfent themfelves from the 
reprefentatioix of his play ; the paflage then concludes' as U 
is here quoted by Geilius. 
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BOOK I. 

Chap. I. 

By what proportion and compari/on Plutarch has af^ 
firmed that the philojopher Pythagoras reajoned upon 
the fiature by which Hercules was dijiinguijhed when 
he lived among men. 

P LUTARCH', in the traft which he wrote 
on the difference exifting among men in 
the accomplifhments of mind and body, tells us 
with what Ikill and acutencfs Pythagoras the philo- 

fophcr 

* Plutarch. tranflating this hrit paflagc, 1 have ventured 
to differ from the reading of all the later editions of my author* 
To me it feems more probable that Plutarch fhould write a 
treatife on the general fubjedl of the comparative excellence of 
men in their accomplifhments of mind and perfon, and cafually 
introduce this anecdote of Pythagoras with refpeft to Her- 
cules, than that he fhould do fo on this latter fadl only. The 
firft afforded le matter for curious and philofophical difqui- 
iition, whilft the other mull have been donfined to a few partial 
circumftanccs. The firft editions of Gcllius give the title of 
this loft tradl of Plutarch in Greek, of which mine is a literal 
verfion ; nor can I caiily believe that it was an interpolation. 

VoL, I. B It 
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fopher fcaToncd, in difcovering and afcertaining the 
fuperior Kcighth of Hercules. For as it 

was well knoVn flTiJit Hercules had meafured wiriT 
his feet the fpace of the ftadium * at Pifa, near the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, and that the length of 
it was fix hundred of his fteps ; and that the other 
ftadia in Greece, afterwards introduced, confifted 
alfoof fix hundred paces, though fomewhat fhorter; 

It mull be confeflecl that the firft and fecond editions read in the 
firft paragraph ^Jur praftanhat without any mention of Hercules* 
which is certainly attended with great perplexity. I have, 
however, before me an edition of fo early a date as 1517, pro- 
bably the fourth, which retaining the title of Plutarch’s trafi in 
the Greek, reads alfo not ejus pra*ftantia, but Hcrculis prsellan- 
tia. This, in my opinion, remove? every ditriculty. 

A catalogue of the works of Plutarch, which have not come 
down to us, is to be found not in Suidas, as Carolus Pliilippus, 
in his Animadvcrfions on Aulus Gellius afTcrts, but in the Bi- 
bliotheca Grteca of Fabricius. Gellius cjuotcs other works of 
Plutarch, which aKo are loft, in Book II. chap. viii. and elfc- 
s.'here. 

^ — TiiC difference of opinion w'liich has cxifted 

amongft learned men, in tkir cftiinate of dillances, feems to 
have arifen from their not applying the fame ftadium, or from 
their not properly defining the woid itfclf. Perhaps it vyiH be 
enough geneially to inform the F.ngliih leader, that the ftadia 
to which reference is ufually m.'ide by claffic writers were the 
Olympic, the Pythian, and the Italic. 'Flie Olympic ftadium 
was fix hundred feet, the P) thiaii a tiioufand, and the Italian fix 
hundred and twcnly-fi^c. 

I fhould add, that the Olympic ftadium was ufed in an ap- 
propriate fenfe, to ftgnify the fp.acc in which the chaiiot racea 
were performed. In this fenfe it is ufed by Mr. Gibbon 
«* The Olympic ftadium was open to wealth, merit, and ambi- 
tion.”— See farther on this fubjed Weft’s Dilfertation on th# 
Olympic Games, and the Vovage du Jeunc Anacharlis. 


he 
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he drew this obvious conclufion: — That according 
to the rules of proportion, the exadl meafure of 
tiie foot of Hercules ^ as much exceeded thofe of 
other men, as the Olympic fladium was longer than 
the reft. Taking, therefore, the fize of the foot of 
Hercules, and adding to it fuch a height of body 
as the regular fymmctry of all the other limbs de- 

* The foot of HeradesS ^ — From hence comes the proverb of 
Ex pede Herculcm, You may know Hercules by his foot, of 
which the chapter before us Is a fufficient explanation. A limi- 
lar Itoi y is related of Phidias, who, from leeing the claw of a 
lion, was able to afeertain tiie exafl fize of the animal. 7’his 
alfo gave rife to a proverb, Leonem cx un_£;uibiis cllimarc. You 
may guefs the fizc of the lion by ids claws. This is explained 
in the Adagia of Erafmus, who refers the reader for an accurate 
defeription of the rules of proportion to the third book of Vi- 
truvius. James Gronovius, in a note to this chapter, tells a 
ridiculous fcory of an enormous human tooth which was brought 
to Rome in the reign of Tiberius. The emperor gave it to 
Pulcher the geometrician, commanding him to deferibe the ex- 
ad proportions of the perfon to whom the tooth belonged, 
which he is faid to have done. The anecdote is related by 
Phlegon. — Paufanias fays, that the height of Hercules was four 
cubits and a foot. But perhaps wc are not able to rcafon more 
accurately about the cubit than about the ftadium. If we take 
the mean proportion between the feripture and the Roman cu- 
bit, we may fuppofe Hercules to have been fix feet feven inches 
high. There are many who conceive our firll parent to have 
been of ftill more extraordinary fize. 

There is a mountain in the ifland of Ceylon, called the Peak 
of Adam, becaufe, according to the tradition of the country, it 
was the place of his refidence. The prints of his feet are yet 
to be found there, above two palms in length. Pythagora^ 
would not infer fuch a gigantic fiature from . thence as that 
which others attribute to Adam.— 

E a 
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manded, he inferred from it, as a juft confequencr^ 
that Hercules ds much ftirpafled other men in fta- 
ture, as the Olympic ftadium exceeded all thofe de‘-^ 
fcribed with the fame number of paces* 


Chap. II. 

A fajfage from Epictetus the Stoic y quoted appojitely hy 
Herodes AtticuSy againfi a certain boaftful young 
many a fiudent (in appearance only ) of philojophy , by 
•which he has elegantly dijiinguijhed between the true 
Stoicy and the mob of prating coxcombs who call 
thcfn/elves Stoics. 

H erodes ATTICUSS a man of con- 
fular rank and eminent for his knowledge 
of Greek, frequently invited us, when purfuing our 
ftudies at Athens, to his villas near the city ; that is 
to fay, myfclf the moft excellent Servilianus, with 

many 

* Hrrodes Atticus was defccnded from the great Miltiades ; 
but though born to fplendour and the moft profufe wealth, he 
chofe ratlnsr to be diftinguiihed as the friend and cultivator of 
learning. He wrote many works, none of which have come 
down to us. He had a fon ds ftupid and contemptible as the 
father was ingenious and eftimable. See him again mentioned. 
Book IX. c. ii. Book XVllI. c. xii. Book XIX. c. xii. 

* Confular The title of Vir Confularis, or Ccmfular 

Man, was given to whoever had ferved the office of conful. 

3 That is to fay, wyfelf.'] — ^This pafl'age contradifts the refined 
^fage of modern times, which requires that the perfon fpcaking 

(hould 
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many others of our countrymen who had come 
from Rome to Greece for the improvement of their 
minds. There, when we were with him at, his 
villa na^ned Ccphifia, and the fummer was the hot- 
tefl, and the dog-ftar reigned, we were protedted 
from the heat by the fhades of fpreading groves, by 
extended but agreeable walks under refrefliing por- 
ticoes, by neat, frequent, and pellucid baths, and by 
the agreeablcnefs of the whole villa together, every 
where refounding with the fall of waters and melody 
of birds. At the fame place was with us a young 
man affcdling to be a ftudent of philofophy, and, 
as himfelf pretended, of the Stoic fedl, but into- 
lerably pert and loquacious. In thofe converfations, 
which fucceeded our entertainments, it was his cuf- 
tom to difpute diffufely, and with rude and unfea- 
fonable abruptnefs, on fubjedls of philofophy j con- 
fidently afierting that, compared with himfelf, every 
one elfc, the very firft in Attic eloquence, every 
Roman, nay every one of Italy without diftindlion, 

fliOLiiJ name himfelf lafl:. It does not appear that the ancients 
Jiad any fixed and determinate rule on this fubjeft, for we indif- 
ferently find the perfon fpeaking the firft and the laft member in 
the fentence. See Cicero, in his Oration pro Doino : “ Quod 
enim par amicltuc confularis fuit unquam in hoc civitate con- 
jiindius quam fuimus inter nos ego et Cn. Pompeius.** See 
alfo Livy, who makes Tullus thus exprefs himfelf; “ Quod 
bonum lauftum felixque fit populo Romano et mihi. “ Thy 
father and I,” fays the Virgin to our Saviour, « have fought 
thee forrOwing.”— *-Again, Chrift fays, " I and my Father are 
one.” The anecdote of Wolfey, and his phrafe of “ Ego et Rex 
meus,” which was made part of the accufation againft him, is 
fiifficiently known. See Animadver. Philip. Carol, p. iz. 

B 3 was 
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was ignorant and unaccompliflied. ‘ He would alfo 
din us with hard and unufual words, with enfnar^ 
ing fyllogifms and quirks of logic, affirming that 
fuch no one could explain fatisfacSlorily but him-- 
fclf. As to ethics, the nature of the human under- 
ftanding, the caufes of virtues, their offices, proxi- 
mates, and oppofites, the fallacies and difeafes of 
vices, the impurities and contagions of the mind, 
thefe were what no man had explored, compared, 
and reflefted upon, more than himfelf. He afferted 
alfo, that the habit and condition of happinefs, 
which he conceived himfelf to have obtained, could 
not be injured or diminifhed by pain or difeafe of 
body, or by any of thofe dangers which menace 
death ; and that no malady could cloud the fixed 
and ferene countenance of the Stoic. He repeated 
thefe empty boaftings till we all wiffied them at an 
end, being heartily wearied with his prating, w^hen 
Herodes Ipcaking in the Greek tongue, as was his 
more frequent cuftom, thus addrefied him : Suf- 
fer me, thou greaceft of all philofophers, fince be- 
ing, as you fay, fools and blockheads, we cannot of 
ourfelves anfwer you, to recite from a book, what 
Epiftetus, indifputably the firft of the Stoics, thought 
and faid on fuch lofty boaftiug as your’s. He then 
ordered the fecond book of the Differtacions of 
Epiftetus, arranged by Arrian, to be brought, in 
which that venerable old man reprimanded with 
juft feverity thofe youths who, calling themfelves 
Stoics, without bang of upright and ufeful lives, 
amufed themfelves with trifling theorems, and in 

difeuffing 
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rfifcufling puerile elements. The book was pro- 
Curved, and die palfage read from it, in which Epic- 
tetus, with equal feverity and humour, feparates 
and diftinguifhes from the true and genuine Stoic, 
who certainly was unimpeded, free, rich, and happy, 
the vulgar and profligate herd, who, calling them- 
fclves Stoics, and involving the eyes of their hear- 
ers in a dark cloud of verbal fubtleties \ profaned 
the character of a mod venerable feft. 

Talk to me concerning good and evil ^ 

Hear 

The wind from Ilium to the C icon’s fhore 
Hath driven me : — 

Of things, fome are good, Ibme evil, and fome in- 
different. Now the good are the virtues, and 
whatever partakes of them 5 and the evil, vices, 
?ind what partakes of vice 5 the indifferent lie be- 

^ rerBaJ fubtleties .'] — See thefe technical quibbles and falla- 
cies of the Stoics humorouily illuftraled by the anecdote of 
Protagoras, in Book X. c. x. A pcrfpicuous and fatisfaftory 
account of tlie philofophy and difcipline of Zeno and his fol • 
lowers is to be found in Enfield’s Hillory of Philofophy, an 
ufeful and important work. After relating the llory of Prota- 
goras, Dr. Enfield adds, “ Such vagaries of hiunan ingenuity, 
however trifling and ridiculous in themfelves, afford an inftruc- 
tive example of the folly of attempting to excel in trifles, and 
of the mifehief ariiing from philofophical vanity. What can 
we fay to the whole bufinefs of dialeiftics, as it appears to have 
been conduced by the Stoics, bu; exclaim with Seneca, Oh 
pueriles ineptias, &c.” 

* Talk to v/e .] — This paflage of Epictetus I have given in 
the verfion of Mrs. Carter, both becaufe 1 could not have ren- 
dered it fo well myfclft and becaufe I am happy in this oppor- 
tunity of paying a compliment to a refpedable character. 

P4 
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tween thefc, as riches, health, life, death, plcafure, 
pain« 

Whence do you know this ? 

Hellanicus fays it in his -Egyptian hiftory — For 
what doth it fignify whether one names the Hiftory 
of Hellanicus, or the Ethics of Diogenes, or Chry- 
fippus, or Cleanthes ? — Have you then examined any 
of thefe things, and formed a principle of your own ? 
But (hew me how you are ufed to exercife yourfelf 
on (hipboard. Remember this divifion : when the 
maft rattles, and fome idle fellow ftands by you, 
while you are fereaming, and fays, For Heaven’s 
fake talk as you did a little while ago : Is it vice 
to fiiffcr ftiipwreck, or doth it partake of vice ? — 
Would you not take up a log, and throw it at his 
head? What have we to do with you. Sir? We 
are perifhing, and you come and jeft.— Again, if 
Csefar (hould fummon you to anlwcr an accufation ; 
remember the divifion ; if w^hen you are going in, 
pale and trembling, any one (lioiild meet you, and 
fay. Why do you tremble. Sir ? What is this affair 
you are engaged in ? Doth Caefar within give vir- 
tue or vice to thofc who approach him ? — What 
do you too infult me, and add to my evils ?— Nay, 
but tell me, philofopher, why you tremble? Is 
there any other danger but death, or a prifon, or 
bodily pain, or exile, or defamation ? — Why what 
fncMild there be elfe? — Are any of thefe vice, or do 
they partake of vice ? What, then, did you yourfelf 
ufe to fay of thefe things ? — What have you to do 
with' me, Sir ? my own evils are enough for me. — 
You fay right 5 your own evils are, indeed, enougji 

for 
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tor you : your bafenefs, your cowardice, and that ar- 
r^r,ance, by which you were elefted as you fit in the 
fchools. Why did you plume yourfelf with what is 
not your own ? Why did you call yourfelf a Stoic ? 

Obferve yoiirfcl^es thus in your a6t ions, and 

you will find of what feel you are. You will find 
that mofl of you are Epicureans, a few Peripatetics, 
and thefe but loofe ones.” 

On hearing the above, this moft arrogant young 
man became mute, as if all this had been fpoken 
net by Epidletus againfi: certain other charafters, but 
by Herodes againft him. 
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tween thefe, as riches, health, life, death, plcafure, 
pain. 

Whence do you know this ? 

« Hellanicus fays it in his ^Egyptian hiftory — For 
what doth it fignify whether one names the Hiftory 
of Hellanicus, or the Ethics of Diogenes, or Chry- 
fippus, or Cleanthes ? — Have you then examined any 
of thefe things, and formed a principle of your own ? 
But fhew me how you are ufed to exercife yourfelf 
on fhipboard. Remember this divifion : when the 
maft rattles, and fome idle fellow ftands by you, 
while you are fereaming, and fays. For Heaven’s 
fake talk as you did a little while ago : Is it vice 
to fuffer fliipwreck, or doth it partake of vice ? — 
Would you not take up a log, and throw' it at his 
head ? What have we to do with you. Sir ? We 
are periftiing, and you come and jeft.— Again, if 
Caefar fhould fummon you to anfwcr an accufation ; 
remember the divifion : if w^lien you are going in, 
pale and trembling, any one fiiould meet you, and 
fay. Why do you tremble. Sir ? What is this affair 
you are engaged in ? Doth Caefar within give vir- 
tue or vice to thofe who approach him ? — What 
do you too infult me, and add to my evils ? — Nay, 
but tell me, philofopher, why you tremble ? Is 
there any other danger but death, or a prifon, or 
bodily pain, or exile, or defamation ? — Why what 
Iho jld there be elfe? — Are any of thefe vice, or do 
they partake of vice ? What, then, did you yourfelf 
ufe to fay of thefe things ? — What have you to do 
with' me, Sir ? my own evils are enough for me. — 
You fay right j your own evils are, indeed, enougp 
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for you : your bafenefs, your cowardice, and that ar- 
r^^ance, by which you were elcdted as you fit in the 
fchools- Why did you plume yourfclf with what is 
not your own ? Why did you call yourfelf a Stoic ? 

Obferve yourfclycs thus in your adlions, and 

you will find of what fei5l you are. You will find 
that moft of you are Epicureans, a few Peripatetics, 
and thefe but loofe ones.” 

On hearing the above, this mod arrogant young 
man became mute, as if all this had been Ipoken 
net by Epidletus againd certain other charafters, but 
by Herodes againd him. 
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Chap. III. 

Chile y the Lacedemonian y had a dotil^fid opinion of 
what was allowable to be done in behalf of a friend ^ 
that we ought very anxioufy to confider whether it 
he excufeahky in the fervice of friendsy to tranjgrefs 
the law. Remarks and quotations from dbcophraftus 
and Marcus Cicero upon tbofe Jubjebis, 

I N their writings * who have recorded the lives 
and aftions of famous men, it is fild of Chilo'' 
the Lacedaemonian, that on the lafl: day of his life, 
when death was approaching, he thus fpalte to his 
furrounding friends : — That there is very little of 
all chat I have faid and done in the com le of a long 
life, which has given me caufe of repentance, you 
may, perhaps, well know. At this period I cer- 
tainly do not delude myfelf, when I fay, that I havfc 
never done any thing the remembrance of which 

* In their — In the earlier editions of Gellius, the 

former part of this cJiaptcr is wanting. It began with the 
fentence, Chilo homo prxllabilis fapientiaj. It was rellored by 
Canter from an ancient manufeript. See his Nov. Left. c. v. 

• C/>/7o.]— Chilo was one of the feven wife men, and faid to 
have lived 550 years before Chrift : little more is recorded of 
him than that he was wife and virtuous. A fketch of his life 
is given by Diogenes Laertius, in whofe work alfo the anecdote 
here related of him may be found. An example of his fagacity 
jiiay be feen in the flrfl: book of Herodotus ; and fuch of his fay- 
jngs as are preferved prove him to have been a man of profound 
thinking, and accurate knowledge of the human heart. 

give3 
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gives me uneafincfs, one incident alone excepted, 
in which, wiicther I a6led right or wrong, I am by 
no i'ncans fatisfied : I was once a judge, with two 
others, on the life of a friend. The law was fuch 
as to require his condemnation. Either, therefore, 
a friend was to be loft by a capital punifhment, or 
the Jaw was to be fraudulently evaded. Of the va- 
rious means of alleviating lb perplexing a matter 
which prefented themfelvc s to my mind, that which 
I adopted Teemed comparatively the moft juftina- 
ble : I filently gave my own vote for his con- 
demnation, but I perfuaded my fellow-judges to ac- 
quit him. Thus, in fo important a bufinefs, I 
neither violated the duty of thejriend, nor of the 
judge. But the fact gives me this uneafinefs : I fear 
that it was in fome degree both perfidious and cri- 
minal, on the fame occafion, at the fame time, and 
in a common bufinefs, to perfuade others to do that 
which in my own judgment was not right." — Here 
we find that Chiio, a man of fuperior wifoom, was 
doubtful how far, in behalf of a friend, he might 
offend againft law and equity; which thing alfo 
diftrelled him at the dole of life. Many others 
alfo of thofe who cultivated philofophy, as appears 
from their writings, have enquired with particular 
fenfibility and acuteneis, Whether a friend may 
be aflifted (I ufe their own words) in oppolition to 
juftice, to what degree, and in what inftances." 
The meaning of which is, that they enquired whe- 
ther fometimes, againft law and eftablilhed cuftom, 
a friend might be aflifted, on what particular oc- 
cafions, and to what extent. Many, as I before 

remarked, 
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remarked, have dijputed upon this queftion ; but It 
has been inveftigatcd with the greateft diligrace 
by Thcophraftus, one of the mod modeft but 
mod learned of the Peripatetic feed. His opi- 
nions on this fubjed are to be found, if I remem- 
ber right, in iiis fird book on Friendfliip, which 
Cicero appears to have conluked ^ when he wrote 
his own. What other things, he thought pro- 
per to borrow from Theophradus, he tranfpofed, 
as was the nature of his genius and tade, inod hap- 
pily and mod pertinently. But this particular paf- 
fage, though, as I before obferved, fully difeuifed, 
and of all things the mod difficult, he (lightly and 
hadily palTed over. He has omitted to borrow 
what Theophradus wrote with equal labour and 
reflexion ; and leaving the more perplexed and 
fubtle part of the difpute, kas given but a few words 
on the nature of the thing itfelf. If any one fliall 


• jSppears to ba^e confaltcd .'] — PhUippuis C^rohi';, a Icarnro 
commentator on GcIIius, points out to the rcnolt r variou.s paf 
fages in the writings of Cicero, which are obviouily borrowed 
from popular Greek authors witb.out acknowledgment ; particu- 
larly from Dirarchor., Dcmoilhenes, Plato., and Ifocrntcs, wdiicli 
the Roman orator has more than imitated in his accufation of 
Verres, in his fpsech for Milo, in his oration againft Midias, 
in his books de Fato, de Legibus, and in many other places. — 
A memorable inllance of this plagiarifm, if it may fo be called, 
is exhibited in the work of Macrobius, who has in various 
places taken whole paflTages, and almoft entire chapters, from 
Gellius ; which is the more lingular, as they lived in point of 
time not very remote from each other. A collection of tliefe 
frauds or thefts has been made by Thomahus, to which, fays 
the learned author of the preface to Bellendenus, in the opinion 
of Morhofius, more might be added. 


choofc 
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ckoofe to examine the paffage in Cicero, it is here 
added : — 

I am of opinion that this diftinftion fhould be 
obferved : If the minds of friends be of approved 
worth, there Ihould then, without any referve, pre- 
vail betwixt them a ^participation of all things, of 
defires and of pleafures ; but if any emergence 
arife in which the lefs ingenuous defires of our 
friends are to be gratified, and w^hich involve their 
fafety or reputation, it may then be allowed to de- 
viate from what is right, if this may be done with- 
out extreme infamy ; for thus far indulgence may be 
given to friendfhip .’’ — 'Vic may deviate, fays h^, 
from what is right when a friend's life or reputation 
is at flake ; but of what kind this deviation may be> 
how far we may go to afilft a friend, or in what 
vicioufnefs of his mind, he does not fpecify. Yet 
in thefe perils of our friends^ v/hat avails it me to 
know that I may deviate froiTi what is right if 1 can 
do io without extreme bafenefs, unleis he had alfb 
jijformed me what liis idea of extreme bafenefs is ; 
and having once departed from equity, how far I 
may proceed ? Thus far indulgence may be 
granted to friendfiiip." — Now this is the very thing 
of moll importance to be known, but which thefe 
teachers have not defined, how far, and to what 
degrees, allowance may be made for friendfhip. The 
wife Chilo, mentioned above, to preferve a friend 
violated equity, but it is obvious how far he went j 
to fave his friend's life, he gave advice v/hich was 
unjuft ; but at the end of his life he doubted whe- 
ther tliis adion could becenfured as criminal. We 

muft 
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muft not,” fays Cicero, take up arms againft ouT 
country to ferve our friend.” Who did not know 
this, as Lucilius obferves, before Theognis ^^was 
born ? But this is what I enquire, and am anxious 
to know, that granting a f iend may be ferved 
againft law and againft equity v/hen it may be 
done without injury to the public liberty and peace, 
and when, as he fays, we have deviated from what 
is right, how much may this be done, on what oc- 
cafions, and to what extent ? Pericles of Athens, a 
man of exalted genius, and adorned with every va- 
luable accompliftiment, gave us in one inftance his 
undifguifed fentiments. A friend having aHced him 
to forfwear himfelf in his intereft and behalf, he 
made him this reply : It becomes me to aftift 
my friends, but I muft alfo reverence the gods 


^ Before T/jcogfils . original is, IIoc profe6lo nemo 
ignoravit etiam priurquam Thcognis, ut Lucilius ait, nafeeretur. 
I believe the verfion I have given will be found fufficiently 
literal and correal; but a French tranflation of Gellius, not 
long fince publiflied, renders the paffage thus : Eh ! qui e/Lce 
qui Fignoroit ? e’eft un axiome plus ancien que Theognia et 
Lucilius.” 

The fame expreflion, ufed proverbially, occurs in Plutarch : 
/xHf ©ioynv yiyovsvut^ It ieems furpriling that this 

expreflion has not been noticed by any of the profeflTed collec- 
tors of proverbs, particularly as it appears in a proverbial form 
amongft the fragments of Lucilius: « Piiufquani Tjieognis 
nafeeretur.” 

* Reverence the It is here read I think, 

with Gronovius, that the reading which occurs in Plutarch, de 
ineptaverecundia, is better ; we there find it ra ufque 
ad aram. I prefer this from its particular allufion, for it was 
the peribn who took an oatli to touch the altar. 

X - Theophraftus 
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'JTheophrafViis alfo, in his book before mentioned, 
introduces this fubjedt more at large, and handles ic 
more corredlly and with greater minutenefs than 
Cicero. But even he in his dilTcrtation does not give 
his opinion of fingle fadls, nor does he adduce the 
unerring teflimony of examples ; but he treats the 
fubjedt fummarily, and in a general way, as thus : 

A fmall and trifling degree of balenefs,’* fays he, 

or even of infamy, is to be incurred, if great advan- 
tage may thus be obtained to a friend ; for the fmall 
ftain of contaminated virtue is done away and 
atoned for, by the greater and more ferious excel- 
lence of aflilting a friend. This trifling blot, this 
little aperture as it were in our flime, is mended by 
the folidity of the good derived ro onr friend. 
Neither, he adds, flioied wc be moved by words, 
that the purity of rny reputation and the interefl of 
my friend are thingfj not equal between them- 
felves. Thefe mull be determined by the weight 
and importance of immediate circumftances, and 
not by verbal terms on the comparative qualities of 
things. In things indeed wliich are either equal, 
or not much otheiwife, when our friend’s interefl: 
is to be weighed againfl: our integrity, this latter 
muft preponderate. But when our friend’s interefl 
exceeds to a great degree, and in a matter of no 
great magnitude, the diminution of our honour is 
inconfiderablc, then tlie advantage of our friend 

* j^perture."] — Lacuna; perhaps eyelet-hole, though lei» 
elegant^ would better have conveyed- the meaning of the au- 
thor. 
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ihould be fuperior to any regard for our own ' vir^ 
tue i juft as a vaft weight of brafs is of more value 
than fmall filings of gold.** — I have added the words 
of Theophraftus on this fut^eft : 

In a thing of this kind I do not know which is 
more eftimable, or which part, compared with the 
correfpondcnt part of fom^thing elfe, is preferable. 
As for example ; as gold is more eftimable than 
brafs, and a portion of gold, compared with its cor- 
refpondent portion of brafs, fcems of more value, 
but an accumulation of number and of magnitude 
will make an alteration.** 

Favorinus ’ alfo, the philofoplier, fomewhat re- 
laxing and inclining the exadl balance of juftice, 
'thus defines this indulgence and feafonable kind- 
nefs. “ That which is called favour by men is a 
remiffion of the feverity of juftice according to the 
occafion.** 

In another place this fame Theophraftus has thus 
cxprefied his fentimcnts: — " The fmallnefs and the 


^ Fn'vor/nus .] — The life of this philolbpher is given by Phi- 
loilratus. He wrote various things on hiftory and philofophy, 
as Appears alfo from Stoba;us. He lived in the time of Adrian. 
|t is reported that he expreffed hiinfelf aftonifhed at three 
things ‘.—That, being born in Gaul, he fliould fpeak Greek fo 
well ; that, being an eunuch, he fhould be accufed of adultery ; 
and that, hav ing confidently thwarted the emperor, he fhould pre- 
ferve his life. His name in Greek is his Latin 

name is Favorinus, from Favor, as Cenforinus from Cenfor. 
He was remarkable alfo for his great fluency of oratory. Be- 
fides Philoflratus, the reader may confult concerning him Sui- 
das, who fays, amongft other things, that he was an hermaphro- 
dite ; and Lucian, in his Eunuch, and Demonax. 


auagnitude 
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magnitude of thefe things, and all thefe eftimates 
of duty are moderated, dircdled, and governed by 
certain periods of time externally affedling them, 
by the dependant circumftances of pcrfons, caufes, 
and feafons, by the neceflities of the things them- 
felves, concerning which it would be difficult to 
give decided precepts, all which confiderations to- 
gether mayjuflify aflent or the contrary* Thefe 
and fimilar opinions are profefTed by Theophraftus 
difcreetly, earnerdy, and pioufly, yet rather with an 
intention to difcriminate and argue, than to decide 
with opiniative confidence. For they indeed who 
are ignorant of the caufes of knowledge, the diver- 
fities of bodies, and the modes of difputation, can- 
not produce a precept plain, difbindt, and unchange- 
able, that vv'ill ap[dy t(j every fa61:, v/hich was what in 
the firfl part of this effiiy I faid was the thing we 
wanted. Among other wife and falutary maxims of 
this Chilo, who was the occafion of the arguments here 
introduced, this which follows is of experienced ufe- 
fulnefs, as reftraining wdthin due limits the ungo- 
vernable paffions of love and hatred* — " So love % 

• So /o'Z'e .] — This ilngular fentimenr, here aferibed to Chilo, 
is, by Arifiotle and Cicero, given to Bias. In Cicero’s tra^I 
on Friend ftiip, Lclius affirms it to have been the opinion of, 
Scipio African ns, that no fentiment could be adduced more 
hoftile to true friendfliip ; which, indeed, if the fcntence be un- 
derftood literally, is natural and juft. To reftrain tlic impulfe 
of the focial afteffions, from the idea that vve may one day hate 
thofe whom now we love, tends to poifon the fources of the 
nobleft virtues, to excite univerfally the unamiable fpirit of dif- 
truft, and, like Roche faucault’s Maxims, to prefent us only with 
the moft unfavourable picture of human nature. But perhaps 
no more was intended than generally to teach us moderation in 
the indulgence of all our paftions. 

VoL. I. C (%5 
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(lays he) as if you would one dav hate, and fo 
hate as if hereafter you may love.” Concern- 
ing this Chilo, Plutarch the philofopher thus writes, 
in his treatife on the Soul : — “ The fage Chile 
hearing one fay that he had no enemy, alked him 
if he had then no friend ; thinking that friendlhips 
and enmities neceffarily followed, and were depen- 
dent on each other,” 
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Chap. IV. 

The nice and curious explanation^ by Antonius Julianus^ 
proving the elegance of a word borrowed by Cicero^ 
in one of his orations. 

A ntonius julianus', the rhetor 

rician, was of a very ingenuous and pleafmg 
temper ^ his learning was both ufefuJ and agreeable, 
and his diligence and memory, with relpedl to an- 
cient elegancies, was exceedingly copious. He was 
almoft always employed in examining the works of 

For the few chapters like the prefent which occur in this 
work, the author himfelf has made an adequate apology in his 
preface. Concerning this, it mutt be acknowledged that, turn- 
ing on a verbal nicety and diftindlion in the Latin language, it 
cannot be transfufed with due effedi into any other; nor if it 
could, would it materially gratify the curiolity of an EngUfti 
reader. It was omitted for this reafon I prefume in the French 
tranflation of Gellius, which I before mentioned, though that 
work certainly contains other chapters on the fubjcfl of gram- 
mar and verbal criticifm equally dry and uninteretting. For 
my own part, having undertaken to tranflate the work of an 
ancient writer, I fhould tliink that I imperfedly performed my 
duty by fupprefling any part of my original becaufe attended 
with difficulties, or becaufe it was in my own judgment com- 
paratively lefs entertaining. 

* Antonius Julianus,'] — Commentators exprefs a doubt whether 
this is the fame perfon mentioned by ancient writers, and by Mi- 
nutius Felix in particular, by the name ofSalvius julianus. This 
latter lived in the time of Adrian, wrote on the Jews, and is 
jtlfo mentioned by Spartianus, Eufebius, and others, 

Ca 
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the older writers with fo great acutenefs, weigTTing 
their excellence or detecting their errors, that his 
judgment was correft alnioft to perfcdlion. This 
Julianus had the following opinion on the Enthy- 
meme % which is in Cicero’s oration for Cn. Plan- 
cius. I will firft cite the words which gave rife 
to that opinion : — 

Yet the owing of money and of klndnefs are 
different things : he who pays money inftantly ceafes 
to have that which he has paid, for he who is in 
debt keeps back another man’s mom y. But he 
who pays kindnefs, ftill has it s and he who has it % 

^ Emhy7ncmc,'\ — 7'his, in logic and rhetoric, is an argument 
coniifting of two proportions— an antcceJent, and a confe- 
quence immediately deduciblc from it : or ratlier, a contrafted 
fyllogifm. 

3 it is impolTible to tranllate this palTage, and retain the point 
of the original. Habere gratiam is a phrafe the meaning of 
which is not only to return tlianks for favours received, but 
alfo to be grateful in mind ; upon which complex meaning of 
the term the point of Cicero’s exprelTion depends. It is fomc- 
what exemplified by the following pafiage in the Eunuch of 
Terence : 

** Et habetur et refertur Thais a me ita uti merita es gratia.*’ 

But the Englifli reader will more eafily comprehend its purport 
from the following lines of Milton, which feem almoil literally 
borrowed from what is before us : — 

** Lifted up fo high, 

I ’sdeign’d fubjedlion, and thought one ftep higher 
Would fet me high’ft, and in a moment quit 
The debt imroenfe of endlefs gratitude. 

So burdenfome, ftill paying ftill to owe; 

Forgetful what from him 1 Hill receiv'd. 

And underilood not that a grateful mind 
By owing, owes not, but ftill pays, at once 
Indebted and difcharged.’* 

Vr 
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hy tlie circnmftancc of having it, pays it. Nor 
ihall I ceafe to be in debt to Planciiis, by paying 
him this kindnefs ; neither fhould I have paid him 
lefs in my inclination towards him, if he had never 
been involved in this trouble.” 

The body of the fentcnce, he obfcrvcd, was 
fmooth and unembarraflcd ; and, as far as modu- 
lation was concerned, fufficiendy elegant i but it 
was necehai y to make allov/ance for a word’s being 
a little changed from its original meariing, that the 
whole fentcnce, taken together, might be confiftent 
with itfelf. Comparing the c'zc;///^ of kindnefs and 
of money together, the word will certainly 

apply to both. The (^zc/rV/^- of kindnefs, and of mo- 
ney, may properly be oppolcd to each other, if the 
exprefTion of owing kindnefs and owing money be 
allowable. But let us fee what happens in the cafe 
of owing and paying money, and in that of owing 
and returning kindnd' , ftill applying the word owiftg 
to both. Cicero, he continued, when he affirmed 
that the owing of kindnefs and the owing of money 
were diiycrent, and gave his rcafon why he thought 
fo, applied the to money j fpeaking of 

kindneis, inftcad of he lavs hahet, d hefe are 
his words ; — ct nid r.efert hahet^ et 
qui hahet in t'o ipjo q' odhabst; ref^rtb^ But tlfis word 
doc:> not full the compaiiiou v;!)ich i: made; for 
the owing of kindnefs, not the bacini it, is com- 
pared with money. He cordcq'jcntly ought to 
have Paid, and he v/ho oi'^jcs, by the ad. pays; 

which would be abfurd and fbiced, if kinuiicls not 
yet returned might be faid to be returned, becaufe 
C j it 
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it is owed. He changed, therefore, and fubitifuted 
a word fimllar to that which he onnitted^ that he 
might ftill feem to preferve the purport of the 
word owitjgy the fubjeft of coinparifon, and not in- 
jure the neatnefs of the fentence. In this manner 
did Julianus explain and criticife thefe paflages of 
ancient writers, which young men read ^ under his 
infpe^lion. 


Young men This alludes to what formed a part of 

Roman education. It was ulual, after palling through the forms 
of domellic difclplinc, for young men of family to be placed 
under the care and patronage of feme chara£ler diftinguilhed 
by abilities and learning. With him they conftantly fpent their 
time, attending him in the fenate, at the bar, and conllituting as 
it were part of his family in private life. Amongll other things 
propofed to young men by thefe inftrudlors, were controverted 
queftions of ancient hidory or fcience, about which they were 
to cxercife their talents in difpute and argument. Thus were 
Cicero, his great rival Hortenfius, Julius Caefar, and other il- 
ludrious charadlers of ancient Rome, initiated into the paths 
which condudlcd them to the higheft honours of the date. 

It may be added, that in an earlier period of the Roman 
hidory the ftudy of rhetoric was thought injurious to the youth, 
and prejudicial to the date. Accordingly, we find that different 
decrees of the fenate were palled, expelling rhetoricians from 
Rome, See Suetonius de Claris Rhetoribus. The ufefulnefs of 
the art gradually appearing, it became, in fucceeding times, 
highly honourable. 


Chap. 
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Chap. V. 

the orator Demojihenes was diJlinguiJ/jed by a 
difgr aceful attention to the ornaments of his perjon ; 
and that llortcnfius the pleader^ from the fame faulty 
and from his 'ufing the a5lion of a player when he 
fpokt\ was called a Bacchanalian dancing-girL 

I T is fiiid of DcmofLhenes % that in neatncls of 
drcfs S and attention to his pcrlbn, he was de- 
Jicate and exabl even to a fault. From hence his 
fpruce vefl: and effeminate robes were ufed by his 

rivals 

* Dcmr>phcnes.'\^lt\\c name of Demofthenes is fo familiar, 
that a mo k’rn writer is fearful of introducing it, well knowing 
that whatever he can fay is in danger of being rejected as tiite 
and common. Vef, with the imprelhon that many Englilh 
waiter^ may have conceive 1 prejudices againfl tliis illuftrious 
char::. ter, liallily taken up, and, perhaps, uiijuftly founded, I 
cnniiDt refill the prefenv. opportunity of doing av/ay ibine of 
thcar cliects. Ir i& by many iniaglnvd that in the great theatre 
on which iiis abilities were more coiil’pjcuouny difplayed, he 
dilhonoured his talent-., and injured his country, by accepting a 
bribe from Philip of Maecdou. it is not conliftent with the 
limits which 1 have preicribcd. myfelf to enter into p .rticulars j 
but the reader may be lumredi t:i:it the falfity of this imputation 
has been proved even to denianf r lion by a name as illulbuous 
as that of Paufanias. On the fohjecl: of the arcufation here in* 
troduced, I am inclined to think that much may be allowed for 
the mifreprelentations of ignorance, much for the ".raggerations 
of envy, Demoilhenes died in exile, and probably by poifon. 
His melancholy fate, and that of Cicero, is alluded to in fome 
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rivals and opponents as a reproach againft him. 
This alfo gave rife to fundry bafe and unbecoming 
appellations, reflefling not only on his manhood, 
but his moral charadler \ In like manner Hor- 
tenfius, almoft the greatefi: orator of his time, ex- 
cept Cicero, becaufe his drefs was cliofen and put 
on with the moft ft tidied care and extraordinary 
neatnefs, and bccaufe, when pleading, his hands 
were conftantly in a<ftion^, had many harlli and 

very eftcrgetic lines by Juvenal, in the Satire, where he em- 
phatically deferibes the ill conrequences of indulging ilic ex- 
treme of every ruling palTion : — 

** Eloquium aut famam Demoflhcr.is aut Ciccronis 
Incipit optare, et totis quinquatribus optat, 

Quifquis adhuc uno partam coJit aiTe Minervam, 

Quern fequltur cuftos angullai vcrnula capfje ; 

Eloquio, fed uterque perit orator.’’ 

* TJeatne/s of drefs.']* — This peculiarity, which of itfelf will 
juftify no conclufion with refpe^f to internal charadlcr, has dif- 
tinguifhed many eminent men of our own country. It is par- 
ticularly related of the pious Nelfon, and the accomplilhed 
Gray. 

5 Moral charaSler.] — The exprcfiion in the original is of a 
kind which admits of no tranflaiion, and refers to the loweft 
and moft deteftable profligacy, concerning which, as Ogden, in 
one of his fermons, emphatically fays, " the greateft ignorance 
is the greateft wifdom.” 

^ His hands vsere conJlajstJy in a Si on.] — Cicerc, in his ipeech 
againft Q^Caecilius, ufually called Divinatio, mentions this ha- 
bit of Horten fius : " Quid cum accufationis membra dividere 
cceperit, et in digitis fuis lingulas partes caufaj conftituere.** 
Again : “ Mihi cniin videtur pcriculum fore ne ille non modo 
verbis tc obruat, fd gcjln ipfi ac motn corporis praeftringat 
aciem ingenii tui.” See alfc Valerius Maximus, Book VIII. 
c. X. who thus fays of Hortcnliur, and his adlion when (peak- 
ing : ** Ncfcircs utrum cupidius ad audiendum eum an id 
Ipcftandum concurrerctur. 

ODorobrious 
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opprobrious terms heaped upon him ; and in the 
very caufes and trials abufed for refembling an 
a6lor. But L. Torquatus, a man of unpolifhed 
mind and unamiable manners, when the affair of 
Sylla was before the judges, with ftill greater 
bitternefs called him not an actor, but the pofture- 
Ihewing Dionyfia, a well-known little dancing-girl; 

Dionyfia !** replied Hortenfius, in a fofc and gen- 
tle tone ; had rather be Dionyfia, than, as you 
are, Torquatus, unacquainted with thcMufes % with 
Venus, and with Bacchus. 

’ Vnacqnainicd vdlh the Mu/es, &:c.] — The firft and fecond of 
thefe exprclTiOhs require no explanation ; the third, “ unac- 
quainted with Bacchus,** docs. The Oreek is 
which was applied to a perfon who faid nothing to the purpofe. 
The firrt origin of tragedy was the linging of verfes or hymns 
in honour of Bacchus. When, as an improvement upon this, the 
early poets attempted to interweave circumftances of ancient 
mythology, or to introduce fomctliing of a moral tendency, the 
common people exclaimed, <7^0^ Aiovtroy, This is nothing 
about Bacchus, 


Chap, 
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Chap. VI. 

from a fpeech delivered hy Metellus Numidicus^ 
in bis cenjorjhipi to the people ^ in which he encouraged 
them to matrimony ; why that fpeech is ccnfured^ and 
bow it may be defended^ 

T he fpeech of Metellus NumidiCus *, a grave 
and eloquent man, was read to a numerous 
and learned company. It was his addrefs to the 
pcopk in his cenforihip, on the fubjedl of mar- 
riage, when he advifed them to take that ftate upon 
tiiem. It contained this pallage t — 

If, Romans, we could do without a wife, we 
fliould all be without that fource of vexation ^ j but 

fince 

* Ntmidicus was fo called, becaufe he triumphed over 
jiigurtha, king of Numidia. He is mentio-icd in high terms 
of refpe^l by Cicero ; and his great firmuefs of character is ex- 
tolled by Valerius Maximus. 

FexatiGfiA-^VhlW'p’^us Carolus, a commentator on Gelliui, 
15 fo facetious at tliis pafiage, I cannot help giving liis words 
in Englifh : Tlie praifes of virgins arc in every one’s mouth, 
and they vvlio are honoured with their fmilcs feein to them- 
(elves to be above tribunes, pr.etors, and confuls ; nay, to 
rife to heaven iifelf. Hence come thefe foft exprelfions, 
my delight, my charmer, my foul, my honey, my rofe, light of 
my eye, &cc. &c. But as foon as tliey become married women, 
this flower periilies, which Ibems born for one fleeting moment. 
Then they are changed indeed: the terms then applied to 
them are plagues, tempefls, torments, curfe, continual fever's, 
and* to fum up all in a word, intolerable evil.” 
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iince nature has fo ordered it, that we can neither 
live with them happily enough, nor without them 
by any means^ we muft confult for our lafting fe- 
curity, rather than a tranfient gratification/' 

Some were of opinion that Metellus, being 
cenfor, and whofe bufinefs it was ’ to induce the 
people to marry, ought not to have acknow- 
ledged the vexations and perpetual inconveniences 
of the mirriage ftate, which, inftead of alluring 
them to it, was more likely to deter them from 
it i that, on the contrary, he fhould rather have 
given his fpeech a different turn, and have urged 
that, for the moft part, there were no inconveni- 
cncies in marriage ; but if fbmetimes there deemed 
any to arile, they were of no great moment, and 
very eafy to be fupported s and that they were foon 

But for thefe, and other vvitticilms of a Bmilar import, ample 
compenfation is made by Milton, in ids beautiful apoftrophe to 
connubial love. 

The not living happily with or without them, has been made 
the fad burden of man/ a merry fong, from the time of Arif- 
tophanes to the prefent. See his Lyiiftrata, line 1037. 

**EKi'vo ryTTo? hv Kctxuq 

Ovrs ^vv aysv 

The literal interpretation of which is, T rue, and not falfe, U 
that faying, there is no living with thefe deftrudive creatures, 
nor without them. 

* Whofe bufinefs it It was one part of the cenfor’s of- 

fice to reward or rather encourage marriage, and to puriifli 
celibacy. If any man lived to old age without marrying, the 
cenfor exa£ted a fine from him, which was called aes uxorium ; 
which law, we are told by Plutarch, in his Life of Camillas, 
that great man very rigorouily cifforced. 

, 4 forgotten 
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iQrg«:^n in the greater number of advances and 
delights That thefe defefts neither happened td 
all* nor from any vice of nature, but from the 
milconduft and injufticc of certain hu/bands. 

But Titus Caftricius was of opinion, that the 
ipecch of Metellus was right, and pcrfeftly fuita- 
blc. It became a cenfor,” he obferved, to 
^eak in one ftyle, an orator in another. The latter 
might be allowed to profefs fentiments which were 
fallacious, bold, fubtle, and feduftive, if they were 
but confiftent with themfclves, and could by any 
artifice imprefs the minds of their hearers. Nay, it 
Was dhgracefiil to an orator, when his caufe was 
bad, to omit any thing, or leave any thing unaf- 
failed. But with refpeft to Metellus, he conti- 
nued, a venerable charafter, of fo much dignity and 
integrity, and fuch exalted rank, fuch a man ad- 
drefiing the Roman people, ought net to utter a 
word the truth of which was not alike known to 
himfelf, and obvious to his hearers j particularly 
when he was fpeaking on a fubjed which every 
day's obfervation, and the general experience of 
common life, rendered fimiliar. ConfelTing, then, 
a caufe of difquictiidc notorious to ail mankind, 
and thus deferving the praife of undifguifed fince- 
rity, he concluded, as an cafy and nccefiiiiy confe- 
quence, wliat was alike moft important and unde- 

^ Felices ter ct amplius, 

QuoS irrupta tenet copuln, iicc malls 

Div^ulfus querimoniis 

Suprema citias folvat amor die.” 
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mablejThat frequent marriages were cflcntial to the 
good of the ftate.’’ 

Another paffage from this fame oration of Me- 
tellus, I have always confidered as meriting repeated 
attention, no lefs fo, indeed, than the writings of 
the greateft philofophers. It is this : — The im- 
mortal gods can certainly do very much ; bujk wc 
cannot expeft them to wilh better to us than pa- 
rents. Yet parents, when children are refraftory, 
difinherit them. What then can we expedit from 
Heaven, and the immortal gods, unlefs we put a 
ftop to our evil pradlices ? It is right that the gods 
fhould be favourable to thofe who do not oppofe 
their will. The immortal gods may fbew their ap- 
probation of virtue i but are not obliged to take it; 
fqi* a companion,’* 
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Chap. VIL 

M theje words of Gcero, taken from his fifth oration 
agmnji Verres^ ‘‘ Hanc fibi rem fperant pr^efidio futu- 
Tumf there is nothing to complain of or to cenfure ; and 
they are in an error who pollute the accurate copies 
of Ciceroyhy writing it ‘‘ fiituram/* Alfo mention 
is made of another word in Cicero^ which is changed 
iy commentators from its proper ufage to an impro^ 
per one. A few ohfervations are featured upon the 

modulation and rhythm of fiyle^ which Cicero ft:udied 
- with ^eat attention^ • 

I N Cicero’s fifeh oration againft Verres, in that 
copy the authenticity of which cannot be doubt- 
ed, being made by the care and diligence of Tiro 
it is thus written : — 

Homines tenues obfeuro loco nati navigant, 
adeunt ad ea loca qure nunquam ante adierantj 
neque noti efie iis, quo venerunt, neque Temper cum 
cognitoribus efle poffunt. Hasc una tamen fiducia 
civitatis non modo apud noftros nnagiftratus, qui et 

* 7Vro.]^This perfonage was firft the Have, then the freed- 
man of Cicero, and always honoured with his confidence ;ind 
friendftiip, on account of bis merit and accomplifhments. There 
is extant in Cicero’s works a book of letters entirely addrelTed 
to this Tiro, and full of exprelfions of elleem and kindnefs. It 
appears that Cicero always confultcd him on what he wrote, 
and left every thing to his care, to be puhlilhed or not, as he 
thought proper. 
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legumTt exiftimarionis periculo continentur, neque 
apud cives folum Romanos, qui et fcrmonis ct juris 
et multarum rerum focietate junili funt, fore fe 
tuto<s arbitrantur, 'fed quocunque venerint hanc fibi 
rem prasfidio fperant futurum*^ 

A great many were of opinion that there was an 
error in the laft word, and that it ought to be 
written not futurum^ but futuram j nor did they he- 
fitate to fay that it ought to be correfted ; left, as 
the gallant in the comedy of Plautus (for it was 
thus they indulged their raillery on the fubjefi) foa 
folecifm * in the oration of Cicero, fliould be openly 
detefted. There happened to be prefent a friend 
of mine, a man of moft extenfive reading, of whofe 
ftudy, reflexions, and lucubrations, almoft all the 
writings of the ancients had been the conftant ob- 
jeX, He, on examining the book, affirmed, that 
there was no fault or inaccuracy in the word; 
and that Cicero had fpoken properly,* and with ele- 
gance. Futurum^ he obferved, does not refer to rem^ 
as hafty and incurious readers think, nor is it ufed par- 
ticipially. It is an indefinite word, fuch as the 
Greeks call not ferving number or gen- 

der, but altogether unconneXed and promifeuous, C, 
Gracchus * has ufed the lame kind of word in his oj a- 

^ So called, fays Gronovius, from Soli, a city in 

Cilicia, whofe inhabitants were faid by the Athenians, Schike^tein, 
See Diogenes Laertius, at the Life of Solon. 

^ C. Cicero, in his tradl de Claris Qratoribus, 

fays, « That he was a man of extraordinary talents ; that in 
eloquence he was inferior to none ; that his language was lofty, 
his fentiments wife, and that he was in all things a great and 
Signified charadler.’'-!P-Gr^/rww» 
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Qm> the tide of which is, De Quinto Popilio 
circum conciliabula,** in which is this paflage: 

Credo ego inimicos meos hoc di5lurum i*’ where 
he fays diSfurumy and not di^furos. Does not 
Gracchus apply precifely in the fame meaning the 
'vroxA di5ftirum as Cicero docs futurum? Thus in 
Greek, without any fulpicion of error, the verbs 
^oi%trtivy ttrfer^ai, and the Hkc, are given to 

both numbers and all genders without diftinftion. 
He added, that in the third book of the Annals of 
the excellent Quadrigarius ^ there was found, 
** Dum ii conciderentur, hoftium copias ibi oc- 
cupatas futurum,"^ In the beginning alfo of the 
eighteenth book of the Annals of the fame Qua- 
drigarius, there was this fcntencc: Si pro tua 

bonitate et noftra voluntate tibi valetudo fuppetit, 
eft quod fperemus deos bonis bene fa5furum,'' In like 
manner in the twenty-fourth book of Valerius An- 
tias % we read, Si h^ res divinac fadtae riteque per^ 
litatae eflent, harufpices dixerunt omnia ex fententia 
procejfurum efie.’* Plautus alfo, in his “ Calina,'’ 
Ipeaking of a young woman, fays occifurumy and not 
tceifuram ; as, 

Etiamne habet Cafina gladium ? habet fed duos 

Quibus altero te oceijurum ait, altero villicum,” 

♦ ^adrigarius.’\—-Of this 'Quadrigarius but very little is, 
known. Muclvufe was made of him by Livy, more by Gel- 
lius, and inany things were taken from him by Macrobivis, 
Servius, Nonius, and Prifeian. A fragment of his works is 
Ibund in Seneca. He was a writer of Roman annals. 

* Valirtus This was another ancient writer of fu- 

perior diftin^on, of whole works a few fcattered fragments 
j^ly remain. He is often quoted by Livy, and was of much 
life Id Pliny, . 
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Thm, too, Laberius ^ in his GocndQu t 

•* Non ptltavij hoc cam fbturum. 

Were not^ therefore, all thefe people ignorant of 
what a folecifm was? Gracchus ufed the word 
diSfurum} Omdrigaffiusyuturum, and hnifaSfurum ^ 
Pkittus oceykrum j Antias proeeffurum j Laberkts fac-* 
turum, all incfefimtely. Which ufage is neither dif* 
tinguilhed bf number, perfon, gender, or tenfe, but 
comprehends them all by one unvaried termina-^ 
tiofi. Thus Cicero ufed futurum neither in the 
mafculinc nor neuter gender, for that would have 
been a folecifm 3 but as a word which bad nothing 
to do with any gender. This lan:>c friend of mine, 
in Cicero's oration concerning the command of 
Cn. Pompey, affirmed, that it was thus written by 
Cicero, and fo he always read: ^um vijlros 
partus atqke eos partus equtbus vitam (U Jpiritum 
ducitis in pradonwn fuije poteftatm Jciatis.^* That 
it was no folecifm to fay in fotejiatem fuijfe, as the 
vulgar and half-learned fnppofe ; but he contended 
the exprefSon was proper and correfb, and was 
» ‘ 

•- Fragments of Laberios were colleded hf 

Henry Stepkens, and publilhed with otlicrs of the ancient La« 
tin poets; and they are alfo found in ^the Corpus Poctaruin 
publilhcd by Mattaire, He wrote fatirical pieces, and was 
urged by Julius Caefar to appear publicly on the ftage. This, 
being a Roman knight, he for a time refufed to do, as an atfk. 
highly degrading ; bot he was finally compelled to gratify the 
tyrant. He introduced himfclf with that beautiful prologue 
which is found in Macrobius, and which an ingenious friend has. 
done me the favour to tranflatc.-'-'It is hereafter fubjoined. 

Voj,. I, o 
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common aHb in Greek 5 and that Plautus ^ too, who 
was particularly exaft in his choice of words, fays in 
his Amphitryon, 

Numero mihi in mmtem fuit ; 

not^ as was nfiial, in mente. But befides Plautus,, 
an example from whom he here adduced, I myfclf 
alfo have met with abundance of fuch readings in 
ancient writers, which will be found interfperfed in 
this colledtion. But fetting afide both the reafon of 
the thing, and thefc authorities, the found and dif- 
polition of the words of themfelves declare, that it 
was more fuitable to the care of the words, and 
the modulation of Cicero's fpcech, when he might 
wth propriety have ufed cither, to prefer potejiatem 
to potefiate. The former is more agreeable to the 
car, and fuller in the fcntence, the latter more harlh 
and lefs perfect 5 that is, fuppofing the car to be 
correft, and neither deaf nor ftupid. For the fame 
reafon, indeed, he preferred the word explicavit to 
explkuity which began to be more in ufc* Thefe 
arc the words, as they appear in his oration on the 
command of Cn. Pompey: Teftis eft Sicilia, 

quami multis undique cinttam periculis, non terrore 
belli, fed confilii cclcritatc explicavit'^ If he had faid 
expUcusti the fentcncc would have limped with weak 
and imperfed modulation. 

» Plautus In comoedia maxime claudicamus, licet Varro^ 
dicat mufas Stolonis fententia Plautino fermone locatura» 
fuiiie, fi Latine loqni vellcm.”— 


Chap. 
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Chap. VIII. 

Slory found in the books of Sotion the pbilqfophery 
concerning the courtezan Laisy and Demoftbenes the 
. orator. 

S O T I O N ‘ was a man of no mean diftin6bion> 
of the Peripatetic fc6t. He wrote a large 
book full of diflFufe and various hiftory, which he 
called the Horn of Amalthea*, which word is of 
the fame import as if one fhould fey Cornucopise* 
In this book the following ftory is related of De- 
mofthenes the q^ator, and Lais the courtezan 
Lais,” fays he, of Corinth, by the elegance 
and beauty of her perfon, obtained a prodigious 
deal of money i and it was notorious that Ihe was 
vifued by men of wealth from all parts of Greece; 
but no one was admitted who did not give her the 
fum (he demanded which, indeed, was extrava- 
I 

* This philofophcr lived in the time of Tiberiat» 

and was preceptor to Soiieca, by whom he is refpe^ttlly mcn- 
lipned. 

» Horn c/Jma/tJ^ea,]^See the Author’s preface. 

3 Sj^e demanded.^^ht the doors of the apartments inhabited 
by courtezans, were inferibed their names, and the fum that was 
expeded. This we learn from Juvenal, Petronius, &c. The 
fum here demanded .by Lais of Demoftbenes is aiked, for the 
lame purpofe, of a young man in Plautus : 

« Alias me pofeit pro ilia triginta minas 
Alias talentum magnum, ncque quicquam qdeo 
-^quibonique ab co impetrare.” 

D % gan? 
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gant enough. Hcnce> he remarked, arofe that pro- 
verb lb common in Greece, It is not for every 
man to fail to Corinth ^ ; that is, it was abllird for 
any man to vifit Lais at Corinth, who was unable to 
give what Ihe required. This woman was pri- 
vately vilited by Demofthenes, who defired her 
favours. But Lais afked a thouland drachmae, or 
a talent ; this is, in our money, equal to a hun-r 
dred thoufand feftcrces. Demofthenes, ftruck with 
the perulance of the woman, and alarmed at the 
greatnefs of the fum, turned back ; and as he was 
leaving her, faid, I buy not repentance fo dear." 
But the Greek words he is reported to have iifcd 
are more pointed : I buy not repentance at a 
thoufand drachmae/* 

♦ To Corinth, 'I — ^This proverb 13 alfo explained another way t 
The feas in the vdeiaity of Corinth were of very difficult navi- 
gation ; therefore it was neither eafy, nor always fafe, to make 
the harbour of Corinth. The explanation, neverthekfs, which 
is here given by GcUias, is more plaufible, and more generally 
accepted. Corinth was always famous for its luxury and liccn- 
tioufnefs ; and a thoufand nymphs of pleafure, confecrated to the 
fervicc of the Corinthian V enus, could hardly fail of attracting 
a concourfe of idle and voluptuous ft rangers. Horace feems to 
adopt the latter explanation here given : 

** N^on cuivis hotnini contingit adire Corintlium } 
Scdifqui timuit ns non fuccedciet.*^ 

It rafmus, alfo, in his account of this proverbial expreffion, quotes 
fbme lines reflecting on Corinthian voluptuoufnefs ; which, fays 
he, I would tranflatc, if they were but as znodeft as they arc 
cleganu 
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Chap. IX. 

cujiom and difdpline of the Pythagorean fchooh 
ibe time fixed for their fpeaking and being filent^ 

T H E order and method which Pythagoras * 
obferved, and afterwards thofe who focceeded 
him, in the admiflion and inftruftion of difciples, is 
fkid to have been this : — Firft of all, the youths 
who offered themfelves for his inftruftion he phy- 
fiognomized*y which word means to judge of the 
manners and dilpofitions of men, by forming a con- 
jedlure from the call of their face and countenance, 
and from the general form and manner of the out- 
ward perfon. Then he, whom he had thus ex- 
amined and approved, was immediately admitted 
to his difeipline, and, for a certain time, was en- 

* Pythagoras ,^ — Every thing of importance concerning Py- 
thagoras, his life, his difeipline, and his fyllcm, the reader will 
find collefted and arranged with great perlpicuity in Enfield’s 
Hiftory of Philofophy, to which, once for all, I refer for fuch 
farther explanation on the fubjedl matter of this chapter as may 
be entertaining or neceflary. 

* PhyJtognomixit/.'j-’-’^l^ha.t a ftudy like that of phyfiognomy, 
which refts on no baiis, which every man's obfervation knows 
to be delniive, and which in no refpeft conduces to the advan- 
tage or happin efs of mankind, fhould have employed the learned 
and the wife of ancient and modern times, is a ftriking proof of 
human infirmity. The moft ancient writer on this fubjeA is 
Ariftotle ; of more modern times, Baptiila Porta was the man 
who moft excited attention ; and, at the prcfcnt period> Lavatef 
has exercifed great ingenuity on the fubjefl : all have had their • 
;idmirers, 

D 3 joined 
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joined filence ^ ; the period was not the fame to all, 
but it varied according to his opinion of their ta- 
lents. He who obferved filencc, heard what was 
laid by others; but was not fuffercd to enquire, if 
he happened not to underftand, nor to make re- 
marks on what he heard. No one was filent for a 
lels Ipace than two years in which procefs of being 
filent, and of hearing, the difciplcs were called 
hearers. But when they had learned what is of all 
things the moft difficult, to be filent and to hear, 
and were inftrufted in the art called the holding the 
iongHBy they were then permitted to fpeak, to afk 
queftions, to write down what they heard, and to 
communicate their own opinions. In this flage 
they were called mathetnaticiansy from the fcicnces 
which they were then beginning to learn and refledl 
upon ; for the ancient Greeks called geometry, 
gnomonics % mufic, and the other profounder fci- 
cnces, mathematics. But the common people call 
thofe mathematicians, who, to ufe a national word, 
Ihould be named Chalda:ans 

After 

^ ^Various motives have been afligned for tlic 

filence which Pythagoras enjoined his difciples at their iniria- 
tion. It might poffibly, fays Enfield, from lirucker, be of great 
ufe to them ; aud it was certainly a judicious expedient with 
refpedt to himfclf, as it reftrained impertinent curiofity, and pre- 
vented every inconvenience of contradklion. 

*' 7‘’xtfl^’i?/2rj.]-.»-The period of this probation varied from 
two to five years. 

^ Gnemomes .] — The art of dialling, the invention of wliich 
is by Tome given to Anaximander, by others to Anaximenes the 
Milefian. 

‘ ChaUcans ,^ — The Cbaldacans were paiticularly remark- 
able for their iludy of the abllruie fcieaccs. The term Chab 

dacans 
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After being initiated in thefe Iciences, they pro- 
ceeded ftudy the formation of the world, and 
the primary principles of nature : they were then 
called theories. 

When my friend Taurus^ had related thefe 
things concerning Pytliagoras: But at this day,*’ he 
continued, ^^they who precipitately, and with un- 
waflicd feet % follow the philofophers, are not fatif- 
fied with being averfe to meditation, and ignorant 
of mufic and geometry, but mull themfelves im- 
pofc the laws by which they are to be taught. One 
fays, Teach me this firfl.'* Another exclaims, 
I v/ould learn this thing, bur nut that.” A third 
is eager to begin with the lympolium of Plato, on 
account of the liccntioufnefs of Alcibiades ; an- 

da;*! ns was applied contemptuously, in an appropriate renfe, 
to the t -ibe of allrologers and fortune-tellers which mfelled 
JRome in its fplcndour. See Juvenal, Sat. vi.— 

Chald.eis led major erit f.ducia : quicquid 
Tixerit aftrologus, credant a funte relatum 
Ammonis.” 

^ —'I'aurus was a Phoenician philofophcr, who lived 

in the time of Antoninus Pius, and wrote, according to Suidas, 
on the different dogmas of Plato and Arillotle. He is again 
mentioned by Gellius, Bo()k VI, c. xiv. as the author of Com- 
mental iis on the Georgies of Plato. — Grc»c^\us. 

* bu: . ] — T his is a prove rbial exp rc ffion , borrowed 
from the Greek, anTTT&K ’ttoctu' avajSaivEn., which has its origin in 
religious ceremony, in wliich no one could bear a part widioiit 
hrll wadiing. Hence it was applied generally to the under- 
taking any thing of importance without becoming care and cau- 
tion. Ill the place before it means that they ralhly become the 
followers of philofophers, without being prepared by previous 
difcipline. V'ith unwarned hands was a proveib alfo of fre- 
quent occurrence, and pf fimilar import. 

D4 
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other with the Phsedrus, on account of the oration 
of Lyfias. Nay, by Jupiter, there are fome who 
defire to read Plato, not to improve in morals, but 
to obtain a gracefulnefs of ftyle and language ; not 
to become more modeft, but more witty.*’ This is 
what Taurus ufed to remark, comparing thefe 
modem followers of the philofophers with the old 
Pythagoreans. But neither muft this be omitted, 
that all, without exception, who were admitted by 
Pythagoras into his fociety and difcipline, produced 
whatever cfFeds or money they pofleffed for the 
common ufc ; and an inl^arable fociety was form- 
ed, as if it had been that fort of co-heirfliip which is 
rightly exprefled by the terms herfto non cito ^ 

9 HerJlo non For this expre (fion we have no correfponr 

^ent term in Engliflt. It was an old law phrafe ; and we find, 
in the twelve tables, crftum citum ufed to fignify an equable 
divifion of property amongft heirs . See Heincccius and Salma- 
fius in Solinum, as well as Cicero de Orat. c. Ivi, Confequently, 
her<^lum non citum muft mean a co-heirftiip, the property of which 
was not divifible, which was precifely the cafe with the old Pytha- 
goreans. On their entrance into the fociety, the individuals added 
their property, without referve, torthe public fund, becoming co- 
heirs or co-partners with the reft in the common ftock. But in 
cafe of difputc or difguft, no individual could infill on having his 
property rellored, or claim any portion of the whole. We do 
indeed find, that if any member found himfclf, on experience, 
unable or unwilling to go through the whole pvocefs of the Py- 
thagorean difcipline, it was ufual to reftorc him a double por- 
tion j but this was an aft of voluntary liberality, the motive of 
W'hich was probably to convince the world of the difinterefted 
nature of the feft. Upon this fubjeft of the community of 
goods which prevailed amongft the Pythagoreans, every necef- 
lary information may he found in the Life of Pythagoras by 
Laertius, and in JamMichus dc Myfteriis.^ 
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Chap. X. 

words of Favorinus^ addrejfed to a youth who 
ajft5ied an old and ohjolete mode of /peaking. 

F a V O R I N U S ’ the philofopher thus addrcflcd 
a young manj who was exceflively fond of 
old words, and of introducing antiquated and out 
of the way phrafcs in his common and daily con- 
verfation. 

“ Curius, Fabricius, and Coruncanius % our coun- 
tiymen, of very remote times, and the three Ho- 
ratian brothers, ftill older than thefe, talked with 
their friends plainly and pcrfplcuoufly, nor did 
they ufe the words of the Arunci, the Sicani, or 
Pclafgi, who were faid to have been the firft inha- 
bitants of Italy, but the language of their own 
times : but you, as if you were now converfing 
with the mother of Evandcr, ufe a language which, 

■ Fa^orinus.’\—-^F or an account of this philofopher, fee notes 
to Chap. III. 

* Curius, Fabricius, and Ccruncanius, J-^Tbc two former of 
thefe were very celebrated chara<£lcrs in Roman hiftory. Cu- 
rius expelled Pyrrhus from Italy, and rendered his name im- 
mortal by the dignified fimplicity with which he refilled that 
monarch’s prefents. Fabricius alfo was general againfi. Pyrr- 
hus ; and when the king’s phylician made an offer to poifon his 
mailer, the Roman fent him back in chains to the tyrant. Ci- 
cero draws a parallel betwixt this Fabricius and Arillides the 
Athenian. Coruncanius was a celebrated orator, and raifed 
from a mean lituation to the dignity of Pontifex Maximus. 

9 fox; 
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for many years, has been out of date, unwilling 
that any one Ihould know or comprehend what 
you mean. Why not then be filcnt, that you may 
fiiUy obtain your purpofe ? But you are fond of 
antiquity you fay, bccaufe it is ingenuous, good, 
temperate, and modeft. Imitate then the ancients 
in your life, but Ipeak the language of the mo~ 
derns, and have always impreffed on your memory 
and heart, what C. Casfar*, a man of extraordinary 
genius and prudence, has written in his firft book 
on Analogy^ — Avoid every unufual word as you 
would a rock.” 

^ This childifh fondnefs for antiquity, without 

tafte and without reafon, is finely ridiculed by bjoracc, in his 
cpifile to Auguftus, 

« Castera ncquaquam fimili rationc modoque 
AEftimat, et nifi qure terris fecreta tuifque, 

Temporibus dcfunfla videt, faftidit et odit.” 

Moft happily imitated by PopCr 

“ Authors, like coins, grow dear as they grow old ^ 

Jt is the ruft we value, not the gold. 

Chaucer’s word ribaldry is learned by rote. 

And beadly Skelton heads of houfes quote : 

One likes no language but the Fairy Queen, 

A Scot will fight for Chrift’s Kirk o’ th* Green, 

And each true Briton is to Ben fo civil. 

He fwears the Mufes met him at the Devil.” 

♦ C. C^r.] This was j ulius Ciaefar, whofe work on the fub- 

jefl here mentioned is praifed by Cicero in his Brutus. We 
have the names allb of various other works which have not 
come down to us. — A Trcatife on Divination, fome orations, 
two books on Analogy, and fomething againft Cato. He wrote 
al.'b fome poems. 
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Chap, XI. 

nucydides^ the celebrated htfiorian^ affirms that the 
Spartans ujed not a trumpet but pipes in their 
army. His words upon the fubjebi. Herodotus re» 
latesy that king Halyattes had muficians always in 
readinejs. Likewife Jome remarks upon the pitch^ 
pipe of Cains Gracchus. 

T hucydides, the moft iiiuftrious of the 
Greek hiftorians, relates of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, who were great warriors, that they did not 
ufe, as fignals in battle, horns or trumpets’, but 
flutes*. This was not done in conformity to any 

religious 

• or trumpets — Cornuum tubarumve. The origin of 

^hefe words is explained by the words themfelves. The horns, 
though in fucceeding times made of brafs, were originally the 
iimple horns of cattle. What I have tranflated trumpet was, 
in diftindtion from the horn, a ftraight tube. The performers on 
each were diftinguiflied by the names of cornicines and tubicines. 
Both thefe inftruments, with very little variation, perhaps, with 
relpedl to their form, continue in ufe at this day. 

^ /'/«/«.]— I was in doubt what word to ufe in this place, 
flute or fife. In modern language, the fife is the martial inftru<r 
ment. We have good authority for either expreflion. See 
Milton, Book 1. Paradife Lofl. 

Anon they move 
In pcrfedl phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Qf flutes and foft recorder.” 


It 
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religious rite or prejudice, or that the Ipirits might 
be roufed or elevated, which is cfFcfted by horns 
and trumpets ’ ; but on the contrary, that they 
might be calmer and more deliberate, which is ac- 
complilhed by the (kill of the flute-player. They 
thought, that in attacking the enemy, and when 
engagements firft began, nothing more promoted 
fecurity or valour than their being reftrained from 
too daring excefles by founds of fofter harmony. 
When therefore the ranks were drawn up ^ placed 

in 

It (eems to me probable, that in this pafTage Milton had in 
jnind this Laced.'Einonian cuftom. 

See alfo Collins’s Ode to Liberty. 

“ Who fliall awake tlie Spartan fife. 

And call in folemn founds to life 
Thofe youths, 

I'rtunpefx.l — The expreffion in the original is not tu[)je, 
but litui. What the prccifc difference was is not eafy to fay : 
much concerning thefe inftruments may be found in Montfaucon ; 
and that they were dillinft both from cornua and tuba?, is prot'- 
cd by the pa/Tage before us, and various others in ancient wri- 
ters. See Horace. 

“ Multos caflra juvant, et lituo tubae 
Permiftus fonitus.” 

♦ Drawn up,] — Procinflse, literally girt up. Sec the word 
|hus ufed in Horace : 

“ Hoc iter ignavi divifimus, altius ac nos 
PvadndU, unum,” 

The drefs of the Romans and of the Orientals in all times was 
exceedingly inconvenient for labour, or exertions of any kind : 
therefore they who travelled girded up, if we may fo fay, 

their 
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in array, and ready to engage, the flute-players, dif- 
ferently difpofed along the lines, began. By this 
foothing, delightful, and folemn melody, and a 
fort of difeipline, as it were, of military mufic, the 
impetuofity of the Ibldiers was checked, and they 
were prevented from riifliing irregularly from their 
ranks. But let us cite this eminent writer’s own words, 
important both from their dignity and truth. 

After this the attack began. The Arg^ves 
and their allies ruflied forwards with eagernefs and 
rage. The I.acedjEmonians advanced flowly to the 
found of flutes, the numerous players on which were 
difpofed at regular intervals. This was not from 
any fuperftifion, but that marching embodied and 
in unifon, their ranks might not be broken, which 
is ufually done when great armies attack each 
other.” 

The Cretans alfo, as is reported, advanced to 
battle tempering and regulating their pace to the 
found of the lyre ^ But Halyattcs, king of Lydia, 

agreeably 

tlieir loofe tunics ; and it is not improbable but that foldiers, 
when about to engage, or on a march, did the fame. From this 
cuftom Harmer, in his Obfervations on Paflages of Scripture, 
takes occalion ingenioufly to explain the phrafe of “ girding 
the loins.” ** They that travel on foot,” fays he, ** are obliged 
to fallen their garments at a greater height from their feet 
than they are wont to do at other times.” This is what fomc 
have underllood to be meant by girding their loins, not limply 
their having girdles about them, but the wearing their gar- 
ments at a greater height than ufual. 

* ne /jre ,] — In the original cithara ; but the words lyra and 
cithara feem to have been ufed promifcuoully. See Athenicus, 
lib xiv. I have remarked, in my notes to Herodotus, that the 
, citliaraiJuv 
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agreeably to the ctiftom of Barbarian luxury, wheiT 
he made war on the MUclians, as Herodotus in 
his hiftory relates, had iri his army, as well for 
military fervice as for the entertainment of his vo- 
luptuous companions, performers on the different 
piftoral inftruments, and female players on the 
fluted Whilft Homer reprefents the Greeks as 
engaging the enemy, not to the found of pipes or 
flutes, but in filence % with a firm exertion of mind 
and valour. 

But 


citliarasdus and clthari/les, both players on the cithara or lyre, 
were to be thus diftingui/hed — the former accompanied his 
indrumcnt with his voice, the latter did not. I (hould have 
remarked, at the preceeding paflage, concerning the Cretans, 
that their military difcipline was borrowed from the Laced?e. 
monians, and that they were the inventors of the military or 
Pyrrhic dance. 

• Female player e m the Jlute ,'\ — Sec Herodotus, Book L 
Chap. xvii. 

Homer, in the pafTage which precedes the one 
here quoted, reprefents the Trojans as rulhing in a tumultuou • 
ardour and clamour to battle. 

** With fliouts the Trojans, rufhing from afar. 

Proclaim their motions, and provok’d the war.’* 

Pope. 

Homer’s words literally tranflated are, 

•* But the Trojans, when they were marlhalled by their lead- 
ers, advanced with tumult and ihout like birds.’* 

Mr. Cowper’s verlion is left faulty, but ftill not literaJ 
enough. 

Now marftiaU’d all beneath their feveral chiefs. 

With deafening ihouts, and with the clang if arms. 

The hoft of Troy advanc’d.’* 


It 
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But filent, breathing rage, refolv'd and fkiird 
By mutual aids to fix a doubtful field. 

Swift march the Greeks,” 

What then means that moft violent clamour of the 
Roman troops, with which, according to our writers 
of annals, they were accuftomed to Ihout when they 
engaged ? Was this to oppofe fo wife a form of 
ancient difeipline, or is a flow and filent pace eli- 
gible, when advancing to attack an enemy feen 
at a confiderable diftance? or when they come 
to blows, is the enemy then at hand at the fame 
time to be repelled by force, and terrified by 
clamour ? 

But this Lacedaemonian flute-playing brings to 
mind that oratorical flute which is faid to have 
been played before Caius Gracchus, and to have 
modulated his tones when fpeaking to the people. 
But the vulgar opinion is undoubtedly falfe, that 
when he was fpeaking a perfon flood behind him 
playing on the flute, and by his various tones fome- 
times rcprefling, fometimes animating his voice 
and aftion. For, what could be more abfurd than 
that a piper Ihould play to Gracchus when Ipeak- 

It was the cuilom of the Romans to clang tlieir arms together 
when advancing to the attack ; but Homer fays no fuch thing 
of the Trojans, Milton, in imitation of the Greek poet’s de- 
feription of his countrymen’s order of battle, thus deitribe*? the 
fallen angels. 

** Thus they. 

Breathing united force, with fixed tlionglit. 

Mov’d on in filence to foft pipe?.” 

Ingj. 
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ing, as if he had been a dancing mimic % differ- 
ent meafurcs, nines, and times ? They whofe re- 
lation is of the befl authority affirm, that a man 
ftood concealed amongfl: his auditors, who, from 
a fmall flute, breathed at intervals a deeper tone to 
check and foften the harflmefs of his voice. It is 
not, as I think, to be Imagined, that the ardour 
and impetiiofity which was inftlnftive and natural 
to Gracchus, required any external impulfe. Ci- 
cero, however, is of opinion, that Gracchus ufed 
this flute-player for both piirpofes, that by tunes 
occafionally fweet or elevated, his ftyle, when low 
or dry, might be animated, when harfli or impetu- 
tuous might be reprefied. I'hcfe are Cicero's 
words : 

“ Therefore this fame Gracchus, as you may 
know, Catalus, from Licinius your client who 

is 

• Mimic, "I — Plaiiipcs. In the comedies, when the chorus 
went off the ftage, they were fucceeded by a fort of aftors, 
who diverted the audience for fome time with apilli pofturcs 
and antic dances. They were not mafked, but had their 
faces fmeared over with foot, and dreffed thcmfelves in lamb- 
fkins. They wore garlands of ivy, and carried baikets full of 
herbs and flowers to the honour of Bacchus. They adled al- 
ways barefoot, and were thence called Planipedes.— 

® 6V/W.]— No word has varied more from its original ac- 
ceptation than this. It is derived from xAtiw, celebro. It con- 
ftituted no fmall part of the magnificence of the great men of 
ancient Rome to be courted as patrons, that is, to have in 
their trains : (for they were attended by them whenever they 
appeared in public) a number of ftrangers, or young men of 
rank, to whom, in return for this mark of refpedl and homage, 
they communicated inflrudion, or extended their countenance 

and 
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is a man of learning, had always, 'when he waa 
Ipcaking, a fldlful Have ftanding fecretly behind 
him with an ivory flute who, as occafio re- 
quired, breathed a note, to roufe him if languid^ 
or call him back if too harfli.** 

With rclpedl to this cuftom of advancing to 
battle to the found of flutes, we learn from Arif- 
totle ”, in . his Book of Problems, that it was in- 
troduced by the Lacedjemonians, in order to make 
the confidence and ardour of their troops more con- 
fpicuous, and more efFedlually tried. Cowardice 
and fear, he obferves, is perfedlly incompatible with 
fiich a mode of attack, whilft the mean and daftardly, 
neceflarily fhrink from what is fo noble and intre- 
pid. I have fubjoined a few words from Ariftotle 
on this fubjed:. 

Why, when about to engage, did they march 
to the found of the flute ? — That they might diflrin* 
guifh thofe, who behaved like cowards.” 

and proteftion. The particular claim thefe clients were fup- 
pofed to have on their patrons, is accurately defined by ouf 
autlior, in the thirteenth Chapter of the fifth Book, to which the 
reader is referred. Virgil is called by Horace juvenum No- 
bilium CHens, in ailufibn to the particular patronage which waf 
extended to the poet by the nephews of Auguftus. It is need- 
lefs to add how different a meaning the word now bears. 

Ivory Much is proved from this incidental men- 

tion of a flute of ivory. Amongft other things it appear# 
that in the time of this Gracci.us, both the fcience of xnufl® 
and the mechanic arts muff have made no inconiidcxable 
progrefs. 

From ArifiotleSl^^GvoTio^vis informs us, that he was ne- 
ver able to find the paffage here quoted in 


You I. 


E 
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Chap. XII. 

At what age, from what rank, with what ceremonies , 
oaths, and title, a Vejial virgin is admitted hy the 
Pontifex Maximus, and how Jhe pajfes her novi-* 
date, ^hat, as haheo affirms, neither doth Jhe 
inherit hy law the prjfeffions of any one who dies 
intejlate, nor doth any one inherit from her, dying 
without a will. 

T H E writers on the fubjeft of taking * a Veftal 
virgin, of whom Labeo Antiftius is the moll 
elaborate, have aflerted, that no one could be 
taken who was Icfs than fix, or more than ten 

years 

’ This word may, ta an Englifli reader, at firll 

appear inelegant and improper ; but it feems ealily juftified by 
the explanation which follows in the latter part of the chap- 
ter. “ The high priell,” fays our author, took away tlie 
virgin from her parents, as a captive is taken in war;” that 
is, with fecming violence ; not unlike the fenfc in which Ho- 
race ufe^ the word capio. 

Grsecia capta ferum vidlorcm cepit.**^ 

The word takcy in Englilh, is ufed in a variety of fignifica- 
Cations, apparently very remote from each other. Do you 
take me? is ufed for Do you underhand me? Jt is ufed 
by Shakefpearc in a Hill more lingular fenfe. Lear's cxe» 
cratiOn againft his daughter, has this ftrong expreifion, 

« Strike her young bonesp 
Ye taking airs, with lamcnefs.” 


lhave 
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years old. Neither could Ihe be taken unlefs both 
her father and mother were alive, if ftie had any 
defcdt of voice or hearing, or indeed any perfonal 
blemifh % or if ihe herfelf or father had been made 
freej or if under the proteftton of her grandfather, 
her father being alive j if one or both of her pa- 
rents were in actual fervitude, or employed in mean 
occupations She whofc filler was in this charac- 
ter might plead exemption, as might ihe whofc 
father was flamen ^ augur, one of the fifteen who 

had 

1 have with fomc diligence examined Middleton’s Letter from 
Rome, with the expedation of finding the ftriking fimilitude 
pointed out betwixt the initiation of a Veftal virgin and the 
ceremony of taking the veil, as obferved in Roman Catholic 
countries. They undoubtedly, in many refpeds, bear a ftrong 
refemblance. It may not be improper to add, that the word 
<uirgines was ufed by the beft Latin writers, to fignify the 
Vcllal virgins, without the addition of Vefiales, It would far 
exceed the limits of a note, to point out the various particu« 
lars of the mode of life, the duties, and the privileges of a 
Vellal virgin, together with the horrible punilhment to which, 
in cafe of any failure of chafUty, Ihe was condemned. The 
curious reader may find, in a trad of Lipilus, an elaborate 
difeuffionof all tliat this fubjed involves. Part of their employ- 
ment was to keep up a perpetual fire in the temple ofVefta; 
and it is well known that this has been, and perhaps ftill is, ob- 
ierved in various Catholic countries, in honour of the Virgin. 

* Perfonal blemijh .'] — The fame reltridion, according to Plu- 
tarch, was obferved in the eledion of augurs. 

* This exprelTxon extended, without li- 
mitation, to all artizans and mechanics ; to all, indeed, without 
exception, who were not amongft the higher orders of feua- 
tors and knights. 

* Flamen, &c.] — There w'erc three flamens ; one of Ju- 

E 2 piter. 
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had care of the facred books, or one of the fevcn- 
teen who regulated the facred feafts, or a prieft of 
Mars. £'xcinption was alfo granted to her who 
was betrothed to a pontiff and to the daughter of 
the facred trumpeter Capico Ateius has alfo ob- 
ferved, that the daughter of a man was Ineligible 
who had no cftablifhment in Italy, and that his 
daughter might be excufed who had three children. 
But as foon as a Veftal virgin is taken, condudted to 
the veftibule of Vella, and delivered to the pon- 
tiffs, fhe is from that moment removed from her fa- 
ther’s authority, without any form of emancipation 
• or 

pitcr, one of Mars, and one of Quirinus. Here alfo it may 
be proper to inform the Englilh reader, that there were fix 
Veftal virgins, fifteen augurs, fifteen keepers of the facred or 
Sybilline books, feven epulos, ** who,” to ufe the words of 
Gibbon, " prepared the table of the gods, conduced the 
folemn proceftion, and regulated the ceremonies of the an- 
nual feftival.” 

^ Font^'.J'^Thcre was a college of pontiffs or high priefts, 
which confifted of hiteen. 

® Sacred trumpeter,'] — A long chapter in Cenforinus de die 
Natali, informs us of the great efteem in which thefe perfon- 
ages were held; Their prefence was indifpenfable at every 
fupplication and triumph : their importance is enforces! and 
their privileges explained, by Livy; Valerius Maximus, 1, ii. 
c. 5 ; Pliny, &c. 

^ Emancipation,] — This was an old law term. The par- 
ticular fenfc of it, in this and every other inftance, may be 
found in Heineccius Antiquitates Romana:. The old Roman 
laws gave the father unlimited power over his children: he 
might put them to death, or he might fell them as flaves. 
The ceremony, therefore, by which the parent refigned the 

authority 
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or lofs of rank®, and has alfo the right of mak- 
ing her will. No more ancient records remain, 
concerning the form and ceremony of taking a vir- 
gin, except that the firft virgin was taken by king 
Numa. But we find a Papian law, which provides, 
that at the will of the fupreme pontiff twenty virgins 
fliould be chofen from the people, that thefe Ihould 
draw lots in the public affembly, and that the 
fupreme pontiff might take her whofe lot it was, 
to become the lervant of Vefta* But this drawing 
of lots by the Papian law does not now feem ne- 
ceffary ; for if any perfon of ingenuous birth goes 
to the pontiff and offers his daughter ^ for this mi- 
niftery, if fhe may be accepted without any viola- 
tion of what the ceremonies of religion enjoin, the 
fenate difpenfes with the Papian law. Moreover, 
a virgin is faid to be taken, bccaufe fhe is taken 

authority which the laws gave him <5ver his child, was called 
emancipation, of which there were three forms. 

® Lofs of This alfo was a law term, and is not ex- 

plained by Heineccius. The expreflion “ caput non habere** 
was applied to flaves, foreigners, and others, of whom it was 
not the duty of the cenfor to take notice. This office, firft 
inftituted by Servius’Tullus, divided the people into different 
ranks, according to their fortunes, and did not omit to notice 
their moral character and condu^. Thus every one was liable 
to be degraded from his rank, or entirely to forfeit his claim to 
every diftin^iion, on commiffion of certain crimes. In the paf- 
fage before us we are exprefsly informed, that the Veftal vir- 
gin fuffered no change with rcfpedl to rank from this change 
in her relative fituation. 

® Offers his daughter^^Accor^in^ to Suetonius, both theie 
cuftoms were in ufe in the time of Auguftus. 

E 3 by 
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by the hand of the high prieft, from that parent 
under whofe authority flie is, and led *away as a 
captive in war. In the firil book of Fabius Piftorj, 
we have the form of words which the fupreme pon- 
tiff is to repeat when he takes a virgin. It is 
this : 

I take tliee, beloved, as a prieftefs ofVefta, 
to perform religious fervice, to difeharge thofe 
duties with refpeft to the whole body of the Ro- 
man people, which the law moft wifely requires of 
a prieltefs of Vefta.** Many are of opinion, that the 
term taken was applied only to a virgin ; but the 
flamines diales, the high priefts and the augurs 
Tfere alfo faid to be taken. Lucius Sylla, in his fe- 
cond book of Commentaries, writes thus — Pub- 
lius Cornelius, who firft had the pognomen “ of 
Sylla, was taken as flamen dialis.^' 

Marcus Cato, when he accufed Servius Galba, 
faid of the Lufitani 

The augurate was clleemed of fuch high dig- 
nity, that, to me the words of Mr. Gibbon, the Romans, af- 
ter their confulfliips and triumphs, eagerly afpired to it. 
Cicero confeffed, that the augurate was the fupreme objed; 
of his wilhes. Pliny was proud to tread in the footfteps of 
Cicero.— 

The ‘Romans had the nomen, the pras- 
homen, the agnomen, and the cognomen. The nomcn was the 
family name, as Julius ; the praenomen aiifwered to our Chrif- 
tian name, as Caius J ulius ; the cognomen was the third name, 
added from Tome incidental circumHancC;, Caius Julias Caefar, 
Marcus TulHus Cicero ; the agnomen was an honourable ad-» 
dition, as Africanus, Magnus, Juftus, &c. 

Lufiunia was a province of Spain. 


« Yet 
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Yet they fay that they wifhed to revolt. I at 
this time wifh perfeftly to underftand the laws 
of the high priefthood ; but (hall I for this reafon be 
as high prieft ? If I . wifh perfeftly to under- 
ftand the laws of the college of augurs, will any one 
for that reafon fah me as augur 

It is alfo faid in thofe commentaries of Labeo, 
which he wrote on the twelve tables : 

No Veftal virgin can be beirefs to any inteftate 
perlbn of cither fex. Such effefts are faid to be- 
long to the public. It is enquired by what right 
this is done ?” When taken (he is called amata, 
or beloved, by the high prieft ; becaujfe Amata is 
faid to have been the name of her who was firft 
?aken^ 
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Chap. XIII. 

It is a queftion in philqfophyy whether y when a cent- 
mand is impofedy it he more proper fcrupulcujly to 
cbjerve ity or jometimes to deviate from ity in hopes 
that the deviation may he advantageous to the per- 
Jen who ‘mpojes the command. 'Different opinions 
upon that ^uefilon. 

I T hns been a fubjeft of enquiry in the eftima- 
tion formed and judgment palTed on offices * 
which are undertaken, called by philofophers in 
Greek whether, an office being given 

you, and what you arc to do clearly defined, you 
may be allowed to depart from this, if by fo doing 
the affair lhall promife a more fortunate iffue, with 
relpe(5l to the advantage of the perfon employing 
you ? The quefiion is doubtful j and difcrcet peo- 
ple have dctei mined each way. There are not a few 
who, having decidedly fixed their opinion, that a 
matter being once refiedted upon, and determined 
by him whofe bufinefs and concern it might be, 
this could by ro means be departed from, although 
fome unexpedled event might promife a more for- 
tunate ifl'ue, left:. If their hopes Ihould be difap- 
pointed, the fault of difobedience be incurred, 

* 0^cei ,'\ — It maybe necefiary to inform the EngUlh reader, 
that the Latins, fince the time of Cicero, ufed the word offices 
for all moral duties, 

*Ka6«ito>T«.] — 'rhofe things which are proper. 


and, 
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and a penalty, not to be deprecated. If accident- 
ally the thing fliould have turned out better, the 
gods indeed are to be thanked ; but an example 
fhould feem to be introduced, by which councils 
carefully rcfolve:d upon, fhould be corrupted, the 
obligation of a truft being broken. Others have 
thought, that the inconvenience to be apprehend- 
ed from the affair’s being done contrary to what 
had been commanded, fhould firft be weighed 
with the advantages expected; and if the former 
appeared comparatively light and trifling, and the 
advantage greater and more important from a 
well-grounded expectation, then the command 
might be departed from, left a providential op- 
portunity of fuccefsful enterprize fhould be pafled 
by : Nor did they think the example of dilbbe- 
dience at all to be feared, if fimilar reafons could 
not be urged ; but they thought that a particular 
regard fhould be paid to the genius and difpofition 
of the perfon whofe office was undertaken, left 
he fhould prove ferocious, without fenfibility, 
unimpreffive and implacable, as were Poftumus * 
and Manlius. If fuch mafters were to be reckon- 
ed 

* Pcftumus .'] — The Roman hillory, with refpedl to the men 
here alluded to, is involved in fome contradiftion. Valerius 
Maximus informs us, that in the war againll tlic Federati, 
Poftumus Tubertus ordered his fon to be put to death, becaufe, 
though viftorious, he had advanced to attack the enemy with- 
out his father^s command. Livy relates the fame faft of Man- 
lius Torquatus ; whilft Gellius, in the chapter before us, refers 
apparently the fame fail to both perfonages. It was an in- 
flexible maxim of Roman difcipline,” fays Mr. Gibbon, " that 

a good 
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ed with, they were of opinion that the connmandi 
ftiould be rigoroufly fulfilled. I think that the 
propofition concerning obedience to fuch kind 
of orders will be more full and illufbradve, by 
adding the example of Publius Craffus Mutia- 
nus, a great and eminent charafter. This Craffus^ 
is faid by Sempronius Afeliio % and by many other 
Roman hiftorians, to have poffcffed the three great- 
eft and moft obvious diftinftions of profperity ; 
that he was very rich, very eloquent, of the nobleft 
family, the moft eminent lawyer, and chief pon- 
tiff. This perfonage having when conful obtain- 
ed the province of Afia, prepared to beficge and 

a good foKlicr ftiould dread his officers far more than the ene- 
my.” But tiic ftern and rigid difciplinc which it may be indif- 
penfably neceflary to preferve amongft foldiers in time of a£lual 
fcrvice, hardly applies to the matter before us, if conlidcred as 
a queftion of philofophy or of morals. That may be prudent 
and commendable in the execution of a civil office, or perform- 
ance of a confidential truft, in a ftatc ot I'ecurity and leifure, 
which would be unpardonable in tlie tumult of military fervice, 
where fuccefs muft depend upon promptitude of execution ; 
which promptitude can only refult from minute and undeviat- 
ing obedience to the orders pf thofc jntrufted with com- 
mand. 

♦ TJbis There were very many of this name ; this 

Craflus flew himfelf to avoid falling into his enemies hands, in 
the civil fafUons of Marius and Sylla, and muft not be con- 
founded with Marcus Craflus, of whofe enormous wealth fuch 
wonderful ftories are related. 

• Sempronius AfelUo.'\^li\i\s perfon is again mentioned by 
Gellius, B. II. c. xiii. He was an eminent hiftorian, and wrote 
an account of the Numantian war, at which he w'as prefent. He 

refpcdfully named by Dionyflus Hal. and by Macrobius, 
^8 well as by Gellius. 


blockadp 
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blockade the town of Leucas^ and wanted a ftrong 
and large beam for a battering ram, to make a 
breach in the walls. He wrote to the chief archi- 
teft of the Elateans, friends and allies of the Ro- 
man people, to fend him the largeft of two mails 
which he had feen amongft them. The chief 
architeft, difcovering for what purpole the maft 
was wanted, did not fend the larger, as he was 
ordered, but the fmaller, which he thought the 
moft proper and convenient for a battering ram, 
as well as more portable. CrafTus fent for him to 
his prefence, alkcd him why he did not do as he 
was ordered ; and, difregarding what he urged in 
cxcufe, commanded him to be dripped and feverc- 
ly flagellated. — He conceived that the authority of 
a commander was altogether rendered void and in- 
fignificant, if any one Ihould condudt himfelf witb 
relpedl to orders received, not with obfequious fide- 
lity, but from his own unfolicited opinion. 

® Leucas , this place frequent mention is made in th^ 
flaffic writers. It was a promontory in the JEgesin, once an' 
ifland, but fo contiguous to the main land, that violent currents, 
accumulating fand and earth, gradually united tliem. It is. 
fiO\y named St. Maure, and belongs to the Turks, 


Chap. 
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Chap. XIV. 

words and aElims of Caius Fabriciiis^ a man 
of great fame and high defertSy though of a low 
origin and fmaU eJlatOy when the Samnites offered 
to bribe him as a poor man, 

J ULIUS HYGINUSS in his fixth book of 
the Lives and A<5lions of Illuftrious Men, 
fays, that ambafladors came from the Samnites to 
Caius fabricius % the general of the Romans, and 
having recapitulated the many noble things which 
after peace was reftored, he had done with much 

generofity 

• Julius Hyginus,'] -^This man wrote various works ; but cri- 
tics difputc about his proper name. He is called Heginus, 
Higcnus, and Heginius. He is faid to have written commen- 
taries on the aflions of famous men, a tradt on a fubjeft fome- 
what fimilar, quoted by Gellius, B, X. c. xviii. as alfo an- 
other book on the cities of Italy, quoted by Scrvius. We have 
now extant of his a book of adronomy, as underftood by the 
ancients, and a fecond on mythological fables. 

* Caius Honourable mention is made of this 

perfonage and this faiSi, by ancient and modern writers. Vir- 
gil- in his lixth book, commemorates him by the energetic ex- 
preflion of 

« Parvoque potentem 

Fabricium.’’ 

Horace alludes to him when he fays, 

** Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum 
Splendet in menia tenui falinum, 

Nec leves fomnos timor aut cupido, 

Sordidus aufert.* ** ’ 


Claudlan • 
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generofity and kindnefs for the Samnices, they of- 
fered him a large fum of money, which they 
entreated him to accept for his own ufe. The* 
Saninites, they faid, were induced to do this from 
obferving, that many things were wanting, both 
with refpe6b to the fplendour of his houfe and his 
own maintenance, which were by no means fuit- 
able to his greatnefs ^ and proper dignity. Upon 
this, Fabricius moved his hands from his ears to his 
eyes thence to his nollrils, his mouth and his 
throat, afterwards to his middle, and thus anfwer- 
ed the ambalfadors, that whilft he could reftrain 
and command all thofe members he had touched, 
he could want nothing; befides that, he could not 
accept money for which he had no ufe, from thofe 
who he well knew wanted it. 

Claudian alfo fays, 

** Pauper erat Curius cum reges vinceret armis. 

Pauper Fabricius Pyrrhi cum fperneret aurum,” 

The poets alfo of our own courts have paid him the tribute he 
deferves. Tiiomfon calls him 

Fabricius, fcorner of all-conquering gold/* 

To multiply examples were iinneceflary. 

^ Suitable to his greatvefs,'\^'T\it character and conduft of 
our own Andiew Marvel feems, in circumftances not very un-< 
like, to have been influenced by a fpirit equally magnanimous. 
The lord treafurer was fent by Charles the Second, who loved 
Marvel’s perfon, and refpefted his manly qualities, to offer 
him any oiHce he might like, or any gratuity he might want. 
Marvel’s firm refufal of all favours difconcerted the courtier ; 
but as foon as he was departed. Marvel’s neceffities obliged 
him to borrow a guinea of an intimate friend. 

From his eyes to his The reader will hardly require 

to be informed, that this aftion of Fabricius alluded to his hav* 
ing an entire command of his five fenfes. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XV. 

How troublejome a vice is a futile and idle loquacity y 
and ho w often it has been jujily cenfured by great 
md learned men. 

T hose light, trifling, and impertinent talk- 
ers, v/ho, without having any folid matter, 
pour out volubly a torrent of words, have been well 
reprefented, as having, what they fay, produced in 
the mouth * not in the breaft : the tongue, they af- 
firm, ought not to be unreftrained and wanton, but 
moved and as it were governed by fprings fitted to 
it from the inmoft bofom. But of fome it muft be 
obferved, that they fcattcr about their words without 
any kind of judgment and with fuch undaunted 
confidence, that when in the adi: of fpeaking, they 
appear to know not that they fpeak. Homer, on 
the contrary, deferibes Ulylies, a man of wildom 
and eloquence, as fpeaking, not from his mouth 

• In tbemouth.^ — This is in facl a Greek proverb, the li- 
teral purport of which is, words from the mouth, and was ap- 
plied to fuch who fpoke fine words without meaning. 

• jiny kind tf judgment — Philippus Carolus, in his Animad- 
verfions on Gellius, remarks, that the people here deferibed 
Tcfembk thofe - faid to be born in certain iflands, where the 
inhabitantt have given them by nature two tongues and only 
one car. Plutarch compares them to a portico at Olympia, 
famous for its echo, where any noife was feven times repeated. 

Loquacity,” fays he, ** if dnee touched, will repeat every thing 
ah infinite number of times,” 


but 
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but his bread; confidering the aft of fpeaking to in- 
volve not only the found and modulation of the 
voice, but alfo the foundnefs of fentiments in- 
wardly conceived. He ingenioufly remarked, that 
the teeth prefcnted themfelves as a wall to keep in 
the petulance of the tongue ; that the temerity of 
fpecch fliould not only be redrained by the guard 
and vigilance of the mind, but hedged in as it were 
by certain centinels placed in the mouth. The 
words of Homer, alluded to above, are thefe : 

But when he poured forth his loud voice from 
his bread.*’ 


Again, 

" What word, my fon, has efcaped through the 
wail of your teeth ?** 

I have alfo added the words of Cicero, in which he 
exprefles his real and fevere diflike of foolifh and 
empty talking K Whiid this is evident,’* lays he, 
that neither his filcnce is to be commended, who, 
knowing a thing, is unable to explain it by words, 
nor his ignorance, who though wanting matter, 
abounds in words 5 yet if one of thefe mud be pre- 
ferred, I would rather choofe knowl^ge without 
eloquence, than foolifh loquacity.*’ We find alfo 
thefe words in his fird book of an orator — For 
what is fo extravagant as the vain found of words, 

* Empty Shakefpeare well deferibes a man who 

fays much, but little to the purpofe, as one who fays an infi« 
ipite deal of nothing,— See Merchant of Venice. 


however 
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however excellent or elegant, without any guid- 
ance of fcntiment or knowledge 

But of all others Marcus Cato is one of the fe- 
vfe-eft cenfurers of this fault i for in his oration which 
is cntituled, Si fc Caslius Trib. Pleb. appellaflct — 
Whoever,” fays he, is feized with the difeafe of 
talking is never filent, as one in a lethargy is never 
tired of drinking and fleeping. If you do not 
come together when he orders you to be affem- 
bled, fo fond is he of fpeaking, that he will hire 
people to liften to him. You hear him, indeed, 
but do not attend to him ; as in the cafe of a quack, 
his words are heard, but no one when fick en- 
trufts himfelf to his care.” 

The fame Cato, in this fame oration, reproach- 
ing this Caelius, a tribune, not only with his gar- 
rulity, but his infignificance, though filent — You 
may bribe him,” fays he, “ with a cruft of bread \ 
cither to be filent or to fpeak.” 

Homer alfo, with great point, diftinguifhes 
Therfites as one who, of all others, was an im- 
moderate fpeaker without any judgment.” In an- 
other place he fays, ** that his torrent of vulgar 

♦ Cru^ of Similar to this is the expreflion in the 

book of Proverbs, viii. 2 1 . 

To have refpe^l of perfons is not good : for, for a piece of 
bread, that man will tranfgrefs.” 

See alfo Ezekiel, xiii. 19. 

And will ye pollute me among my people for handfuls of 
barley, and for pieces of bread 

Erafmus obferves, << that the phrafe probably originates from 
the circumftance of holding out a piece of bread to a dog, when 
we want to fooche him to our purpofe.*’ 


words 
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Words ^ refcmblcd the unccaling noife of jackdaws* 
What elle can he mean by o^tr^oiTTfig txoXtaeti 

There is alfo a verfe of Eupolis ^ remarkably 
pointed againft this Ibrt of men — the greateft 
talker, but the feebleft fpeakerj*' which our SaU 
luft defiring to imitate, renders, talkative rather 
than eloquent.’* 

For which reafon Hefiod, the moft fage of poets, 
lays, " the tongue is not to be proftituted, but 
hoarded up as a treafure ; and that it had moft effedt 
when produced, if temperate, modeft, and cau- 
tious.” 

This expreiffion of Epicharmus % is allb pertinent : 

Not 


* horrent of vulgar Iroitt Homer^ thtlf 4®* 

feribes Therfites ; 

Therfites only clamourM in the thronj^. 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue ; 

Aw’d no (hame, by no refpeCt controul’d. 

In fcandal bufy, i|i ijeproaches bold. 

With witty malice ftudious to defame. 

Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim.” 

• jpa/oAV]— was a celebrated writer of the ancient Greek CO^ 
medy, and lived in the aSth Olympiad. He is honourably mes** 
tioned by Quintilian and by Horace, who both rank him 
Arillophanes and Cratinus. He was a natiye pf Athens. SCMUe 
fay that Alcibiades put him to death for writing a fatiire againft 
him i and others, that he died in a fea«fight with the Laced»» 
monians. His fragments are to be found fcattefed up 
down in various ancient authors, and have- be^ eoUe&ed by 
Grotius. 

^ Rcppcfcnted by feme as a pedee p^^yncttfi^ 

by others of Cos. It is genendly belieyed, under the 
au5'>ices of Hiero, he firft introduc^ comedy at $yia6ide« H# 

. VojL. I. F 
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Not qualified to Ipcak, but unable to be filent/^ 
From which^ indeed, this ha3 been borrowed : 

Who being unable to (peak, could not hold his 
tongue.” 

I have alfo heard Favorinus affirm, that thefe verfes 
of Euripides ® : 

The end of unbridled words and ungoverned 
folly, muft be calamity,” — were not only to be ap- 
plied to thofe who faid what was impious or unlaw- 
ful, but might more particularly be faid of men 
prating foolifhly and immoderately; whofe tongue 
was fo lavifh and unbridled, as conftantly to be 
boiling over with an execrable filth of words. 
Which kind of men the Greeks ftigmatize by the 
iTioft happy exprelfion of nuTccyXcaartroi I have 
been informed by a learned man of his acquain- 
tance, that the illuftrious grammarian, Valerius 
Probus a (hort time before his death, altered the 

w rote poetry, philofophy, and medicine ; and to his works Plato 
and Ariftotle amongll the Greeks, and Plautus amongft the 
i.atins, were confiderably indebted. His Comic Fragments are 
collefted by Grotius. 

• Thefe •verjss cf T.uripides '\ — arc thus rendered, by Mr. 
Wodhull : 

** To certain irufory the unbridled tongue. 

And frenzy’s lawlefs rage, at length mull lead.’^ 

• — Linguaccs, praters. 

Valerius Prolus ?^ — This eminent grammarian was a na- 
tive of Phoenicia, and flourillied at Rome in the time of Nero. 
He is praifed by Suetonius, and again mentioned honourably 
by Gellius, in B. XVII. C. acviii. Such fragments as we have 
of hi^ works are to be found in the colle<5lion of Pulchrius. 

phr^fc 
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phrafe of Salluft, enough of eloquence, but little 
Ivilclom,” to enough of talking, but little wif- 
dom affirming, that Salluft fo left it, for the word 
loquentia was moff luitable to Salluft, who was 
fond of new words, whilft eloquentia did not pro- 
perly exprefs folly. But this fort ot loquacity and 
immenfe crowd of words, with a vaft but empty 
^pomp, the moft facetious poet Ariftophanes has 
expreffed, with great ftrength of expreflion, in thefe 
verfes t 

A man impudent himfelf, and making others 
foj having a mouth unbridled, above all rule> and 
conftantly open, an immoderate babbler, and fwel- 
ling up with words noify as jackdaws.'' 

Nor have our anceftors with left force marked 
this fort of men by the terms projc£tos, locutu- 
leios, blaterones, and lingulacas. 

** In thefe ^er/es .’\ — This is part of a fccne in the Frogs of 
Ariftophanes, where Euripides and ^fchylus contend for fu- 
perioriiy in the prefence of Bacchus. I'hefc exprellions are 
ufed by Euripides as deferiptive of the genius and charadlar •f 
his antagonift’s performances. 


Fa 
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Chap. XVf . 

That ^mS’igcirmSy in the third boot of bis Annah^ 
ufes the pbrafe ^ MiUe hominum octiditur^' not by 
any licence or poetieal figure, but by juft rule and 
proper attention to grammatical propriety^ 

A^UADRIGARIUS, in his third book of 
Annals, wrote thus: — "Ibi occiditur mille ho- 
minum.’ — He fays occiditur, and not occiduntur. 

Lucilius, in like manner, in his third book of 
Satires, 

" Ad portam mille, a porta eft fex inde Salernum.’* 
He writes mille eft, and not mille funt. 

Varra*, in his eighteenth book of Human Affairs, 
has. 

Ad Romuli initium plus mille ct centum an- 
florum eft.’* 

Witl^ refpe^ to the fubje^l matter of this chapter, it is the 
remark of one of the commentators on Gellius, that we arc 
liOre fent to fchool ; the form of expreflion which is here dif* 
CUlTed being neither unufual nor of intricate explanation. Simi- 
lar paiTages' might eaiily be collected'. The fifth chapter of 
Macrobius, Satur. B. 1. is on Uie fame fubjefl, and feems bor- 
xowed altogether from Gellius. 

• Varro/l — Of whom it was remarked, that he read fo much 
it was furprifing he had ever leifure to write; and wrote fo 
that it was wonderful he could ever read. The Eng- 
lift of the quotation here introduced is— to the beginning of 
the reign offtomulua. It is more than one thoufand one hun- 
dred .years which expreflion, as rendered in the tranilation, 
tamf]ponds with the Latin phrafe. 

‘•'a 
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Cato, in his iirft book of Origins : 

Inde eft fermc millc palRium/* 

M. Cicero % in his fixth oration againft Antony i 
Itane Janus Medius in L. Antonii Clicntda 
eft ? Quis unquam in illo Jano inventus rfl, qui !#• 
Antonio mille nurnmum ferret expenfiim/^ 

In thefe, and a number of other paflages, mille 
is ufed as the Angular number ; nor is this, as fbme 
fuppofc, the efFeft of ancient ulage, or from regard 
to any particular neatnefe of expreffion : but the 
reafon of the thing feems to require it j for mille is 
not ufed for what the Greeks call ^ 

their ; and as we find one 

lb unum mille and duo millia is a confiftent 
and regular expreffion j for which reafon the jfbllow- 
ing phrafe is ufed properly and with elegance : 

Mille denarium in area eft ec miBe equitum in 
exercitu eft/* 

But Lucilius, befides what I have above citedy 
makes this more decifive in another place. In his 
fifteenth book, we find 

Hunc miUi paflum qui vicerit atque duobus 
Campanus fonipes lubcuffus nullus fequetur 
Majore Ipatio ac diverliis videbitur ire/’ 

* What then, is Janus Medius under the protec* 

tionof Antony ? was ever a peribn found in that place who con* 
-lefied that he owed Antony a thoofand fefterces 

Janus was the name of a place at Rome. According to Victor, 
there were iii the Roman forum two ftacues of Janus. The fpace 
betwixt the two was denominated Janus Media?, and was fre- • 
quented by ufurers. Commentators are, however, divided 
about the precife meaning of the term Janus Medius i for mention 
is made in Livy of three Jani, and Ovid fpealu cf more 
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So again, in the ninth book> 

Tu miili nummum potes uno quaercrc centum/* 
He lifed miili paffum for mille paffibus, and uno 
tnilli nummum for unis mille nummis. He Ihcws 
clearly that mille is 4 noun, and may be ufed in 
the Angular number ; that its plural is millia, and 
that it has an ablative cafe. Nor does it require 
the other cafes, fince there a/e very many nouns 
which have only one cafe, and fome which are declin- 
ed in none j for which reafon there is no doubt but 
that M. Cicero, in his oration for Milo, wrote 
thus : — Ante fundum Clodii quo in fundo propter 
infanes illao fubftru<Sliones facile mille hominum ver- 
fabatur valentium not verfabantur, though this 
word is found in lefs accurate copies, the expref- 
fions of mille hominum and mille homines having 
pothing to dp with each odier. 


Chap, 
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Chap. XVIL . 

^be great patience 'with which Socrates fupported the 
mcontroulable dijpofition of his wife. What Mar* 
cus Varro fays in one of his fatires on the duties of 
m hujband. 

X A N T II I P P E *, the wife of Socrates the 
philofopher, is faid to have been very morofe 
and quarreil'mcj and that fhe would, night and 
day, give u ^reftrained vent to her pafllons and 
female impei tinences. Alcibiades aftonilhed at 
her intemperance towards her hufband, alked So- 
crates what was the reafon he did not turn fo mo- 
rofe a woman out of doors. Becai?fe,’’ replies 
Socrates, ** by enduring fuch a perfon at home, I 
am accuftomed and exercifcd to bear with greater 
cafe the petulance and rudenefs of others abroad." 
Agreeably to this fentiment, Varro ajfo, in 

* Xanthippe , '\ — This lady has always been confidered, if npt 
the foundr efs, at leaft the head of her fefl ; and paraUels have 
been drawn in all fucceeding times betwixt her and all females 
who diftinguiOied themfelves by the difplay pf llmilar quali- 
ties. J have little inclination to recite the numberlefs jinec- 
dotes which are told of her, partly from my veneration to the 
fex, and partly becaufe they have been fo often retailed as to 
become trite and uninterefting. 

^ X/dhia<tes'\*—w3LS the pnpil of Socrates. His life is in 
Diogenes Laertius, of which the more particular incidents arc 
generally known. 

r 4 
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his Stdra Mctuppca % which he wrote con^^ 
ceromg the duty of a hulband, obferves, that 
the errors of a wife arc cither to be removed or 
endured. He wh(^ extirpates them makes his wife 
betters be who endures them improves himfelf.’* 
Thefe words of Varro, tolkre et ferret* are of 
feOetious import; but toUere feems to be ufed with 
th^ meaning of CGrrigere \ for it is evident that 
Vzrio thought that the errors of a wife, if they 
really could not be correfted, ought to be endured, 
which a man may do without difgrace, for there is 
^ important difference betwixt errors and vices. 

* Satira The curious reader will find crery thing 

relating to Roman fatirc in Cafaubvn^s admirable book. To 
enter into an elaborate difeuflion of this fubjeft here would 
be inconfiftent wirii the ohjeft of an Englifb traiiflation. 
The praife of Varro is recited by Quintilian and others, 
but his rank as a fatirift is not alcertained even by Cafaubon ; 
nor, is it more evident who V;cnippus was, or when or what 
he wrote. There were two of this name ; one a comic poet, 
one a cynic philofophcr. It is this latter whom Varro pro- 
feffed to imitate, and whofc name was given to him and hi; 
fatires. See again Gellius, lib.IJ. c,xviii. Abopt this Menippus 
authors are by no means decifive. He b mentioned with re- 
fpeft by Strabo, and with contempt by Laertius. Some of his 
peculiarities are ‘recorded by Suidas ; but it does not appear 
that Varro gave this appellation to his fatires from any pro- 
dti£lion of the fame kind by Menippus ; but rather from the 
qualities of his mind, and iingularity of his conduct. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XVIIL 

JVf. Varroy in bis fourteenth hook upon the meaning of 
wordsy cenfures his mafiery Lucius JEUuSy for having 
made feme ohfervatiens upon the etymology of words 
which are not true, ^he fame VarrOy in the fame 
hcoky that the etymolgy of the word fir^* is falfelj 
given. 

M V A R R O, in his fourteenth book of Divine 
^ Things, makes it ajlpear, that L. iElius, 
at that time the moft learned man in Rome, was 
in an error, becaufe he refolved a Greek word, 
which had anciently been tranflated into Latin, as if 
it was then, for the firft time, made Latin, into 
two Latin words, by a kind of falfe etymology. 
The following are Varro’s cxpreflions on the 
fubjeft. 

In which refpeft L. iElius, our countryman, 
and the moft learned man in our recolle6lion, fome- 
times erred. He improperly rendered fome an- 
cient Greek works as if they were originally Latin ; 
for we do not, according to him, fay lepusy be- 
caufo it is levipeSy but becaufe it is an old Greek 
word : for many of thele old words are unknown, 
as we now ufe other words inftead of them, and 
that few know that what is now termed Exxrwos, 
was once Grsccus ; what is now called was 

puteus, and Icpiis Aaywer. In which refpe6b I not 
only do not cenftire -^lius, but I commend his 

induftry. 
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induftry. Fortune attends fucceft, praifc on cx^ 
pcrience.” 

This is what Varro, in his firft book, wrote as to 
the caufe of words with great erudition, as to the ufe 
of both languages with great acutenefs, as to iElius 
liimfelf with particular mildnefs. But in the latter 
part of the fame book, he obferves, that a thief was 
named fur^ becaufe the Romans called black ///r'uwj, 
and thieves more eafily fteal in the night, which is 
black. Docs not Van o feem to be juft as much mif- 
taken about fur, as -^lius about lepus ? for what is 
now called by the Greeks jcAf7rT)7?, was more anciently 
by the fame people €iamed Thus by a fimi- 
larity of letters, ^whaC is in Greek is in Latin 
fur. But whether this thing at that time efcaped 
the recolle6tion of Varro, or whether he thought 
that fur was more properly and confiftently to be 
derived from furvus^ which is black, is what, re- 
fpefting a man of fuch exquifite learning, I would 
pot decide. 

On this chapter I have only to remark, that there can be no 
doubt but that the old Latin was generally borrowed from th^ 
jEolic dialed of the Greek. 


C A r. 
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Chap. XIX. 

Stwy of the Sibylline hooksy and king ^arquinm 
0 Superbus. 

I N the ancient annals this ftoiy is related of the 
Sibylline books *. — An old woman, who was 
utter ftranger, went to Tarquin the Proud, 
when king, carrying with her nine books, which 
Ihe iaid were djvine oracles. Siie offered to fell 
them. Tarquin enquired the price. The old wo- 
man afked an immenfe and extravagant fum. The 
king, fuppofing her to doat from age, laughed 
at her. She kindled a fire and burned thr^c 
of the nine books, and then afked the king if he 

* The Sibylline books — The Sibyls, and the oracles called 
Sibylline, prefent an almoft inexhauftible fubjeft for critical and 
learned inveftigation. My objedl is the general information of 
the lefs-iiiformed Englifh reader. I'be Sibyls were women 
prefumed to have the power of predicting future events. Of 
thefe there were many, but the prccifc number is difputed. Their 
origin is derived from Perfia, but their talent of prophefying 
was fuppofed to be derived from the influence of the conftel- 
lation called Virgo, in the natural world. The verfes collected 
and publiftied under the name of the Sibylline Oracles, arc 
univerfally allowed to be fpurious; but it is evident that the 
Romans in particular revered their prediAions as facred, and on 
all important occaflons confulted them. Ten, or as Gelliusand 
feme others atfirm, fifteen eminent Romans were appointed to 
fuperintend and examine them. The moil celebrated of the 
Sibyls were the Erythriean, the Delphic, and Cumaean, and 
the books above mentioned were preferved till the times of the 
civil wars betwixt Sylla and Marius. 


was 
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was willing to buy the remaining fix at the lame 
price? On this Tarquin derided her Hill more; and 
told her, that doubtlcfs Ihe was mad. The wo- 
man immediately burned three more books, and 
at the fame time mildly afked him if he would 
purchafe the three that were left at the fame pric^ 
Tarquin then affumed a more ferious and 

began to deliberate. He perceived that this con- 
fiftency and firmnefs was not to be difregarded : he 
purchafed the laft three books at the fame price 
that was demanded for the whole; but this woman 
having left Tarquin’s prcfence was never afterwards 
to be found. They were called the Sibylline books, 
and depofited in a facred place. When the immor- 
tal gods are publicly tp be confuked, the fifteen go 
to thefe as to an oracle* 


Chap* 
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Chap. XX. 

Greek geometrical terms contrafted with the 
Latin ones,. 

O F the figures which geoi-nctricians call fchc- 
mcta, there are two kinds^ plane and fblid. 
Thefe they themfelves call plane and folid The 
plane is confined by lines in two diieftlons^ marking 
the length and breadth, as triangles and fquares, 
having an area without height. A folid is that when 
a number of lines, not only form lengths and 
breadths but allb height. Such are thofe triangular 
pillars, which are called pyramids *, or thofe per- 
feft fquares which they call cubes, and we quadran^ 
talia^ A cube is a figure which prefents a Iquare 
on every fide ; fuch, fiiys M. Varro, are the dice 
which are ufcd in play, and which, from their figure, 
are alfo called cubes. In numbers alfo, it is call- 
ed a cube, when every part of the fame number 
may be equally divided into itfclf ; as for ex- 
<«nplc, when three multiplied into itfclf becomes nine, 
and that ia again multiplied by three. Pythagoras 

^ Plane and two Greek words thus inteipreted 
SLTt, MTrtVt^OH and CTTC^tOV. 

» Pyramids .] — This figure derives its name from its refem- 
blance to a volume of fire, which terminates in a cone. Others 
affirm it is an ^Egyptian word. It is certainly the mofl durablc^ 
of all figures ; and it is probable that all fuch figures were 
named from the celebrated pyramids of .d^gypt. 
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remarked of the cube of this number, that it re-* 
prcfents the lunar orbit, becaufe the moon per- 
forms its revolution in twenty-feven days \ which 
number is in cfFeft a pcrfeft cube. What wc call 
line, is the fame with the of the Greeks, 

which M. Varro thus defines; A line is that which 
has length without breadth or height.*’ Euclid, ftill 
more concifely, leaving out height : A line is length 
without breadth,” which cannot be cxprefled in one 
Latin word, except we might ufe illatabiie. 

* Twenty ~fe*ven .This is the periodic month, dcfcrib- 

cd by the moon proceeding from one point in the xodiac, and 
xcturning to it again. 
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Chap. XXL 

Julti^s Higinus very pofithely affirms y that he has read, 
in VirgiVs own copy of his work, 

Et ora 

Trijlta tentantum fenju torquehit amaror i’' 
not as we commonly read ity ^^JenJu torquehit amaro'* 

M ost people read thefe verfes, in the Geor- 
gies of Virgil, thus, 

' At fapor * indicium faciet manifeftus, et ora 
Triftia tentantum fenfii torquehit amaro.*' 

But Higinus % who was no mean grammarian, in 
the commentaries which he made on Virgil, ftre- 
nuoufly afferts, that it was not fo written by Virgil, 
but that in a copy, which came from Virgil's own 
family, he found 

“ Et ora 

'rriftia tentantum fenfu torquehit amaror." 
Which reading is approved, not by Higinus only, 
but by other learned men. Since it feems abfurd 

* At faper^ &c.] — Thefe lines are thus rendered by Martyn : 

“ I’hcn the tafte will plainly difeover itfelf, and the bitternefs 
will diflort the countenances of thofe who tafte it.*^ 

Martyn alfo obferves, that it is read amaro, and not amaror, 
in the Kings, the Bodleian, and in one of the Arundclian 
manuferipts. 

* Higinus,'] — This name is ufually Ipelt Hyginus. He was 
the freedman of Auguftus, the friend of Ovid and of Aiinius. 
He wrote on various fubjedb ; but none of his works are 
come down to us, but a book of fables. He is rcfpedlfully 
mentioned by many ancient writers. 

to 
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to fay, fapor fcnfu amaro torquet j” fince, as they 
gJErm, is the fame as JenJus\ which would 
therefore be the fame as to fay Jer^us fenfu amaro 
torquet." But when Favorinus had fecn the ob- 
Icrvation of Higinus, and was difgufted witlt the 
harflinefs and the novelty of the terms fenfii tor- 
quebit amaro’’ — “ By the ftonc of Jupiter’,” he ex- 
claimed, which is efteemed the moft folemn kind 
of adjuration, I am willing to take my oath that 
Virgil never wrote thus ; and I believe that Higinus 
is in the right j for Virgil did not introduce this word 
of himfelf without authority, he found it in Lucre- 
tius, and did not difdain the example of a poet, 
eminent for his genius and wit.” 

Thus, in the fourth book of Lucretius : 

Dilutaque contra 

Quum tuimur mifeeri abfinthia, tangit amaror.” 

It may be oblcrvcd, that Virgil borrowed from 
Lucretius, not words only, but even whole verfes, 
and various pafiages. 

• The Jlcne of Jupiter. — They who fwore by Jupiter, ac- 
cording to Fellus, held a flint ftone in their hand, with fome 
fuch form of adjuration as this: If I fwear falfcly, may Jupiter 
caft me away from my city, as I do this ftone. 

I have obferved, in my notes to Herodotus, that the fymbols 
iifed by the ancients, of their refpedit^e deities, were Hones of 
different fliapes ; a round ftone reprefented the fun, 

See Apuleius de deo Socratis ; 

"Quid igitur ? jurabo per Jovem lapidem Romano vetuftifli- 
mo ritu.” 

Sec alfo Cicero’s Familiar Epiftles, B. VII. 1. xii. 

" Quomodo autem tibi placcbit Jovem lapidem jurarc cum 
feias Jovem ncmini iratum efl'e.” 
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Chap. XXII. 

^PT^ether a pleader^ defending a cauje^ can fayy with 
proper regard to Latinityy JupereJfe Je eif with re^ 
Jpe5i to the perjon he defends, ^he proper meaning of 
fuperejfe.*' 

T here has not only prevailed but grown 
inveterate a falfe and foreign ufage of a 
word thus applied, hie illi fupereft,” when the 
meaning is that he is an advocate for any one, or 
a defender of his caufe. Nor is this the language of 
the flreets, or confined to vulgar people ; but we 
hear it in tlie forum, in the courts, and from the 
magiftrates. But they who have fpoken more 
corre<5tly, have for the moft part ufed fuperejfcy with 
the meaning of to overflow or fuperabound, or 
exceed above what is neceflary. Therefore M* 
Varro, in his Satire, which is inferibed Nefeis quid 
vefper ferus vehat ufes Jupcrfiiiffe to fignify being 

immoderate or exceffive. His words are thefe : 
In convivio legi * ncc omnia debent, et ea po- 

tifllmunn 

This is one of the chapters omitted in the French tranflation 
of Gellius ; and as it turns altogether on the fubtlety and ele- 
gant propriety of a Latin expreflion, it can contain nothing of 
moment to Englidi readers. I have, however, thought it my 
duty to omit nothing. 

* Nffeisy ^:c.] — “ You know not what the late evening may 
bring with it.” 

* In conui^vio Nor ought every thing to be re.^d at 

an entertainment, but thofe particularly which combine what 

• VoL. I, G b 
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tiflimum quse fimul funt et deleftent potius j 

ut id quoque videatur non defuifle magis quam fu- 
perfuifie.’* 

I remember once being prefent in court when a 
praetor prefided, who was a man of learning. An 
advocate ^ of fome reputation pleaded in fuch a 
ftile, that he wandered from his fubjeft, and by no 
means illuftrated the caufe in queftion. The prae- 
tor on this told the perfon whofe caufe it was, that 
he had no advocate. Yes, fays he who was Ipeak- 
ing, " Ego illi fuperfum.” True, replied the prae- 
tor, facetioufly, T u plane fliperes, non ades 

But 

is ufeful with what is agreeable, that the reading may feem not 
t© want any thing, rather than to be excelfive.** 

Reading conftituted part of the amufement at a feaft amongfl 
the ancients ; and the meaning of Varro evidently is, that what 
is read Ihould be fo feleiled as to entertain without being te- 
dious or troublefome. 

* -According to the Jus Patronatus edablifhed 
by Romulus, it was part of the duty of patricians to allert and 
vindicate the claims of their plebeian clients. From whence, 
in fucceeding times, came the name and cuftom of patrons, who 
defended their clients in the courts of julUce. The young men 
of rank and fortune eagerly embraced this opportunity of dif- 
tinguifhing their adlivity and abilities. There was a kind of 
folemn introduftion to this ofHce, and it fhould feem that this 
introdudlion was from fome perfon of confular rank. In the 
fcntence which follows, /nper/um feems to be ufqd in the fenfe 
of, “ I prefidc over or fuperintend.” 

♦ Tu plane fuperes, non adesJ\ — ** You evidently are above, not 
prefent/' This is a play upon words, vulgarly called a pun. 
Adfum is to be prefent, fuperfuni to be over or above. To 
make it moil familiar to Engliih readers, it may be rendered 
thus; « Yes, Sir,*' fays the advocate, « I am over his caufe.” 

“ Over 
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But M. Cicero, in the book where he treats of 
reducing civil law to an art, has thefe words : 

Nec vero feientia juris majoribus fuis Q^^Elius 
Tubero defuit : do(^rina etiam fuperfuit.” 

In which paflage fi^perfuit feems to have the fenfe 
of Jupra ftiit and ; and lie excelled his 

anceftors in abundant learning, which w'as even 
too g^ cat ; for Tubero was reiuarkably ficillcd 
in the Stoic difeipline and in logic. In his fecond 
book d.e Republica this particular word, as iifcd 
by Cicero, deferves notice. The pafTage is this; 

Non gravarer La^li, nifi et hos rclie putareni, 
et ipfe ciiperem te quoque aliquain partem liujiis 
noftri fermonis atcingerc ; pra^kTt.lm quiim heri 
ipfe dixeris, tc nobis etiam Jupcrfuttiriim, Vcriim 
fi id quidem fieri non poteft, ne dcfis omnes te 
rogamus.” 

Julius Paul us one of the mofe learned men 
In my remembrance, v/as accuflomed to lay, with 
equal acutenefs and truth, that fipercjfe i's ufed 
with more than one meanixig in liatiii as well as 
in Gi'eek ; that the Greeks ufed in two 

“ 0\crit,” returns the prxtor, “ but r.ot ia it;” rreaning, 
tli.ai by wandering from the fubjeft, you ncglctl your clieiu’a 
jntereft. 

^ AoiV f fiiould not be concerned, Lai- 

hui, if I did not thin): that thefe W'cre delirous, as I my (Hf 
alfb am, to have you take lome part in tnis conv'crfation ; par- 
ticularly as you yelterday faid, that you would give us even moj'c 
than enough of your company. If this may not be, I entreat 
you not altogether to defert 

• Julius PaJus .] — Who is here intended, is by no means 
certain ; he is in other paflages of Gellius called a poet. 

G 2 fenfcs> 
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fenfes, as that which was fuperfluous and unne-^ 
ceflary, or as that which was fuperabundant, over- 
flowing, and exceffive. Thus alfo our anceftors 
Ibmetimes ufed fuperejfey for what was fuperfluous, 
more than was wanting, or neceflary, as in Varro 
above quoted ; and fometimes, as in Cicero, for him 
who exceeded the reft in copioufnefs and ability, but 
yet was prolix and copious more than was requi- 
fite. He therefore, who lays, that he Jupereft to 
him wlaom he defends, Ipeaks with neither of thefc 
meanings, but offends againft all authority and cor- 
recftnels. He cannot even avail himfelf of Virgil’s 
name, who in the Georgies wrote thus : 

Primus ego in Patriam mecum mode vita 
fuperfit 7.” 

F’orVirgil here feems to have ufed this word notquitc 
correctly, with the fignification of continuing longer. 
This, on the contrary, from the fame author, Ls 
more to the purpofe. 

“ Florentifque * fecant herbas, fluviofque mi- 
niftrant, 

Farraque, ne blando nequeant fuperelTe la- 
bor! 

where jupcrejfe fignifies not to be injured by la- 
bour. But it was a queftion with me, whether the 

^ Primus, “ I firft of all returning to my country, if 

life does but remain.” 

» Florentifque, &c.]— " And cut tender grafs, and give him 
water and corn, left he ftiould be deficient in his pleafmg labour.” 
The above pafl'ages will be fufficient, it k pre fumed, without 
«atci;ing further into this fubjedl. 

X 


ancients 
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ancients ufed Ju'pereJfe in the fenfe of to remain or be 
wanting to the accomplifliment of a things For Sal- 
-Kift, with that meaning, ufes not fuperejjby but Jupe^ 
7^are, His exprefTion, in his Jugurtha, is this : 

Is plerumqiie feorfum a rege exercitum du6lare, 
ct omnis res exfequi folitiis erat, quae Jugurthae 
feflb aut majoribus aftrifto fllpera^^rant.’* 

But in the third book of the Annals of Ennius, 
wc find this verfe : 

Inde fibi memorat unum JupereJfe laborem 
that is, remained and was left ; wixich requires a di- 
vided pronunciation, as if not one but two diftinft 
parts of Ipecch \ but Cicero, in his fecond oration 
againft Antony, does not fay, of a thing left, Ju-- 
perejfe^ but rejiare. Moreover, we find JupcreJffe uied 
for Jup^rftitem ejfe. It is fo ufed in the book of epiftles 
pf Cicero to E. Plancus, and in a letter from Afi- 
nius Pollio to Cicero, in thefe terms : — Nam 
neque deeffe reipublicre volo, neque fuperelie,” 
By which he means, that if the republic fliould 
expire and perilli, he would not wifii to live. But 
in the Afinaria of Plautus, this is ftill more mani- 
fcfl in the following verfes, which are the firft of 
that comedy: 

‘‘ Sicut tuum vis unicum gratum tuas 
Superefle vitae fofpitem et fuperftitem.” 

Therefore, there is not only the impropriety of the 
word to be guarded againft, but alfo its inaulpi- 
cioufnefs if any fenior advocate lhall fay to a young 
man Je JupereJfe. 
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Chap. XXIII. 

JVho was Papintis Pra?iexfa/usi the reafon of his bear^ 
ing that Jurnaij^e i with the pleafant Jlory of the 
fame Papirius. 

T H E ftory of Papiruis ' Prsetextatiis has been 
told and written by M. Gato, in the oration 
which he made to the foldiers againft Galba^, with 
equal beauty^ perfp’ciiity, and neatnefs of exprefTion. 
I would have inferred the whole of Cato’s Ipeech 
in my commentary, if, when I dictated what fol- 
lows, I could hiive referred to the book. If you 
will be fatisficd with the fa6t itfelf, without the 
ornaments and graces of his exprefllon, I believe it 
was nearly as follows : — 

It was formerly ufual for the fenators of Rome 
to enter the fenate-houle accompanied by their 
fons who had taken the praetextah When fomc- 

thing 

* Papirias,'] —This was the family name, which, according to 
Cicero, was ancient and honourable. 

* Galha .'] — Tin’s v^'as Sergius Galba. He had given his 
word to the Luritanians tha: their !h es fliould be fpared, but 
he afterwards put them to the Iword. Libo, when tribune, pro- 
pofed a law to punifli him, in which meafure he was ftrenuoully 
fupported by Cato. 

• The pratexta, ] — Properly fpeaking, the toga practexta. This 
gown had a border of purple. It is not quite certain when it 
was afl'umed ; but it was worn till the age of I'evcnteeh, when it 
was exchanged for the toga virilis, or manly gown. This prac- 

lexta 
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tiling of lliperior importance was difcuffed in the fe- 
nate, and the farther confideration adjourned to the 
'day following, it was refolved that no one fliouid di- 
vulge the fubje(5t of their debates till it Ihould be 
formally decreed. The mother of the young Pa- 
pirius, who had accompanied his father to the le- 
nate-houfe, enquired of her fon what the fenators 
had been doing. The youth replied, that he had 
been enjoined filence, and was not at liberty to fay. 
The woman became more anxious to know ; the 
fecretnefs of the thing, and the filence of the youth, 
did but inflame her curiofity. She therefore urged 
him with more vehement earneftnefs. The young 
man, on the importunity of his mother, determin- 

texta denoted the age, and alfo the quality of the wearer. See 
Horace, Epod. v. 

** Par hoc inane purpuras dccus prccor.” 

7 here was a kind of pra;texta ufed alfo by the young women 
of Rome, An old commentator, writing on this anecdote ob-' 
ferves, that he cannot decide which is more fupriiing, the dif- 
cretion of the youth, or the loquacity of the woman. Tlie fol- 
lowing ftory is related, I believe, by Valerius Maximus ; 

" Augullus entrufled his friend Fulvius with a fecret of fomc 
moment. He told it his wife; Ihe related it to Livia, and 
from her it came again to her hulband the emperor. The next 
morning Fulvius attended as ufual to falute Auguftus, ufing the 
cuflornary term of, “ Hail Cicfar — « Farewell, Fulvius,” re- 
turned the emperor, which is what was faid to the dying. Ful- 
vius went home, and calling his wife — “ Ca'far,” faid he, 
knows I revealed his fecret to you, and has lentcnced me to 
die.” — “ And you deferve it,” Ihe replied ; you ought to 
have known my inability to keep a fecret : but however 1 
will go before you.” Flaving faid this, ihe dabbed iiericlf in 
his prefence. 

G4 
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ed on an humorous and pleafant fallacy : he faidj 
it was difcufTed in the fenate, which would be moft 
beneficial to the ftate, for one man to have two* 
wives, or for one woman to have two hufbands. 
As foon as flie heard this, fl\e was much agitated, 
and leaving her houfe in great trepidation, went 
to tell the other matrons what fiie had learned. 
The next day a troop of matrons went to the fe-- 
nate-houle ; and with tears and entreaties implored 
that one woman might be fuflered to have two 
hufbands, rather than one man to have two wives. 
The fenators, on entering the houfe, were aftonifhed, 
and wondered what this intemperate proceeding of 
the women, and their petition, could mean. The 
young Papirius, advancing to the midft of the 
lenate, explained the preffipg importunity of his 
mother, his anfwer, and the matter as it was. The 
fenate, delighted with the honour and ingenuity of 
the youth, made a decree, that from that time no 
youth fliould be fuffered to enter the fenate with 
his father, this Papirius alone excepted. He was 
afterwards honourably diftinguiflied by the cogno- 
men of Praetextatus, on account of his diferetion, 
both with refpeft to Ipcaking and holding his 
tongue, at fuch an age. 


jC H A P, 
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Chap. XXIV. 

^hree epitaphs of three old poetSy Naviusy PlmitiiSy 
and Pacuviusy written for their own monuments. 

I HAVE thought proper to inf<Tt in thefe com- 
mentaries, on account of their fuperior ele- 
gance and beauty, three epitaphs ' of the three 
eminent poets, Nicvius^ Plautus, and Pacuvius, 
written by themfelves, and left to be infcribed on 
their tombs. I'hat of Ntevius is full of Campanian ^ 
arrorrancej and its import we miglit allow to be 
juft^ if he had not faid it himfelf, 

‘^If 

* Epii£iphs,'\-^y\\t. word, in the original, is ep'igrnnmata, 
which, in its firli^ lenfc, figiiifies “ infcriptions,” fuch as were 
written upon tombs, ftatue.s, obelifks, &c. It was after- 
wards ufed to fignify any fliort poem. The modern interpre- 
tation of it is yet more different; but need not be here ex- 
plained, 

— This poet lived in the time of the firft Punic 
war, in which he ferved, and upon which he wrote a poem. 
He was alfo of a fatirical genius, and offended Scipio and Mc- 
tellus, tlirough whofe influence he was banifhed Rome, and died 
at Utica. 'I'hc fragments of his works have been colledled 
and publifhed by H. Stev ens, and are alfo to be found in the 
Corpus Poetarum of Mattaire, By the grammarians, and many 
of the older writers, this Navius is confounded with Novius ; 
and many fragments, which Gellius aferibes to Nsevius, Nonius 
Marccllus gives to Novius. According to H. Stephens, this 
confufion has fometimes been rendered greater by the introduc- 
tion of a third name,.Navius. 

* Campanian.~\ — 7’he luxury and infolence of the Campanians 
has often, fays Gronovius, been a fubje(5l of animadverlion 

amongft 
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If immortals might weep over mortals, the 
heavenly mufes would weep for the poet Naevius j 
therefore, as foon as he was placed in his tonrlbs; — 
they forgot at Rome to Ipeak the Latin tongue.*’ 

With refpcd: to that of Plautus, we might doubt 
its being genuine, if it had not been infer ted by 
Varro, in his firft book concerning poets. 

When Plautus died. Comedy mourned, and the 
.theatre was deferred. Then laugh, and fport, and 
wit, and mufical numbers % all wept together.” 

The epitaph of Pacuvius ^ is the moft modeft, 
and the moil pure, and w'orthy of his dignified 
elegance. 

amongft ancient writers ; and Gellius feems here to intimate 
that Nsevius was a native of Campania. 

^ Mufical The expreflion in the Latin is niimeri 

innufKeri, Turnebus is of opinion, that numeric in this place, 
means poetry, and rm:umcri profe. Gronen ius on this remarks, 
that it is a forced conceit, and that it either means verfes with- 
out number, or that particular kind of verfe in which the comic 
authors wrote. 

Philippas Carolus quotes thefe lines. 

** C^as tibi grates 
Nympha reponam. 

Ego tc numcris, 

Et non numeris 
Collaudabo.” 

Aufonius has alfo the fame expreiTion : 

« Innumeros numeros dodis accentibus efFert,’' 

* Pacu<vius .'\ — He was the nephew of the old poet Ennius, 
and wrote fatircs and tragedies. Quintilian and Cicero both 
fpeak of him in terms of high commendation. His poetry was 
rude, but his matter good, and his manner digniHcd. 

§ “ Young 
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Young man, although you may be in hade, 
this done entreats * you to look at it, afterwards 
read what is here written : — IJere are depofited the 
bones of Marcus Pacuvius the poet. I wifhed you 
you not to be ignorant of this. Farewell.’' 

♦ This ftone TJiis circumftance of making the mo- 

nument fpeak, was by no means uncommon amonglt the an- 
cients, both of Greece and Rome. I infert a very fimple and 
elegant Greek infcription, which begins with a fentiinent not 
altogether unlike this of Pacuvius. 

•* TiJJ» rpi^QV 5? vet^ayaq, »}y yrof; ro^s crviij,yt 

Mij, ^tof/,ac.t, ytXa,c-y;i £» xvyot; ecrn 
TicXava’dnv* kqviv cvvebvtxuv 

O? /tAt» a’rxXvi nrov^* Aoyoi'.” 

^Vhich lines a friend thus tranflates : 

Pafs not, whoe’er thou art, this marble by. 

Nor fmile with fcorn, though here a fpaniel lie: 

My mailer mourn’d my lofs, and plac’d me here. 

To prove his forrow and his love fmeere.” 


Chap, 
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Chap. XXV. 

iMiarciis Varro^s definition of inducL^.** A further-* 
enquiry into the meaning of that word, 

M VARRO, in that part of his book on 
• Human Things, which treats of war and 
peace, defines the word inducing ‘ two ways. In^ 
ducitSy fays he, fun t pax caftrenfts pan corum dienim’''. 
In another place he fays. Induct <r fun t belli ftridc^\ 
But both definitions feem rather remarkable for their 
facetious and pleafant concifenefs than for being 
either full or adequate. For indue i<f are not peace ; 
becaufe, though conflidteeafes, war continues: neither 
do they fubfift in the camp only, or for a few days ; 
for what fliall we fay if a truce is made for fome 
months, and camps break up, and the troops retire 
into towns, are not thefe indiicifc ? And again, what 
fhall we fay when, as appears from the firft book 
of Quadrigarius, Caius Pontius, the Samnite, de~ 
manded of the Roman itiducias for fix hours, 

if the precife meaning of the term muft be a few 
days ? But when he calls inducias, belli ferias, he 
ipeaks humoroufly rather than perlpicuoufly, or 

* this the correfpondent word in Englifli is 

fntcet wliich is univerfally tinderftood to mean a ceflTalion of 
hoftilitics for an appointed time. 

* « A truce is a peace of a few days in camp.” 

3 Truces are the holidays of war.” 

with 
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with decifion. But the Greeks, more fignificantl7, 
and more pointedly, have denominated this agree- 
ment to abftain from battle changing 

a letter of a harflier for one of a fmoother found. 
They call it becaufe in this interval they 

abftain from fighting, and their hands arc, as it were, 
held. But indeed it was not the bufinefs of Varro 
to define inducias with fuperftitious accuracy, or to 
obltTve all the law^s and reafons of definitions. It 
feemed fufficient to him to make that fort of de- 
rnonftration which the' Greeks call tuttk? and uVe- 
rather than ocitrixiti K But the confirueftion 
oi the worvl biducue is what we have to examine j 
and from all that 1 have heard or read, what fol- 
low s feems to me moft reafonable. I think we 
lay wdiicias^ as if one would fay inde uti jam ^ The 
cumpad of tlie indiicu'e is of this kind, that there 
lhall be no conflift till a certain day, and no aggref- 
fion offcrcti. But afterwards, from that day, all 
the holliiities foall take place as before. Becaufe 
a certain definitive day is mentioned, and an agree- 
ment made, that before that day there fhall be no 
i vonnict; but, w lien that day comes, they may fight 
inde uti jam^ as before. Therefore, the term in-- 
diici.c feems regularly formed of the natural com^ 
bination of the words above mentioned. But Au- 


^ holding of hands. The incident related 

in tlie pjii agraph above of Poiitiub does not appear in Livy. 

I lady dcfcriptloiis or outlines rather than definitions. 

• Afterwards, as now.’* 


rclius 
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relius Opilius’', in the firft book of the work cjilled 
The Mufcs> fays, 

Inducias® dicuntur quum hoftes inter fefe utrirft=r 
que utroque, alter ad alterum, impune et fine pugna 
ineunt. Inde ab eo rtomen efle fadlum videtur 
quafi initiae, hoc eft, initus atque introitus/’ 

I have inferted this paffage from Aurelius, left 
any one, envious of our Attic Nights, Ihould, for 
that reafon alone, confider it as more elegant, and 
fuppofc, that in our enquiries concerning the origin 
of the word, this has efcapedf our obfcrvation* 

^ We know little of this writer, except that he is 

quoted by Feftus, and is in the catglogue of eminent gramma- 
rians given by Suetonius. Nothing of what he wrote has come 
down to US : in imitation of Herodotus, lie named one of his 
works The Mufes. 

• That is a truce when the enemies on both /ides 

go backwards and forwards to one another, without injury or 
conflict, from whence comes the name, as if it were initia, 
that is, initus and introitm, the entering in to one another/* 
Etymology is a delicate and perplexing fubjedl ; and when we 
fee how men of the greatcfl eminence for acutenefs and learn- 
ing have diiFered from one another, we ought to be cauticu*? 
in aflerting, and temperate in vindicating our opinions. To fay 
the truth, both the derivations mentioned in the chapter be- 
fore us arc miferably bad ; that of Gcllius, in particular, is ri- 
diculous. The word muft be brought from induce^ as Aldus 
Manurius has it; or indu ocio, for in otic, as Vofllus; which 
pcrlupi. is bell, as bell fuiting the genius of the old Latin. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XXVI. 

Reply of the philqfopher T auras ^ avhen I afked him 
whether a wife mait Jhould he liable to anger. 

1 0 N C Ei at his fchool *, afked Taurus*, whether 
a wife man ought to be angry ? For often, af- 
ter his morning lec^lures, he permitted every one 
to afk what queftions he tliought proper. He, 
after he had expatiated ferioufly and at fome 
length on the difeafe^ and nature of anger, ad- 
ducing what appears in the writings of the an- 
cients as well as his own, turned to me, who had 
propofed the queftion — This, lays he, is what I 
think concerning anger. But it is alfo to the pur- 
pofe, that you hear what our Plutarch thought, 
whofe learning and prudence were alike remark- 

* SchooL'\ — What I have rendered fibooU is in the Latin ilia* 
it'iba, which is of Greek origin, and has various %niiications. 
It means an affenibly of philofopJiers met togetiicr to difputc j 
it means alfo the place where they met, in which fenfe it is 
here ufed by Gellius. See alfo Book X\ II. c. xx. 

* was a plulofophcr of Berytus, and lived in the 

time of Antoninus Pius. He wrote commentaries on Plato and 
Ariftotle. 

® Difea/e.'l^TKis is a term of the Stoics, who fo denominated 
all thofe paffions of the mind which debafed the dignity of 
man. The curious reader will fee the fyftem which the Stoics 
vindicated on the fiibjeft of anger, in Seneca’s 1 reatile de Ira, 
and in Arrian’s Epidetus, c. xviii. and xxviii. This quedion 
concerning the human paffions was a confiant matter argu- 
ment and difputs betwixt the Stoics and Peripatetic^. 


able. 
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able, Plutarch once ordered a flave, who was ari 
impudent and worthlcfs fellow, but who had paid 
fome attention to books and philofophical difputa- 
tions, to be ftripped (I know not for what fault) 
and whipped* As foon as his punilhment begari> 
he averred that he did not deferve to be beaten ; 
that he had been guilty of no offence or crime. As 
they went on whipping him, he called out louder, 
not with any cry of fufFciing or complaint, but 
gravely reproaching his mafter. Such behaviour, 
he faid, was unworthy of Plutarch ; that anger dif- 
graced a philofopher; that he had often difputcd 
on the mifehiefs of anger j that he had written a 
very excellent book about not giving place to an- 
ger ; but that whatever he had faid in that book 
was now contradifted by die furious and ungovern- 
able anger with which he had now ordered him to 
be feverely be r ten. Plutarch then replied, with 
deliberate calmnefs, But wliy, rafeal, do I now 
feem to you to be in anger ? Is it from my 
countenance, my voice, my colour, or my words, 
that • you conceive me to be angry ? I cannot 
think that my eyes betray any ferocity, nor is my 
countenance dillurbed, or my voice boifterous 5 
neither do I foam at the mouth, nor are my cliceks 
red ; nor do I fay any thing indecent or to be re- 
pented of i nor do I tremble or feem greatly agi- 
tated. Thefe, though you may not know it, are 
the ufual figns ^ of anger,” Then, turning to the 

perfon 

♦ S/£;ns §f — The cfFe^l of anger on the eyes is very 

remarkable. It is thus deferibed by Virgil ; 

« Totctjue. 
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perfon who was whipping him : “ Whilft this man 
and I,” faid he, are disputing, do you go on whip- 
ping.** This is briefly the fubftance of what Taurus 
thought : — He made a diftinftion betwixt freedom 
from anger and infenfibility ^ ; and maintained, that 
a mind not liable to anger, was a very different 
thing from a mind unconfcious of pain or feeling. 
For as with refpefi; to the other fenfations, which 
the Latin philofophers call affeSlus or affe5iiones^ 
and the Greeks 7r«0>] fo of this alfo, which is an 
ardent defire of revenge, and is called anger, Tau- 
rus did not think the privation defirable, which 
the Greeks call but rather that it fliould 

be felt in moderation % for which their term is 

" Totoquc ardentis ab ore 
Scintillas abliflunt, oculis micat acribus ignis. 

See alfo the beautiful Ode on the Paflions, by Collins : 

“ Next Anger ruih’d, his eyes on fire. 

In lightnings ouai’d his fecret flings ; 

In one rude clafli he ftruck the lyre. 

And fwept with hurried hand the flrings.*' 
Seneca, in his firft chapter of his firft book de Ira, gives a 
flriking defcription of an angry man. Plutarch, in the book 
to which the Have alludes, aflerts, that a delinquent ihould not 
be puniihed till anger has fubfided. 

5 lnjenjibility.'\ — Thefe are Stoic terms. 

• llciBy ).'] — See Cenforinus dc di^ Natali, c. xiv, 

** Quia morbos animi quos appcllent vrotBrt mufica lenire Sc 
fanare confueverit becaufe he was accuflomed to footh and 
heal the diforders of the mind, which they call vat^yi, by mufic. 

Moderation.^ — This moderation was the dodlrine of Zeno; 
and it is alfo avowed by Seneca, in his feventh chapter of the 
firfl book dc Ira. 


VoL. I. 
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BOOK II. 


Chap. L 

The manner in zvhkh the philofopher Socrates was ac^ 
cujlomed to exercije his hody^ and of his f alienee. 

A mongst the voluntary labours and ex- 
creifes of the body, which are praftifed for 
the purpoles of ftrength and fortitude, we learn 
that the following was the ciiftom of Socrates. Of 
him it is faid, that he would ftand in a fixed atti- 
tude % night and day, from the rifing of one fun to 

another, 

* Fixed This would appear altogether incredible, 

did we not know what penances and mortifications a falfe re- 
ligion has enjoined, and a vain pliilofophy fandioned, fince the 
time of Socrates, The ftory of Simeon Stylites, who palled 
thirty years on the fummit of a pillar, and the various aultcri- 
ties praAifed by the monks in the earlier ages of the church, 
were fimilar to what is here related of the fage of Greece. 
The cruelties wliich the fakirs and dervifes of the call, at 
the prefent day, perpetrate on thcmfelves, make us lament the 
waywardnefs of human nature, and regret that firmnefs, forti- 
tude, and elevation of mind ftiould, by being mifdire^led as to 
its objeft, excite only a contemptuous compaflion. The felf- 
denial of fome of thefe fakirs is of the fame kind as this of 
Socrates ; they continue night and day in painful attitudes ;they 
never recline to fleep, but hang fufpended by the arms, &c. 

If felf-denial be exercifed to overcome any propenfity dif- 
graceful to the dignity of manhood, or that mental energy may 

rife 
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anbther, without winking, or any kind of motion. 
11 is foot never ftirred from its place ; and, in 
deep meditation, his eyes and countenance were 
diredted to one individual fpot, as if his mind and 
Ibiil ]iad hccii totally abftraded from his body, 
Favorinus, fpeaking on this fubjeft, with many re- 
marks on this man’s fortitude, fays, He often 
ilood fjoin fun to fun more creft than the trunks 
of trees.” His abftcmioufnefs alfo is faid to have 
been fo great, tliat he pafled almoft the whole of 
his life in uninterrupted health. Amidft the havoc 
of that peiliience ^ whicli, at die commencement 

rife fuperior to flnTual appetite*, then aiui tlien only it is a 
virtue; nor caj. we applaud the inipofition of any pcrfonal fe- 
verities, or any forced c vcriioi^s of the body, contrary to the 
order of common life, except it be, as in the cafe ofDcmoC 
thene-s, to conquer a (ljfc<fl tending to make us Icfs ufeful, or 
to obUru^ the views of our honeft ambition. 

^ — Tliis pdUlciicc, uliich is deferibed with phi- 

lofophic pathos by T’hucydidcs, forms alfo one of the moH 
licautlfuJ opi{bdes in the poem of Lucretiua, ]t is tranflated 
by Creech, fonie of v,hofe lines follow. 

A plague thus rais’d laid learned Athens waflc ; 

every drect, tliro’ all the town it pad, * 

Blailin^ both man and bead with pois’nous wind; 

Death iled before, and ruin ftalk’d behind, 
i'hoin T^gypt’s burning funds the fever came. 

More hot than thofe which rais’d the deadly flame ; 
rhe wind that bore the fate went flovvly on. 

And as it went was heard to figh and moan; 

At lad, tlie racing plague did Athens feixe. 

The plague, and death attending the difeafe ; 

Then men did die by heaps, by heaps did fall. 

And the whole city made one funeral.” Sec. Sec. 

Thefe lines of Creech are a very inadequate reprefentatlon of 
the original, 

H 2 
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of the Peloponnefian war, depopulated Athens with 
a moft deftruftive fpecies of difeafe, by fimilar 
rules of forbearance and moderation he is faid fo to 
have abllained from all indulgences, and enjoyed 
his bodily vigour, as not at all to have been injured 
by the univerfal contagion^ 


C H A P. II. 

"I'he degree of rejpe5t to he ohjerved among ft father r 
and childreny in reclining and fittings and fuck 
things^ at home and abroad^ where the Jons are 
magiftraieSy and the fathers private perjons. The: 
philojopher Taurus's dfcujfion of that JuhftSi ; with 
an example from the Roman hiftory^ 

A n illuftrious governor ' of the province of 
Crete came to Athens, to fee and be ac- 
quainted with the philofopher Taurus: the gover- 
nor’s father came with him. Taurus, propeily dif 
mifling his pupils, fate at the entrance of his apart- 
ment, and talked with us> who were {landing round 
him. The governor of the province entered, and 
his father with him. Taurus politely rofe, and af- 
ter exchanging falutations, fate down again. A 
Gngle chair, which was at hand, was brought, and 
whilft others were fent for, put down. Taurus 

* The word in Latin is pnefes, which /eems to 

have been a kind of general term ; for in Tacitus the governor 
of Crete is lliled proconful, and on coins propraetor. 


dcGred 
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dicfired the governor’s fethcr to fit down. Rather/’ 
faid he, let this man fit, who is a Roman magif. 
trate.” I mean him no wTong,” replied Taurus ; 
** but in the mean time do you fit down, whilft we 
enquire and examine which is moft proper, whe- 
ther you, who are the father fhould fit, or the 
fon, who is a magiftrate.” When the father fate, 
and another chair was alfo placed for his fon, Tau- 
rus entered upon the fubje^i: with a moft: excellent 
and accurate examination of the nature of honours 
and duties. The fubftance of what he faid was 
this: — In public places, offices, and tran factions, 
the rights of fathers oppofed to the authority of fbns 
who arc magiftrates, fiiould fomewhat give way and 
lie dormant j but when remote from ftate matters 
in domeftic and private life, the queftion is about 
fitting, walking, or reclining \ at a focial entertain- 
ment, 

* The Paternal authority, as fanflioned by the ear- 
lier laws of the Greeks, was lets arbiti ary and lefs extenfive 
than amongll the Romans, According to the inftitutions of Ro- 
mulus, the power of a father over his fon was unlimited ; it 
continued during the life of the father, and extended to the 
liberty and lives of the children, and to their offspring alfo. 
Examples may be found in Valerius Maximus, of fathers who 
exerted this power, and abfolutely put their fons to death. The 
rigour of thefe laws gradually fublided, as the empire advanced 
in wealth and luxury, and they were by certain gradations for- 
mally abrogated. 

® Redining, ]— This alludes to the couches or fofas in u(e amongll 
the Romans. Each was large enough to contain three perfons, and 
the place of honour was the middle. It is neverthelefs certain, 
that the more ancient Romans fate at table as we do.— This 
flory of Fablus and his fon is related at greater length by Va- 
lerius Maximus, who reprefents the father as being angry, be- 
• FI 3 oaufe 
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ment, then all public diftin61:ions betwixt a fon who 
is a magiftrate, and a father who is a private perfon, 
are at an end, thofe of reafon and of nature be- 
gin. This afl,” fays he, ‘‘ of your coming to me^, 
our converfation and arguments concerning duties^ 
is of a private kind. It is therefore requifite that, 
with refpecfl to honours, the fame Ihould be done 
with me as in your own family.’- Thcfe and many 
other things on the fame lubjedb Taurus urged 
with equal dignity and politenefs. But it can- 
not be foreign from the fubje6t, to introduce alfo 
what I have read in Claudius on this relative duty 
of father and fon. I add the paflage, th crefore, as 
it appears in the fixth book of the Annals of Qua- 
drigarius : 

The conluls then appointed were Sempronius 
Gracchur. die fccond time, and Q^Fabius Maximus, 
the fon of him wholiad been confiil the picccdingyear. 
This latter wns met by liis lather the proconful on 
liorfcback, and bccaufe he was his father would not 
difmoiinl, nor did tlic lidors prefume to make him 
cufmount, ItTiowing that the grcatcfl: harmony pre- 
vailed betwixt them. When he came nearer, the 
conful fays, ‘ Bid him difmount f which, when die 
iidor in waiting heard, he ordered Maximus the 
proconful to diliuount. Fabius obeyed, and com- 
mended his fon for afferting the authority with 
which the people entrufted him.” 

caufc none of the liftors attending his fon had exerted their au- 
thority in fupport oi their maflci’s proper dignity. 


H A Pg 
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Chap. III. 

Why the ancients prefixed the afpirate to certain 
words. 

T he letter if it ought not to be called 
a fpirit rather than a letter, was added by 
our anceftors to many words, as if to give them 
additional ftrcngth, that their found might be fuller 
and more energetic ; and this they feem to have 
done from a partial imitation of the Attic tongue. 
It is well known, that the Attics pronounced 

and many other words, in a manner different 
from the other Greeks, with an infpiration of the 
firft letter. Thus our anceftors faid lachrymal, fe- 
pulchrum, ahenum, vehemens, inchoare, helluari, 
hallucinari, honera, and honuftum ; for in all thefc 
words there appears no particular neceftity for 
this fpirit or letter, unlefs that its energy and 
ftrength fliould be encreafed by a new and addi- 
tional force. But as I have ufed the word ahenum 
as an example, I remember that Fidus Opta- 

* The letter Is in modern times confidered as a note 
of afpiration rather than a letter ; and there ftill appears to be 
no precife rule for its ufe or omiflion, except what are in- 
troduced by fafhion, or fandioned by habit. 

H 4 tuSj 
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tus *, a Roman grammarian of great reputation, 

, fliewed me a copy of the fecond book of Virgil of 
furprifing antiquity, bought at the Sigillarise^ for 
twenty pieces of gold, which he believed to have 
been Virgil’s own i and there thefe two verfcs being 
thus written, 

V eftibulum ^ ante ipfum prlmoque in limine 
Pyrrhus, 

Exfultat tclis, et luce corufcus aena," 
the letter h was added above it, to make it ahem^ 

"^Fidus Optatus ,^ — Of this perfonage but little is known. It 
appears from Pliny, that he was a freed-man of Claudius 
Caslar, and had a command at fea. His name does not occur 
in the lift which Suetonius gives of eminent grammarians. 

* This was a feaft in the Roman Calendar 
following the Saturnalia, and celebrated on the thirteenth of 
the calends of January; but I do not know that this ex- 
planation may not be liable to fome objeftions : there was cer- 
tainly a place in Rome called SigiHaria, where books and other 
things were fold.— See our Author, Book V. c. iv. 

♦ Vefiibulum .'\ — Thefe lines occur in the fecond iEneid of 
Virgil, and are thus tranflated by Drydcn : 

Before the gate flood Pyrrhus, threatening loud. 

With glittering arms, confpicuous in the crowd.” 

This is a very inadequate verfion of VirgiPs lines. The vef- 
tibule is deferibed by Gellius, B. XVI. c. v. — « Stood 
threat’ning loud,” is not the meaning of « exfultat tclis the 
latter part is, he was confpicuous from his dazzling brazen 
arms. 

It was this particular book of the iEneid which was held 
in greateft eftimation, and is what Virgil himfelf recited to 
Auguftus. SeeTaubmannus, p. 4Z2. 


Thus 
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Thus alfo we find that verfe of Virgil written in 
the beft copies : 

Aut foliis ^ undam tepidi difpumat aheni/' 


’ ^ut line occurs in the firft Georgic, 1. 296. 

Marty n thus renders it : 

" And fcum with leaves the wave of the trembling kettle.** 
pry den fays, 

** And Ikims 

With leaves the dregs that overflow the brims.*' 

Martyn, with many refpe^lable commentators, reads trepidi^ 
which he juftifies from its being more poetical. There are many 
alfo who prefer tepidi. 


Chap. IV. 

Why Gabius Bajfus has written that a certain mode of 
giving judgment was called divinatio ;** with rea^ 

Jons given by others for the ujage of this word. 

W HEN there is a queftion concerning the 
appointment of an accufer, and a determi- 
nation on this matter is made, to whom, of two 
or more, preference fhould be given with refpeft to 
the accufation or fubfeription of an accufed perfon, 
this, with the determination of the judges, is called 
divination *. Why this word has been fo applied, 

has 

■ Confult on this fubjeifl Heineccius, p. 666. 

It was called divination, becaufe it determined about what was 
to be done, not what was already done. The principal per- 

foa 
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has been a fubjeft of enquiry. Gabiiis Baffus % in 
his third book on the Derivation of Words, fays, 

Divinatio judicium appellatur quoniam dmnat 
quodammodo judex oportet, quam fententiam fefe 
ftrre par fit.” The realbn afTigned by Gabius is 
very defeftive, not to fay trifling and abfurd. His 
meaning feems to have been, that the word divi- 
fiatlo was ufed, becaufe, in other trials, the judge 
ufually follows what he has learned, and which has 
been proved by arguments and witneflfes ; but in 
thofe where an accufer is to be appointed, the 
things by which a judge can be influenced are fmall 
and trifling ; and therefore it mufl: be in a manner 
divined who will be the mofl: proper accufer. 
Thus far Bafllis. There are others who have con- 
ceived the term divinatio to be ufed, becaufe the 
accufer and accufed feem to be neceflArily connect- 
ed and allied, fo that one cannot exift without the 
other ; but in this particular kind of caufe, there is 
an accufed, but not yet an accufer. For this reafon, 
as for the prefent he exifts not, and is not apparent, 
it miift be fupplied by a kind of divination who (hall 
be the accufer. 

fon concerned in condnfling a public accufatipn was called 
accufiUor^ the otliers who alluled him, were named fuhfcriptorcs,. 
'I’lie oration of Cicero, intituled Divinatio, well illullratcs this 
fubjecl. 

* Qaiius — It is difputed whether this fliould not be 

WTitten Gaviu** B alius. He fiouriflicd in the time of Trajan, 
and wrote a book, dc Originc A'^ocabulorum. He is again men- 
tioned, Book III. c. xix. 


Chap, 
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C II A Pe 

pointed elegance *with which Favorhnis the philo^ 
Jopher dijiinguijhcd betispixt the Jlyles of Plato and 
lyfias. 

C oncerning Lyfias and piato ■, it was 

tlie opinion of Favoriniis, that if from an ora- 
tion of Plato yon took or changed a word, if this 
were done v/ith fkill, it would take from the ele- 
gance only ; but if this were done to JLyfias, the fen- 
timent v/ould be f[5oiled. 

* All that ib meant to be connnunicatccl in this chapter is# 
that has was coinpreflcd in his hyle, Plato luxurianU 


G H A P. VI. 

JVhat phrafes Firgll is Jaid to have ujed carelejsly and 
meanly 5 with the anjwers to fuch ohjeBions. 

S OME grammarians of the former age of no 
mean learning or reputation, amongft; whom 
was Cornutus Annaeus who wrote commentaries 
on Virgil, fnd fault with a word in thefe verfes 
as being inelegant and vulgar 5 

* Corfnitus Annfcusjy — Of whom mention is again made by 
Geilius, EooklX. c. x. 

► 2 Candida 
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Candida * fuccinftam latrantibus inguina mofi^ 
ftris 

Diilichias vexafTe rates, ct gurgite In alto 
Ah timidos nautas, canibus lacerafle marinis/* 

They think vexajfe a trifling word, not expreflivc 
enough of ill, nor adequate to an incident of fuch 
atrocioufnefs as that of men being fuddenly feized, 
and torn in pieces by a moft horiid monfter. 
Thus aifo they cenfure another of the fame 
kind; 

“ Quis aut ‘ Euryflhea durum, 

Aut illaudati nefeit Bufiridis aras ?’* 

They fay that illaudati is by no means a fuitable word, 
nor does it excite a becoming abhorrence of fuch 
a wretch : he whofc cuflom it was to facrifice 
ftrangers of all nations, fo far from deferving praife, 
called for the deteftation and curfe of all the hu- 
man race. Thus alfo they blame another word : 


* CarMda, &c.] — As this turns on a verbal criticifin, I prefer 
giving Martyn’s tranflation, — “ Who is reputed to have her 
white body furrounded with barking monfters, to have troubled 
the fhips of UlylTes, and to have torn the fearful mariners 
along with fea-dogs in the deep gulph ?” Martyn adds, at this 
pafiuge, what Gellius remarks in the chapter before us, but 
gives no obfervation of his own at the word ^exc^e* 

• ^is Thus rendeied by Ma:tyn : 

« Who is unacquainted with cruel Euryftheus, or does not 
know the altars of the execrable Bufiris ?** 

Dryden leaves the word out entirely which is the fubje^l of 
the criticifm before us. 

« Buliris* altars, and the dire decrees 
Of hard Euryftheus, every reader fees.” 


“Per 
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Per tunicam fquallentem auro latus haurit 
apertum ; 

as if the expreffion auro f<iuallentem were impro- 
per, the iincleannefs of filth being oppofite to the 
Iplendid luftre of gold. 

As to the word veyMjffe^ I think this anfwer may 
be given. Vexejfe is an important term, and feems 
to have the fame derivation as vehere^ in which 
there feems implied an external force. He who 
is hurried along is not mafter of himfelf. Vexare 
therefore muft doubtlefs intimate a flill greater 
force and impulfe j for he who is carried violently 
along, and pulled this way and the other, may 
be properly faid vexari ; fo the word texare is ftrong- 
er and clofer than /«7;;^c7v, from which it certainly 
is formed. Ja^are has a fuller and more exten- 
five fjgnification than its original jacere; and quajfare 
is alfo more expreffive of violence than quatere. If 
therefore the term vexari be fometimes vulgarly ap- 
plied to the annoyance of fmoke, or wind, or duft, 
there is no reafon that the true and genuine meaning 
of the word fhould be loft, which, by the ancients, 
who i'poke with propriety and force, has been pre- 
ferved as it ought. M. Cato, in his Oration de Achseis, 
fays, Quumquc Hannibal terram Italiam lacera- 
ret atque vexaret'* Cato fays, that Italy was vexa- 
tarn by Hannibal ; though it is not pofllble to 

^ Pirtunicam, &c.] — Dryden fays this in three lines : 

" But armour, fcaPd with gold, was no defence 
Againft the fated fword which open’d wide 
His plated (hicld, and pierc’d his naked fide.” 


imagine 
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imagine any kind of calamity or cruelty whicli 
Italy did not then experience. Cicero, in his 
fourth oration againft Verres, fays, “ Quiu ab iflo 
lie Ipoliata atquc direpta eft, ut non ab hofte aliquo, 
qui tamen in belio religionem et confuetudinis jui a 
retinerct, fed ut a Barbaris pra;donibus vexata eiTc 
videatur.’* 

Concerning illaudatt I have two obfervations to 
make : one is this — No one is of iiich abandoned 
morals as not fometiines to do or fiiy wliat iriav 
merit commendation ; whence this old verfe has :A - 
ways been confidered as proverbial : — Sometiiues 
even a gardeiier ^ has faid a very pertinent thing.'" 
But he who always, upon all occafions, is undeferv- 
ing of praife, he is illaiidatusy the worft and bafeft of 
mankind, juft as an abfence of every fault makes a 
man hicidpattis, Inculpatus is a term for perfedt vir- 
tue, fo is illaudatusy therefore, the perfcdlion of all 

5 ah ifio, ^c.] — « Which were fo fpollcd and plundered 
by him, as not by any enemy, who would have regarded fomc 
kind of reftraint as cRabliflicd by the law s of nations, but as to 
feem ratlier furioufy hurried away by Barbarian robbers.’^ 

* Scmctiujcs a gaydcner ,'\ — 1 do not find this proverb in any 
of the Greek collcdlions ; but it is in that of Krafnius, p. 274. 
There is a doubt whether it fliould be read x>5w^y^o^, wliich is 
a gardener, or which is a fool. 1 have translated it 

a gardener, becaufe the beft editions of Gellius prefer ve that 
reading; but why the editors pcrfift in it cannot eafily be 
faid; fiuce by reading roi xeti [auqo^, the fenie is 

improved, fince Erafmus found that reading in an old Greek 
colleftion, and much approved it. Why fhould a gardener be 
fele<^cd as mofi: unlikely to fay a pertinent thing? Jt is ab- 
furd. The contrary proverb is ; “a fool fays 

foolilh things.” 


wickedneft. 
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Tvickednefs. Thus Homer, when he praifes moft 
highly, does It not by fpecifying virtues, but by the 
negative of vices : as, 

“ The prieft, free from harm, Ipalce." 

They, not unwilling, flew.” 

A.nd again, 

“ Nor had you feen the king of men appear. 
Confus’d, ina6live, or furpris’d wirii fear.” 

Epicurus alfo, in a fimilar manner, defines the 
greatefi: pleafure to be the abfence and privation of 
ail pain, in thefe words : — The greateft height of 
pleafure is tlaC privation of all pain.” It is by the 
lame rule that Virgil calls the Stygian lake inama- 
hilts ; for as illaudatus is the entire abfence of all 
praife, fo is inamabilis the total abfence of love. 
Illaudatus may be vindicated in another way. hau^ 
darCy in old language, fignifics to name or call by 
name; thus in civil pleadings a perfon is faid not 
to be named but laudari, Illaiidatusy therefore, is the 
lame with illaudahiliSy one who is neither worthy 
of mention nor remembrance, nor indeed ever to 
be named. Thus anciently it was decreed by the 
public council of Afia, that his name who had 
burned the temple of Diana of Ephefus Ihould 
never be mentioned by any one. It remains that 
we Ihould fpeak of the third objection on the 
wwds tunicam fquallentem auro.” l"his figni- 

^ SquallentemS \ — Heyne reads iqualentem, and denies Its de- 
rivation from fquamaj; but rather, he fays, a fqualido co- 
Jore qualis in pifeium at ferpentum cute ell. 


fies 
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fies a quantity and fubftance of gold woven in the 
form of fcales ; for the word Jquallere comes from the 
thickncfs and roughnefs of the fcales which are 
vifible on the Ikins of ferpents and fifhes ; which 
others, as well as our poet, have noticed. The 
latter has thefe paffages : 

Quern pellis ahenis 

In plumam fqiiamis auro conferta tegebat.’* 
Again, 

Jamque adco rutilum thoraca indutus ahenis, 

Horrebat fquamis.” 

Accius, in his Pelops, fays, 

Ejus ferpentis fquamae fquallldo auro ct pur- 
pura pretextas/* 

Whatever, therefore, was fo imprefled and crowd- 
ed with any thing, as by its uncommon appearance 
to ftrike the gazer with horror, was faid /qualle^-e^ 
Thus in rude and fcaly bodies, the large accumu- 
lation of filthinefs is called fquallor. By the com- 
mon and conftant ufe of this fignification in parti- 
cular, the whole of the word is now fo debafed, 
that the term Jquallor is exclufively applied to fikhi- 
nefs of various kinds. 


Chap. 
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Chap. VII. 

'The duly of childrm I9 their parents. Difcujfions from 
hooks of philofophy on that JubjeHy wherein it is 
enquired^ whether all the commands of a father are 
to be obeyed*. 

I T has been a frequent fubjccSl of difpute among 
philofophers, whether a father is to be obeyed 
without referve^ in whatever he commands. Upon 
this queftion, the Greeks and our countrymen, 
who have written on duties, have afTerted, that 
there are three opinions, which are to be weighed 
and examined : thefe they have difeuffed with great 

I have before fpoken on the fubje£l of paternal authority, as 
it exifted in the earlier ages of P.ome. “ Without fear, 
though not without danger of abufe,** fays Mr. Gibbon, “ the 
Roman legillators had repofed an unbounded confidence in 
the fentiments of paternal love, and the oppreflion w'as tem- 
pered by the afliirancc, that each generation mull fucceed in 
its turn to the awful dignity of parent and mafter.” The quef- 
tion difeufied in chapter ii. was rather of a legal, as this is of 
a moral nature. It is difeuffed at fome length by Seneca, 
Book III. de Bcncficiis, chap, xxxvii. who cites many ex- 
amples of children, as ^.neas ahd Scipio, who conferred on 
their parents greater obligations than they received. On tliis 
Quintus Carolus remarks, that it is impoiTiblc, for the very 
power of conferring an obligation on a parent muft firll be con- 
ferred by the parent on the child by the gift of cxiftencc. On 
Mr. Paley*s pofition, that the rights of parents refult from their 
duties, parents can have, as he obferves, no natural right over 
the lives of their children, can exercife no unprofitable feve- 
xities, nor can command the commilTion of crimes. 

• VoL. I. I aputeners. 
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acutenefs. One is, that whatever a father com- 
mands is to be done : the fecond, that he is to be 
obeyed in fome, in others not : the third is, that it 
is not at all neceffary to obey a father. We (hall 
firft fay what has been remarked on this iaft, be- 
becaufe its firft afpeft feems exceedingly infamous. 
A father’s commands, they fay, are either right or 
wrong. If right, he is to be obeyed, not becaufe 
he commands, but becaufe what he commands is 
right. If wrong, that muft on no account be done 
which ought not to be done. They then draw 
this conclufion — that a father’s commands are never 
to be obeyed ; but this opinion I can by no means 
approve, it involves a fubtlety, as I lhall fliew 
hereafter, both frivolous and impertinent. Nor 
does the other opinion, which I mentioned firft, 
feem perfecftly true and juft, that all the commands 
of a father are to be obeyed j for wliat if he fhould 
command tre:ichery to our country, the murder of 
a mother, or any other things which are bafe and 
infamous? The middle opinion therefore feems 
fafeft and beft, that he is to be obeyed in fome 
things, not in others. But that thefe things in which 
obedience is impoftiblc are to be declined with 
gentlenefs and modefty, without any perfonal aver- 
fion or bitternefs of reproacli, fo as rather to be 
omitted than refiifed. But the conclufion drawn as 
above mentioned, that a father is never to be obey- 
ed, is abfurd, and may thus be refuted and done 
away : — Every thing in human affairs, as wife men 
have determined, is either honeft or bafe; chofe 
which intuitively are right and honeft, as to prac- 
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tife integrity, defend our country, or love our 
friends, muft by all means be done, whether a fa- 
ther commands them or not. The contrary to 
thcfc, things which are intrinfically bafe and bad, 
are not to be done though a father Ihould command 
them. Thofe which are between, and which the 
Greeks call indifferent or middle, as to ferve in war, 
to praftife agriculture, to court honours, to defend 
caufes, to marry, to go where ordered, to come 
when called ; as thefe, and things fimilar to thefe, 
are in themfelves neither honeft nor the contrary, 
but as they are done by us, and to be approved or 
cenfiired according to the adtions they produce : in 
all thefe tilings, they think, a father is to be obeyed; 
as, for example, if he fliould command to marry, or 
to plead for a perfon accufed j thus, whatever in its 
own nature is neither honeft nor diftxoneft, if a father 
commands it, is to be done on that account. But 
if his command be to marry a woman who is 
infamous, who has loft all fenfe of fhame and is 
criminal, or to defend fome Catiline * who is ac- 
cufed, or Tubulus, or Clodius, then he is not to 
be obeyed ; for by the acceflion of any degree of 
bafenefs, thefe middle and indifferent things ceafe to 
be fo. The propofition, therefore, cannot be called 
perfeft which afferts, that a father’s commands are 

* Catiline .^ — The names of Catiline and Clodius are fuffi- 
ciently notorious ; but there is a doubt amongft the commen- 
tators witli refpeit to the other name, whether it fhould be 
written Bibulus Qr Tubulus. This lall reading is preferable 5 
for it is well known that there was a Tubulus, who was 
prstor in tlie tiine of Cicero, and infamous to a proverb. 

. . I 2 either 
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cither honeft or bafe ; nor does the divifion feeiti 
found and regular ^ ; for a third part of the diftri- 
bution is wanting, or they are neither honeft nor 
bafe. If this be added, this conclufion follows— 
that a father is fometimes to be obeyed. 

* Nor does the din)iJson feem found and regular — The conjunc- 
tion between the two adjeftives was rightly fupplicd by H. 
Stephens. The paffage is partly in Greek, and has feme ob- 
feurity ; but is ejcpUined by one in Book XVI. chap. viii. 
where he fays, that an axiom that is he^ivyijitvov, the very word 
ufed here, is of this form : “ Ei/her pleafure /s an c^dl, or a good, 
ax neither good nor enjild* and this kind of diftribution is very 
frequently ufed by Aridotle; and was common with writers of 
ftriA logical precifion. 


Chap. VIII. 

^'hat TlutarcVs cenjure of Epicurus^ for uftng the fyU 
logiftk form of reafoningy is unjufi. 

P LUTARCH, in his fecond book concern- 
ing Homer, accufes Epicurus of ufing a fyl- 
logifm imperfedlly, abfurdly, and ignorantly. He 
gives the words of Epicuiias : — ‘‘ Death is nothing 
to us. That which is diflblved is not fenfible, and 

that 

Every thing relating to Epicurus, his life, charaftcr, and 
dodlrines, will be found at length in Enfield's Hiftory of Phi- 
lofophy, Vol. I. Thefe were the opinions of Epicurus on the 
fubjedl of death : — “ Death is the privation of fenfation, in con- 
fequence of the feparation of the foul from the body. When 
a man dies, the foul is difperfed into corpufclcs or atoms of 
which it was compofed, and therefore can no longer be ca- 
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that which is infenlible is nothing to us.” — He has 
omitted that, fays Plutarch, which he ought to 
have afllimcd firfl:, that death is the diffolution of 
foul and bodyj but he afterwards ufes this very 
thing which he had omitted, to ftrcngthen his pofi- 
tion, as a matter pofitively conceded. But this 
iyllogifm cannot go on but with this as a datum. 
What I^liitarch obferves, on the form and conflitu-' 
tion of a fyllogifm, is true enough ; for to follow 
the mode of reafoning as adopted and eftablilhed 
in the fchools, we lliould fay thus : — Death is the 
diflblution of foul and body ; but that which is dif- 
folved is not fonfiblc, and that which is infenfible is 
nothing to us.” But Epicurus, whatever he might 
be, by no means appears to have omitted this part 
of the fyllogifm through ignorance. It was not his 
bufinefs to give a fyllogifm with its particular forms 
and limits, as in the fchools of the philofophers. 
Indeed, as the feparation of foul and body by death 


pable of thought or perception. It is with the foul as with 
the eye, which when it is feparated from the organized ma- 
chine to which it belonged, is no longer capable of feeing.** 
—See Enfield’s Hill. Philof. Vol. I, p. 473. 

It will be impofiiblc for an intelligent reader to contemplate 
the Epicurean fyftem, without perceiving that it is a feeble 
and unfucccfsful effort to explain the phenomena of nature 
upon mechanical principles. 

The commentators are fcverc upon Gellius at this chapter; 
and one facetioully remarks, that it is fo very cold, that it would 
liavc extinguidied the fire which confumed the temple of Ephe- 
fus: — “ Tam frigida ut incendium templi Epheltni poffint extin- 
guere.” It is very certain, that Epicurus was not (killed in logic, 
.and frequently deduced conclulions which his premifesdid not 
allow. 
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is felf-cvident, he did not think an intimation ne- 
c^ffary which muft be univerfally obvious. For the 
feme reafon, he placed the conclufion of his fyllo- 
gifm not laft but firft- And who does not perceive 
that this could not be from ignorance ? In many 
paflages of Plato, we find fyllogifms introduced in 
a form totally oppofitc to the method which is ufed 
in teaching, but with a peculiar elegance and con- 
tempt of fuch objcdlions. 


Chap, IX. 

^at the fame Plutarch has calumnioujly^ cenjured the 
tfage of a word by Epicurus. 

I N the fame book, Plutarch again cenfures Epi- 
curus for ufing a word not proper in itfelf, and 
with a meaning which it does not bear. Epicurus 
fays the limit of the greatnefs of pleafures, is 
the exemption Trai/roj ra ocXy3vro(;P He ought not, 

according 

* Epicurus faysS^ — This philofopher’s idea of happinefs was, 
that it confifted in bodily eafe and mental tranquillity. A 
happy life, he obferves, neither refcmbles a rapid torrent nor a 
ftanding pool ; but is like a gentle llream, that glides fmoothly 
and lilently along. 

See Cicero de Fin. 1 . i. c. 19. — “ Sic enim ab Epicuro 
fapiens Temper beatus inducitur, Finitas habet cupiditates 
negligit mortem : de diis immortalibus fine ullo metu vera 
fentit, non dubitat fi ita melius fit, migrare de vita. His rebus 
inftrudus Temper eft in voluntate.* ** 

The following from Pope leems very appofite in this place. 
Speaking of the means of attaining happinefs, he fays, 


« Afk 
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according to Plutarch, to have faid iratureg t« axyjty- 
T(7f, but TTOLyrd^ rx aXymn, Xhe cxcnfiption applies 
not to the perfon but the thing. In this cenfurc 
of Epicurus, Plutarch feems to be a cold and ridi- 
culoufly minute carper at words i for this regard to 
verbal accuracy and elegance Epicurus, fo far from 
attending to, delpifed 

Afic of the learn ’d the way — tkc learn’d are blinds 
This bids to.ferve, and that to fliun mankind : 

Some place the blifs in action, fomc in eaie, 

Thefe call it pleafure, and contentment thefe ; 

Some, funk to beafts, find picafure end in pain ; 

Some, fwell’d to gods, confefs e’en virtue vain ; 

Or indolent, to fuch extreme they fall. 

To trull in every thing, or doubt of all. 

Who uius define it, fay they more or Icfs 
Than this, that happinefs is hapj-inefs 
* Dcfpzfed.'Y^ See Cicero de Fin. Bon. ct Mai. 1 . i. c. 19. — “ In 
dialeftica autem vellra nullam vim Epicurus exiftimavit efle nec 
ad gielius vivendum, nec ad cornmodius difi'erendum. In phylick 
pluiiraum pofuit. 


Chap. X* 

^he meaning cf favijfct cafitoUn^ i’'' and the anjwer ef 
Marcus l^arro to Servius i^idpcius^ enquiring on 
this Juhje 5 f. 

S ervius Sulpicius*, a writer on civil law, 
and a man of conliderable learning, enquired 
of M. Varro, with a defire of being informed con- 

* Ser^viify The high chara^ler given in this 

place of Sulpicius, is corroborated by Cicero and Quintilian, 

I 4 cerning 
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cerning the meaning of a tvord which he found in 
the cenfor’s books : this was favijfa * capitoUn^e. 
Varro wrote back, that he well remembered what 
Quintus Catulus, who was appointed to repair 
the capitol \ had faid, — that he wanted to deprefs the 
area of the capitol, that the flight of fteps to the 
temple might be encreafed, and that the afcent 
might be proportioned to the magnitude of the 
building ; but that he was unable to accompli fh this, 
as the favijfa^ prevented him. Thefe were certain 
cells and caverns which were underground beneath 
the area, where the images were anciently dcpo- 
fited which had fallen from the temple, with va- 
rious other things from amongll the facred offer- 
ings. In the fame letter he affirms, that he was 
finable to difeover why they were called favijfk-, 
but Valerius Soranus was accuftomed to fay, 

that what we in Greek call treajures^ the old Latins 
called flavijfce, becaufc they did not here depofit 
brafs and filver in the mafs, but money call (Jlata ) 
andftamped. It may be conjed:ured, therefore, that 

Fa'vrff.e .'] — The reader will find aciitical diflertation on this 
word in Salmafius on Solinus, p. 1 2. The derivation of the word 
from feems far-fetched and abfurd; it feems more na- 

tural to derive it from fa^io, an old Latin word iax fodio. Jt docs 
not appear that the Romans had any cellars for domeilic ufe be- 
jieath their houfes. Their wine-cellars were holes made in the 
earth, in which they depofited their wine in veflels. 

5 Repair the cap ito/.J— -’This was originally founded by Tar- 
quinius Prifeus, and progreflively adorned and enlarged. It 
was burned in the Marian war, and rebuilt by Sylla, who 
left to CL Catulus the honour of dedicating it. Tacitus re- 
marks, that its want of height detracted from the magnificence 
pf its appearance. 

the 
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the fccond letter was taken from this word, and that 
certain cells or caves, which the wardens of the ca- 
pitol ufed as depofitories for ancient things belong- 
ing to religion, were thence called favijf^c. 


Chap. XL 

Many metnorahle things of Siccius Dentatus^ an 
illnjlrious warrior. 

I T is written in our books of annals, that L. 

Siccius Dentatiis, who was tribune of the people 
in the confuifhip of Spurius Tarpeins and Aulus 
Aterius, was famous as a warrior beyond vdiat can be 

The perfoniige celebrated in this chapter is indifferently, by 
the more ancient writers, flyled Siccius and Sicinius. Wc may 
rcafonably fufpeft that the account given of this gentleman is 
fomewliat exaggerated. Shakefpear gives a noble defeription 
of the valour of Coriolanus, which feems applicable here : 

“ At lixtecn years. 

When Tarquin made a head for'Rome, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others : our then dilator. 

Whom with all praife I point at, faw him fight. 

When with his Amazonian chin he drove 
The briffled lips before liim ; he beffrid 
An o’erprefs’d Roman, and i* th’ confuPs view 
Slew three oppofers. His pupil age 
Man-enter’d thus, he waxed like a fea. 

And in the brunt of feventeon battles lince 
He lurch’d all fwords o’ th’ garland.— 

,..i. ■ ■ i... His fword death’s llamp 
Where it did mark it took, from face to foot 
He v\as a thing of blood,” &c. 


believed i 
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believed ; that a name was given him on account of 
his extraordinary valour, and he was called the Ro- 
man Achilles. He is faid to have fought in one 
hundred and twenty battles ; that he had not a 
fmgle wound behind, but forty-five before ; that 
he had received eight golden crowns *, one objRdio- 
nal, three mural, and fourteen civic ; that he had 
cighty-three collars, more than one hundred and 
lixty bracelets, eighteen Ipears, and had twenty- five 
times been prefented with horle-trappings. He 
had a multitude of fpoils, which were military gifts, 
amongft which were many obtained from private 
challenges ; and he had triumphed nine times with 
his generals. 

* Ga/^ rrootvw.]— Thefe were given indifFerently by the ge- 
neral, as rewards for any extraordinary effort of valour. The 
oblidional crown was given by the foldiers to their general, 
when he had delivered them from a iiege. The mural crown 
was given to him who firll fcalcd the walls in an affault. The 
civic crown was bellowed on him who faved the life of 
a citizen in battle ; this was, of all otiiers, moll honourable, 
and formed of oak. The collars were not received for any par- 
ticular exertion, but for general military fervices. The fpears, 
which were conferred as military rewards, were termed pure 
fpears, becaufe they had no iron. The armilUe were rewards con- 
fined to thofe who were born Romans. Whai the phalcra; pre- 
cifely were, may be difputed ; fome think them a fuit of horfe- 
trappings ; but as they were given to infantry as Avell as to horfe, 
they were probably a Lind of chain to be worn round the 
neck. Quintus Carolus compares Albertus Brandeburgicus,^ 
who is deferibed by Aneas Sylvius, to this Dentatus. 


C H AP!. 
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Chap* XII* 

certain law of Solon examtncdy which at JirJl op* 
pearing unjuft ^ is found ufeful and expedient, 

I N thofe very ancient laws of Solon, which were 
inferibed at Athens on wooden tables, and 
which, from veneration to him, the Athenians, to 
render eternal ', had fanclioncd with punifliments 
and religious oaths, Ariftotle relates there was 
one to this effedl ; If in any tumultuous diflentlon 
a fedition liioiild enfue, and the [:)eople divide them- 
felves into two parties, and from this irritation 
of tlieir minds both fides lliould take arms and 
fight, then he who in this unfortunate period of 

’ To remter etcyric<L '\ — See my tranfiation of HcroJotu;,, Vol. I, 
p. 29. — Solon, at the rcquell of the Athenians, had formed 
a code of laws for their ufe. He then engaged in a courfc 
of travel?, which was to be of ten years continuance ; his 
avowed purpofe was of a philofopliical nature, but his real 
objedt was to avoid the neceffity of abrogating the laws he 
had enaded. The Athenians were of themfclves unable to 
do tins, having bound theinfelves by the moft folemn oaths 
to prei'erve inviolate for ten years the inflitutions of Solon.” 

Gronovius, on the contrary, atlirms, tliai Solon obliged the 
Athenians tofwear to obey his laws for one hundred years. The 
life of Solon is given at length by Plutarch ; and a moil admirable 
epitome of his code of laws may be found in the Voyage du 
Jeune Anacharfis. With refpefl to the wooden frames in 
which tliey were fufpended, we aic told, in the Etymologicum 
Magnum, that they moved eahly on axes, fo as to prefent their 
contents on all (idcs to the eyes of the paflcngcr. 


civil 
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civil difcord Ihoulcl join himfclf to neither party, 
but fhould individually withdraw himl'eif from the 
common calamity of the city, fhould be deprived 
of his houfe, his family and fortunes, and be driven 
into exile from his country. Wiien I had read this 
law of Solon, who was eminent for his wifdom, I 
was at firft imprefled with great aftonifliment, won- 
dering for what reafon he fhould thinlc thofe men 
deferving of punifhmcnt who withdrew themfelves 
from fedition and a civil war. Then a perfon, who 
had profoundly and carefully examined the ufe and 
purport of this law, affirmed, that it was calculated 
not to encreafe but terminate fedition ; and indeed 
it really is fo j for if all the more rerpe<flable, who 
were at firft unable to check fedition, and could not 
over-awe the divided and infatuated people, join 
themfelves to one part or other, it will happen, 
that when they are divided on both fides, and each 
party begins to be ruled and moderated by them, as 
men of fuperior influence, harmony will, by their 
means, be fooncr reftored and confirmed ^ for whilft 
they regulate and temper their own parties re- 
fpedVively, tl^.ey would rather fee their opponents 
conciliated than deftroyed. Favorinus the philofo- 
pher was of opinion, that the fame thing ought to be 
dop*e in the difputcs of brothers and of friends; that 
tliey who are benevolently inclined to both fides^ 

Plutarch, in his traftde Sera Numinis Vindidla, 
c.dls this a moft Tevere law ; but Cicero, in one of his letters 
to Atticus, fays, that the punifliment was death for not taking 
au aftive part in public tumults and faflions. 


but 
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but have little influence in reftoring harmony, from 
being confidcred as doubtful friends, fliould decid- 
edly take one part or other, by which a6t they 
will obtain more efFedual power in reftoring har- 
mony to both. At prefent, fays he, the friends of 
both think they do well by leaving and deferring 
both, thus giving them up to malignant or f >rdid 
lawyers, who inflame their rclentments and dilpuces, 
from animofity or from avarice. 


Chap. XlII. 

7’kc ancient s called a Jon or daughter children J 

ufmg a plural noun. 

T II E ancient orators, and writers of hiftory or 
poetry, called either one fon or daughter by 
the plural name ‘ of children. I have before feen 
this in the books of many ancient writers, and I 

have 

* Plural nawc.'j-^T'hh mode of exprefljon is fanftioned by 
the authority of the oldell and befl writers. See fecond book of 
Chronicles, xxiv. 25.-—“ His own fervants confpired againfl: 
him for the blood of the fons of Jehoiada the priell, and flew 
him on his bed, and he died.” But it appears from verfe 22 
of the fame chapter, that Jehoiada had but one fon. Thus 
Joafli the king remembered not the kindnefs which JeJjoiada 
his father had done him, but flew his fon Again, Chronicles, 
xxviii. 3;. He burnt his children in the fre.” This 
is fpoken of Jofiah, who, as appears from the fecond book of 
Kings, had but one fon. A flmilar mode of cxprelTion occur* 

in 
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have lately fo found it in the fifth book of the Annals 
of Sempronius Afellio*. This Afellio was a milita- 
ry tribune at the fiege of Numantia, under Scipio 
Africanus, and wrote an account of thofe aftions 
at which he himfelf was prefent. His expreffions 
concerning Tiberius Gracchus, the tribune of the 
people, when he was, i) lin in the capitol, are thefe : 

For Gracchus, whenever he left his houfe, was ne- 
ver accompanied by iefs than three or four thoufand 
men.” And again, concerning the fame Gracchus, 
he fays, He began to entreat that they would 
protedl him, and iiheros Juos ^ j he then ordered the 
one male child lie then had to appear, and aimoft 
in tears recommended him to the people. 

in the beft Latin writers, particularly in Cicero. Barthius, in 
his Adverfaria, alledges a fuperftitious motive for this, a num- 
ber of children being efteemed a great happinefs ; none, or 
even only one, tlie contrary. 

* Sempronius This perfon is mentioned with rcj(j3e6l, 

as an eminent hiftorian, by Cicero, and Dionylius iialicarnaf- 
fenfis, as well as by Gcllius. 

* Liberos /uoj ,] — His children. , 


Chap. 
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Chap. XIV. 

Marcus CatOy in a bock rjcritien againjl Tiberius, an 
exile. Jays, Jlitijfcs vadimoniumy* not ft etiJfesJ* 

^he reafon of ibis ajp.gned, 

I N an old book of Cato’s % which is intitlcd. 
Contra I'ibcrinm exulem, there was this exprellion, 
“ Qi]id fi vadiinonium capite obvoluto (litifles/* 
He indeed ^Nrox.t JHtiJes, and properly ; but Ibme 
abfurd and impudent correftors, altering the word, 
have made ft etijp's, as if ftitijfes had been a foolifh 
and infignificanc word. Hut they themfelves are 
fooUHi and c:ontcniptibh% not knowing that ftitijfes 
was written by Catu becauie the vadimomum fiftere* 
tar, a nd not ft c ; r ///; ■, 

* {.?£//<?’/.] — ’j'i'l- Cato the cenfor, vvhofc oiations 

are prailed by Cicero iu Liuitus. 

The word ‘vuitifnoriium a legal term, correfponding with 
our recognizance ; and the cjucftion is, which is inoft proper, 
to fay Jiare ^jadunomum, or JJtvre <vadi/noKuim ? 

The legal procefs and appropriate meaning of each cxprclTion 
may be feen fully difeufkd in Il.dncccius, p. 593. It would 
be of little intered to an Cnglifli reader to fay more on the fub- 
jeft, tiian when the perk-n J'vjr whom bail was given appeared 
to (land the everxt of his trial, he called for the perfon who was 
his furety, and exclaimed, “ Ecce ego me tibi fifto.”— Lo, 
here I am, forth-coming to you. 


Chap. 
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. Chap. XV. 

Anciently great honours were paid to old age ; why th€ 
Janie were afterwards paid to hujhands and parents. 
Ohjervations on the feventh chapter of the Julian 
law. 

A mongst the more ancient Romans, no 
greater refpedt was paid to rank or fortune 
than to age, and elders * were venerated by their 
juniors like gods, and in the place of parents ; and 
in all places, and with regard to all kinds of dif- 
tinftions, had precedence and fuperiority allowed 
them. Antiquity informs us, that from entertain- 
ments the young attended their elders hornet 
which cuftom the Romans, it is faid, borrowed 
from the Lacedaemonians, aniongft whom, by the 
laws of Lycurgus, the fuperior honour in all things 

* ELkrsJ ^ — Of the rctpci^ paul to nqc by the and 

Laccdxrnor.ians, I jkivc fpoken at length in my notes to He- 
rodotus, Vol. . 1 . p. 311. I Li renal reprobates the carelefs inat- 
tention paid, in his time, to the old ; and Savary, in his Ac- 
count of vEgypt, informs us, that in this natural and indifpen- 
fabh; veneration to tliofe advanced in years, the* modern Egyp- 
tians have by no means degenerated from their anceftors. 

The rel'pert paid in this country, two hundred years ago, to 
pai cnrs, feems to ha\ c been equal in degree to what is reprefent- 
ed by Gellius in this chapter : children, even of more advanced 
years, did not prciume to fit in the prefence of their parents, 
imlcf) lo commanded ; and it was not unfrequent to fee them 
kneeling on a cufliion, wliilft their father and mother were at 
table. 


1 
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Vas afligncd to age. But wlien population feemed 
cflentially neceflary to the (late, and rewards and 
encouragements were propofed to promote this, 
then in certahi matters they who had wives and 
chlldrenj were preferred to elder people who had 
neither of thefe. Thus, in the feventh book of 
the Julian law, the precedence, with refpedt to the 
fafees, was affigned not to that ronful who was 
eldefb, but to him who had moll children, either 
living under his authority or (lain in w'ar. If both 
had an equal number of cliildreri, the married 
or he who was allowed the rights of a mar- 
ried man had the preference: if both, being mar- 
ried men tlnd fatliers, Jiad an equal luiinber of 
children, the din:ine:tion of former times took place, 
njvd he wIk) v/;ts the eldell; had preccdciice. BuC 
if both liad an equal number of children, or were 
married men and had no cliildreri, or were both 
unmarried, no mention is made in this law concern- 
ing their nge ; but 1 find that they to whom the 
law gave precedence, gave tJie fifces for tlie firft 
month to their colleagues, who were much older 
or of higher rank, or wlio had entered upon their 
fecond confulllup. 

RigJis of n yn'irrird — No more accurate or more fa- 

tisfacLory review of t!:c Roman law.-, can be feen, t}>aii in the 
os!:havo A olamc of Mr. Gibbon’s extraordinary woih. Jc 
re (sly apyer^red that woman wai confiiercd the old Romans 
not as a a The hulbnnd had in certain cafes 

power of life and death : “but the condition of women,” fay* 
'Mr. Gibbon, is ufually fuftened by the refinements of fo- 
cial life.” 


VoL, L 
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Chap, XVI. 

Cajellius V ttdex cenfured hy Sulpicius ApollinariSy for 
his explanation of a pajfage in VirgiL 

I N the fixth book of Virgil * arc theft: 
lines : 

Ille, vides, pura juvenis qui nitltur hafta 
Proxima forte tenet lucis loca ; primus ad auras 
yEtherias Ttalo commiftus finguine furget, 
Silvius Albanum nomen, tuapoftuma proles: 
Quern tibi longa^vo ferum Lavinia conjunx 
Educet filvis regem, regumque parente : 

Unde genus Longa noftrum dominabitur Alba/* 

‘ Of this pa/lage of Virgil I give .Drytlcn\s tranflation, which 
the criticifm in this diapter of Gellius proves to be very 
inadequate : 

** Obfcn'c tiic youth who firft appears in fight, 
holds the nearc/t Icatiou to the light. 

Already feems to fiiuff the viral air. 

And leans juft forward on a finning fpcar; 

Silvius is he — thy lall forgotten race, 

But lirll in ojder fent to fill thy place : 

An Alban name, but niLx’d with Dardaii blood. 

Born in the covert of a fliady wood ; 

Him fair Lavinia, tJiy furtdving wife. 

Shall breed in g:oves to lead a iblitary life : 

In Alba he fhall fix his royal feat. 

And, born a king, a race of kings beget.’* 

This veriioii is unpardonably dlffufe. Dryden takes no notice 
of the appropriate meaning of pura hajia^ which is a fpear 
without a point, given as a reward for military fervice. 

I III 
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In thcfc lines 

Tua poftuma proles 
feems but ill to agree with 

Quern tibi longievo feriim Lavinia conjunx 
Educet filvis regcin/’ 

For if this Silvius, as appears from the teftimony 
of almoll all the ancient annals> was born after the 
death of his father, for which reafon the name of 
Pofturnus was given him, with what propriety 
docs this follow : 

“ Quern tibi longaevo ferum Lavinia conjunx 
Educet filvis 

For thefe words may feem to fignify, that whilft 
iEneas was alive and in age, Silvius lliould be born 
to and educated by him, Cicfellius % therefore, 
in his Commentary of Ancient Readings, thouglit 
this to be the fignification of thefe words. He 
fays, rolluma proles^ non cum figai heat qui pane 

mortuo, 

" C^jt’Ilius x '] — of whom wc know no mere than that he was 
often quoted by Prifeian. 

^ Pof.iima prdi'sA ^ — The exprefion of ‘poftuma proles* does 
not ftgnify one born after the death of his father, but he wlio 
was lall born, as in the cafe of Silvius, who, when Ancas waii 
olu, was born in his mother's advanced years." 

Virgil feems to have intended no more than to intimate 
that Silvius w as to be tlic laft fon of.<^neas; whether born in 
his life-time, or after his deceafe, is of fmall importance, Sil- 
vius li, called the lall fon of dEneasby Aufonius, Epift. i6. 

“ Ut quondam in Albas mccnibus 
Supremus jEnea. fatus, 

Silvius lulls mifeuit.” 

K 2 
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mortuo> fed qui poftremo loco natus eft. Siciiri 
Silvius, qui -^Inca jam fene tardo feroque pai tu efb 
editus.’’ But for this hiftoncal facSl he names no 
fuitable authority. Many, as I have before re- 
marked, have afierted, that Silvius \vas born after 
the death of^neas. For this rcafon Apollinaris Sul- 
picius, among other things for vliich he cenfures 
Caefeilius, mentions the above aTo as a fault ; which 
probably arofe thus : — Quern tibi longacvo,’' fays 
he, not Jeni^ which bears a meaning not warranted by 
hiftory ; “ but in a remoter period, when received to 
heaven, and become immortal.’’ For Anchifes, who 
faid this to this fbn, knew, that having left this 
mortal life, he would be made a god, become im- 
mortal, and enjoy an eternal cxiftence. Apollinai is 
argues acutely enough : But a long life ^ is one 

thing, immortality another ; nor are gods called 
long-lived, bht immortal.” 

llcyne, in his obfervation on this pr.fl'cg?, confiJers tlic ex- 
preflion of pura hufia ns emblematic of fovercigntv. 

■* Lo?ighf^,\ — I'iic terms IcK'gus and ee^crn. i appear to liavc 
been ufed witli equivocal meaning. See llaiduiis, 915. 
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Chap- XVII. 

What Cicero thought concerning certain propofttions 
with an examination of Cicero s opinion, 

I T h the curious and learned obf^rvation of 
Cicero, chat the prcpofidons m and con, pre- 
fixed to words, are made long, when followed by 
the letters which begin Japiens and felix^ in all 
others they are pronounced Ihort. Thefe are 
Cicero’s words ; Quid vero * hoc elegantius quod 
non fit natiira, fed qiiodam inftituto ? IndocSlus di- 
cimus, brevi prima litcra, infanus produdla. Inhu- 
mantis brevi, infelix longa, et, ne multis, quibus in 
verbis eai primcc literse Hint, quae in fapiente et 

* >‘VcroS\ — ** For what can be more elegant than this, 

which doe', not happen natuially, but from a certain cultom ? 
We lay l^dodlus^ with the hril letter fltort, which in infuma is 
long. It is Ij'iort in inhutnanuiy long in infrdix\ anJ, not to be 
tedious, thefe words, the firfl; letters cf which are tlie fame as 
in fapiens and fehxy arc pronounced long, in all others Ihort. 
So alfo in compefuit, concrcpiai, confccity if we confult reafon, wc 
cannot approve : refer it to the ear, and we affent. And 
why is it fo ? The car will confefs it is plcafed, and a fentence 
ought to confult the gratification of the ear.” 

The long i was anciently dillinguinicd by being extended 
above the other letters thus, plso, or it was preceded by an 
f, as in tiuafei. With refpedl tp words beginning with the par- 
ticle proy they feem to have been ufed indifferently long and 
Ihort by the poets. The carious reader will find the fubjedl 
matter of this chapter amply difeuffed by Lipfius de Refta 
Fronunciatione. 

K t 
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felice produdle dicuntur : in cretcris vero omnibus 
breviter. Itemque compofuit, concrepiiit, confccit: 
confule vcritatcm; rcprehcndet. Refer ad auris: pro- 
babunt. Qiucre cur ita ? fe dicent juvari. Vo- 
Juprati tamen aurium morigerari debet oratio/' 

The reafoning of Cicero, as to the harmony in 
thefe expreflions, is very manifeft : but what fliall we 
lay of the j^repofition p'o ? which, with refpedt 
to its being long or fhort, contradltds Cicero's ob- 
fervation ; for tliis is not always made long when 
followed by the letter which is the firft in fclix\ which 
letter, according to Cicero, has the appropriate 
power of making the prepofitions in and con long. 
Proficifei, profundere, profugere, proflinum, and 
profeftum, have fro fliort; but in profligate and 
proficere, it is long. Why then does not this letter, 
which Cicero remarks has the power of making the 
fyllable long, preferve in all fimilar cafes the iame 
property, either from reafon or for the fake of har- 
mony ? Why does it make the fyllable long in 
fome inftances, and lliort in others ? Nor is the 
particle con exclufivcly long, when followed by the 
letter which Cicero mentions. Cato and Salluft 
fay, coopertus facnoribus; and farther, coligatus and 
conexus have the firft fyllable long. But yet, in 
thefe examples of mine, this particle may perhaps be 
made long from the elifion of the letter for the 
lofs of the letter is compenfated by the fyllable’s be- 
ing made long; which alio is the cafe in the word 
cogo ; nor is this at all contradicted by co in coegi 
being fhorr, which cannot, by fair analogy, be de- 
rived from cogo. 
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Chap. XVIII. 

PhadoHy the Socraticy was a Jlavey as were many 
other Socratics 

P H iE D O N of Eiis % was of the Socradc 
fchool, and very intimate both with Socrates 
and Plato. PLuo prefixed this man’s name to his 
divine book* on the Immortality of the Soul. This 
Phaedon was a Have, but of an degant form and 
liberal unde rfland i ng j and, fome have wr-tten, 
was, when a bey, foi l to violaiion by his p roll gate 
mafter. Cebes, a liow r : • ' Soci ite- , is laid pj have 
bought him on the recc^nvricrd.uion of Socrates, 
and to have initiated him in ti.c enfeipline of phi- 
iofophy. He became afterwards an eminent philo- 
fepher ; and there remain of his fome very elegant 
difeourfes concerning S^jcrates. There have been 
many others who, from a ftate of fervitude, have 
afterwards become diftinguilhed phllofophers. 
Amongrt thefe was that Mcnippus, whofe writings 
M. VaiTO imitated in his facires, by others called 

* Phicdon of ElisJ \ — Of this perfonage Diogenes Laertius 
relates, that he was born of a noble family ; but being taken 
captive, was compelled to the infamy which is here mentioned. 
The fame author adds, that Alcibiadcs or Crito, at the fuggeftion 
of Socrates, rellored him to liberty. 

* Divine bookS ^ — In this book Phaedon relates to Echechra- 
tes the converfation which he had with Socrates on the day 
when he took the poifon. 

• K 4 Cynic, 
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Cynic, by himftlf Mcnippean. Pompylus % tlie 
Have of rhcopliraflus the Peripatetic ; and he who 
was named tlie Perfian, the Have of Zeno the 
Stoic; and Mys, the flave of Epicurus, were alfo 
phiiofophers of no mean reputation. Diogenes 
the Cynic liv^cd alfo in Jervitude ; but he, from a 
flate of liberty, was fold as a Have. Xeniades of 
Corinth, defiling to piirchafc him, aflced him what 
art lie knew ? “ The art,’" he replied, of governing 
free men.” Xeniades, in admiration at his anfwer, 
boLiglit and gave him his freedom ; then, intro- 
ducing his fons to him, “ Take/* fays he, tl^efe 
my children, who are free, and govern them.** Bur 
the memory of Epictetus, the iiluftrious philofo- 
pher, that he alfo was a flave, is too recent to 
be mentioned as a thing obfolete. Two verfes are 
laid to have been written by this Epictetus'^ upon 

himfelf^ 


5 Pompylus .'\ — This name is generally written Pompilius, 
jnentioned by Laertius in his life of Theophraftus. 

^ This EpiSietus ,'\ — That Epictetus was for fome time v. 
flave, and always poor, and likewife lame, are things attefted 
by many ancient writers, and need not be difputed. They 
are mentioned by A ulus Gellius, who was cotemporary with our 
philofophcr, but furvived him : who mentions a lliort Greek 
epigram, which he alfo aferibes to Epictetus himfelf, to this 
purpole : 

“ A flave, in body maim’d, as Irus poor. 

Yet to llie gods was Epifletus dear,” 

Simplicius, whofe authority is very good, fays, that Epic- 
tetus was a flave, of an infirm conftitution, and lame from early 
age, and fo well fatisfied with extreme poverty, that his fmafi 

houfc 
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himfelf, in which it is tacitly implied, that they 
who, in this life, have to ffruggle with various ca- 
lamities, are not indifcriminately obnoxious to the 
gods ; but that there are certain myfterious caufes, 
which the inveftigation of few can comprehend; — 
I Epidetus, born a Have, and lame, and poor 
as Irus, am dear to the gods/* 

houfc at Rome needed no fecuiiiics, having notlving in it but 
his couch and mattrefs upon which he lay.— 

J cannot let this chapter pafs without remarking, that rlif' 
profeflbrs of philofophy and literature, abilradlcdly fo undvr- 
flood and called, have, with fevv' exception*;. In all ages, been 
remarkable for their poverty. We ought to mn.he this diillnc- 
tion with refpedl: to the learned men of ancient and modem 
limes:— the poverty of the ancient philofophcrs was voluntary, 
and often prclfed upon public notice with a ridiculous degree 
of alfedlation ; thoy were, however, amply compenfated for this 
poverty, by the perfonal honours and reverence they received, 
being aflidiioully courted by the opulent, the powerful, and the 
great. This is not quite the cafe, 1 apprehend, in modern times. 
Thefe honours and this reverence are referved by jull pofierit) , 
till the objects of it are no more ; and matiy there have been, 
like Qtw'ay and Savage, fullered to languilli out a miferable 
life in want, whofe talents have been univerially allowed to 
prove and adorn their country. 
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Chap. XIX. 


^he verb rejcire^^ its true and propr/ignification, 

W E have obferved, that the word rejeire has a 
certain appropriate force different from the 
common meaning of other words, to which the 
fame praspofition re is affixed 5 nor do v/e fay refeire 
as we do rejcribere^ relegercy reftituere. He who fees 
a fa£t which is more intricate, imimaglned, or unex- 
pefled, is properly faid reJeire ; but why in this word 
pn^y tlie particle re has this force and meaning, is 
what I fliil have to learn. That rejeivi or rejeire 
is ufed with any other allufion, amongft thofe who 
arc correft- in fpeaking, than to things obfeure by 
ciefign, or happening beyond expeftation or opi- 
nion, I have never feen. But the word fare is faid 
indiferiininately of all tilings adverfe, profperoiis, or 
expefted; Na;vius fnv,, in the Triphallus 

Si iinquam quicqiiam filiiim refeivero, 
Argenruin amoris caufa fumpfc mutuum, 
Extemplo illo te ducam iibi non defpuas.'* 

* Tr: phallus.'] — Some arc for writing this worJ ithyph^liu;. 
I’here wc,e It!; /pliailica carniiiia, and Jthypluliici Indi. ''i’ri- 
phallus Is ov.v oi ihe names of Priapus. Jn CoIumclLi, L x. 32* 
we inee.. w ith 

Sed tnincum forte dolatuni 
Arboria antique numcn ventrare Ithyphalli.” 

There is a fragment of Varro, fee H. Stephens, called Triphalo, 
with one /. 

3 Clav'-liuj 
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(JIaudius Quadrigariiis, in his firft annal, fays, — 
Ea Lucani ubi refciverunt fibi per fallacias verba 
data efle.” The fame Qpadrigarius, in the fime 
book, ufes this word on a melancholy and unex- 
petled occafion : — Id ubi refciverunt propinqui 
obfidum quos Pontio traditos fupra demonllravi- 
mns : eorum parentes cum propinquis capillo pallb 
in viam provoLirtint/' 

M. Cato, in his fourth book of Origins : — De- 
inde didbator jubct poftridie magiftrum cquituni 
arcciTi. Mittam te ft vis cum equitibus. Sero eft, 
inquit magifter cquitum, jam rcfcivcre.’' 


C II A 1>. XX. 

are commonly called “ vivaria.^* ancients did 
71 ot lije this vjord. What Publius Scipio iijed in- 
Jiead of ity in his Jpecch to the people ^ and what 
afterzvards Marcus Varro, in his treatife De 
re RufticaP 

T he enclofed places in which wild beafts 
are kept alive, which are now called vivaria *, 
M. Varro, in his third book on Agriculture, af- 
ferts ought to be called leporalia, Thefe are his 

words : 

* Fi^aria .^ — The place in modern times appropriated to this 
ufc is called menagery, from the French which means a 
colledlion of animals. The firil Roman who introduced this Ipecies 

of 



words : “ Villaticas paftionis genera funr tria^ orni- 
thones, leporaria, pifcinae. Nunc ornithones clico 
omnium alitnm qujc intra parietes vUlre fcJent pafci* 
Leporaria te accipcre volo non ca quae tritavi nof- 
tri dicebanc, ubi foli lepores funt, fed omnia fcpta 
aedificia viliae qua; funt et habent inclufa animalia 
qu2e pafcuntur.’’ He again, in the fame book, in a 
fuccecding paflage, fays, Quum ^ eniilH fiindum 
Tufciilanum a M. Pifonc, in leporaria apri fuere 
multi/* What the common pe(;ple now call vivaricy 
are the fame with what the Greeks call paradifi K 
What Varro calls leporaria^ I do not remember to 
have feen fo named amongft the ancknts; but 
what I find Scipio, who was by far the pnrell 
fpeaker of his age, called roborariay I have licard 
fome learned men at Rome affirm to have the 


of magnificence v/a:i, according to Pliny, Fulvius Lippinus, which 
was afterwards improved and extended to a confidorahle de- 
gree, by Lucullus and llortenruis. Varro^s t*ords may be 
thus interpreted ; — “ There arc three bbjctls of ruRic care as 
to feeding ; namely, the places where fowls, hares, and Jilhes 
arc kept. The firll of dtefe 1 unJeriland to compreliend (or- 
nithoncs) every cnclofed place where birds of any kind are 
preferved. liy Icporaiia, the feconcl, 1 mean not the places 
fo named by our Ibrefathers, where haivs only arc kept, but 
every rufric building in Vvliicli animals are cnclofcd :ind fed.” 

^ “ When you bought the Tuiculan farm cd’M. Pifo, 

there were many boars in the kporarium.'^ 

^ ParaJift.'] — This, according to Xenophon, is a Perfic 
word. Perhaps its original meaning is an orchard. How it 
has been applied to the feat of our iirfl parents when in a 
ftate of innocence, need not be explained. Ecclcfiallical writers 
called by this name the qu.adrangic before a cathedral or great 
church. 
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fame meaning with our vivaria^ and that it was 
fo called froin the tabula robori^ with which they 
were enclofed, a kind of enclofure which I have 
feen in Italy and many other places. The paflage 
in his fifth oration againft Claudius Afellius is this : 
— Ubi ^ agnos optime cultos, atque villas expoli- 
tiflimas vidifTet, in his regionibus excclfifiimo loco- 
rum murum ftatuere aiebat : inde corrigere viam, 
aliis per vineas medias, aliis per roborarium, atque 
pifcinam, aliis per villam.’* But the lakes or pools 
in which fifties were prefcrved alive they called 
by their own appropriate term of pifcmr,'* The 
common people alfo call thofe places apiaria^ in 
which hives of bees are kept> but I do not remem- 
ber that tills appellation has ever been ufed by 
thofe who wrote or fpokc v/ith greater purity and 
corrcclnefs. But M. Varro, in his third book of 
Agriculture, fays, MsXKro-wvaff ita facere oportet, 
qua? quidam mellaria appellant.” This word 
ufed by Varro is Greek ^ for is ufed, as 

arc a-;jt7rtAwt/€? and 

^ Vhi, .Sec.] — “ Wherever he faw the befl culti\'atc(l lands, 
and the moll elegant villas, here, in the moll elevated fpot, he 
expreli'ed his intention of erecting a wall. 'I’licncc he regulated 
his road, fometimes through vineyards, fomeiimcs through 
menageries (roboraria) and hlli-ponds, at others through the 
villa.’* 


Chap. 



Chap. XXI. 




Of the conftellation called by the Greeks oiii.oL\oLv^ by 
us Jepemtr tones, ^'he meaning and origin of each 
word, 

A NU M B E R of us who were engaged in fimi- 
lar literary purfuits, Greeks as well as Ro- 
mans, paffed over from iEgina to Piraeus ' in the 
fame velTel, It was evening, the fea calm, the 
time fummer, and the fky clear and ferene. We 
all of us, therefore, fate upon the prow, and con- 
templated the brilliant ftars. Then all they who had 
been fimilarly inftrufted in Greek, entered into a 
learned and ingenious argument, which was the amaxa, 
which the bear, which Bootes ", which the greater, 
and which the leller bear, and why fo called ; and 

through 

* j^Lgina to was a fmall ifland in the vici- 

nity of the Pcloponnefe, and Piraeus was the famous port of 
Athens. The prefent fttuation and circumftances of both 
places are well deferibed by Chandler, 

* Boous'\’-^r the charioteer. Eridlhonius, the (bn of Vulcan 
and I’crra. His birth is fancifully related by Euripides. This 
conftellation is called by various other names, whence a great 
confufion and perplexity muft nccellarily arife in any attempt 
to elucidate at length the fyftem of ancient aftronomy. Cal- 
lifto was generally underftood to be the greater bear, and Areas 
her fon the lefler. The former called in Greek Helicc, the 
latter Cynofura. See Ovid. Faft. iii. 107. 


Eflc 
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through what fpace they had paffed fince the pre- 
ceding night i and why Homer fays ^ of this alone, 
that it does not fet, when there are feme others al- 
fo which do not. I then turned to fome of our 
young men — And what will you fimpletons fay, 
why do we call Jeptemtriones what the Greeks call 
mnasca ? It is not enough that we fee feven ftars 5 
but I defire to know, at fome length, what the 


“ Efie duas Arftos quarum Cynofura petatur 
Sidoniis, Hclicen Graia carina notet.’* 

Milton ufcb this Cynofurc as fynonymous with the bear or po- 
lar ftar. 

** 'Eowers and battlements it lees, 
liofom^d in high tufted trees. 

Where, perhaps, fome beauty lies. 

The Cynofure of neighbouring eyes.’* 

Newton, at this pafTage, quotes, from the Anatomic of Melan- 
choly, the following: “ ’Tis the general humour of all lovers; 
Ihe is his ftern, his pole-f.ar, his guide, his Cynofure, his Hef- 
perus, his Vefpcriis, &c.” 

^ Homer The lines of Homer arc thcfc. II. xviii. 

;6c. 

Tlic pleiads, hyads, with the northern team. 

And great Orion’s more refulgent beam. 

To which, around the axle of the Iky, 

The bear revolving, points his golden eye, 

Still ihines exalted on th’ lethereal plain. 

Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main.’* 

Pope. 

A fafpicion here arifes of fome defefl in the text, as the amaxa 
and arftns or bear, were in fad fynonymous. The ftory of the 
bear, the greater and the lefs, is related by Hefiod and by 
Ovid. It is to be found at length alfo in Ladantius ; who fays, 
that on account of the indignation of Juno, Tethys, and Occa- 
nus, refufed to bathe this conilcllation with their waters. 

• whole 
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whole conflellation which we call feptemfriones 
means — Then one of thofe who Imcl applied him- 
felf to learning and the ftudy of the ancients, <>b- 
ferved, that the common people prefumed, that the 
Jeptemiriones of die grammarians was namt'd nierely 
from the number of the ftars. The woid triones^ 
they fay, has no fepnrate meaning j as in tliat Vvhich 
we call quinquatrusy bccaufe it is the lifth day 
from the Ides, the word atrus has no fignification. 
But I am of the fame opinion with L. Ailiiis .md 
M. Varro '*■, who affirm, that triones is a certain 
ruftic term for oxen, as if it wTre terriories^ that is, 
proper to plough and cultivate the earth. There- 
fore the old Greeks called this conftellatic.'n amaxany 
bccaufe in its figure and pofition it refembled a 
waggon ^ ; fo the more ancient of our countrymen 
called it JeptemtrioneSy from oxen yoked, that is, from 

^ L.^^Uik and 71/, Farrn ,'\ — J find thefc grammnrians ridi- 
culed for their pompofity, in a copy of vcrles aferibed to Vir- 
gil, in the Latin Anthology. 

“ Itc hiiic inanes rhetorum manij)!! 

Inflata rorc non Achaico turba, 

Lt VOS Silc, Aibuii, Arqnitiquc, Varroqued* 

A moll abfurd and unmeaning reading : doubtlcfs it ought to 
be, 

** Et VOS ./Elique, Tarqultique, Varroqued* 

This /Elius is mentioned in the catalogue of old grammarians, 
by Suetonius. 

5 // refcmhlcd a — It is familiarly called Charles’s 

wain. See Shakefpcai cA— Car, I leigho ! an’t be not four by 
the day, J’Jl be bang’d; Charles’s wain is over the new chimney, 
and yet our horfes not pack'd.” A corruption of chorle’s or 
churl’s wain, from the Saxon. 


he 
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the feven ftars, which reprefent, as it were, yoked 
Crimes. Varro further obferved, continued he, that 
he was in doubt whether thele feven ftars were not 
rather called trioneSy bccaufe they are fo fituated that 
every three flats neareft to each other form a tri- 
angle, fo that the name means the three-fided 
figures* Of thele two reafons which he alledged, 
the lafl: appeared the molt acute and the moll ele- 
gant j for, on infpe(5tion, they really had the appear- 
ance of fo many triangles. 


C H A p. XXII 

Of the wind lapyx. Names and regions of othen 
winds y from the difeourfes of Favor inus. 

A X the focial table of Favorinus it was cuf- 
tomary to read either the veiTes of fome old 
lyric poet, or a portion of hillory in Greek or La- 
tin. In fome Latin poem the word lapyxy the 
name of a wind, was read y and it was afked what 

this 

* Notes on this chapter might he extended to an almoft infinite 
length. 1 cannot, perhaps, do better than fird refer the reader 
to a table of the winds, which I have given in my iranf* 
Jation of Herodotus, Vof. 111. p. 293, where it is obferved, that 
the ancients ufed only the four cardinal winds ; they after- 
wards added four more : the Romans increafed them to 
twenty-four; and the moderns have added to the four cardinal 
twenty-eight collateral winds. This fubjcfl of the winds ii; 
al/o commented upon at fome length by Solinus ad Salmafium, 

VoL. I. L P='S=* 



wind was, and fixun what parts it bkw, and 
what was the ctyrgologjr of this unufuai word ? At 
the &me time we deltred him to inform us about 
the names and places of the reft; bccaufc, generally, 
there was no agreement, either concerning their 
names, places, or number. Then Favorinus Ipake 
as follows : — It is fufBciently notorious that there 
are four regions of the air, call, weft, fouth, and 
north. The caft and weft arc variable, the fouth 
and north are fixed and unalterable: for the lim 
does not alw <y‘ life in the fame place ; but his*rif- 
' ing is eithr i ( ailed sequinocfiiial, when moving in the 
circle which is termed jequidial ; or it is folftitial or 
brumal, which are the fummer or winter tropics. 
In like manner the fun does not always fet in the 
fame place 5 but its fetcing is either sequinoftial, 
folftitial, or brumal. The wind, therefore, which 
blows from his vernal rifmg, that is the sequinoftial, 
is called Eurusy a woid, accoiding to etymolo- 
gifts, which means fiowdng fiom the caft.’^ This 
is alfo called otherwife by the Greeks Apeliatesy 
and by Roman failors Subjolams. That which 
comes from the fummer and folftitial place of 
riling is called by the Latins Aquilo, in Greek Bo- 
reas i which fome fay is therefore narned by Homer 
eu9(iyiipBlrii. Boreas is thought to be fo called ^tt# 

psgss 1259, i244» 5» 7,att<l 57. Se« alfo Pliny, L II. c.xxvU. 
A perplexity will often arife with thofe who read the elates but 
occadonally, from confounding the Gre||pt ^nd Roman appella* 
lions of the winds, which in tins chapU^ of GelUus are peript- 
ononlly diferiminated. The reader will alio dnd in the Latm 
Anthology, vol. U. p. 3S6, a poem on the fubjed of the winds, 
which Pidiceus does not fcmple to ipronounce beyond meafurit 
corrupt s but which, aevertlM^s, is worth confulting. 
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ipjif from its violent and loud rioife* The AJrd 
^wind, '^ch blows from the winter place of riflng^ 
the Romans ^call Vulturnus; the Greeks in general 
Call this by a mixed name, Euronotus, becaufe 
it is betwixt HjiJatus and Eurus. Thcfe are^ there- 
fore, the three oriental winds, Aquilo, Vulturous, 
and Eurus, of which Eurus is that of the middle fitu- 
ation. The oppofite and contrary to thefe are the 
three from the weft : Caurus, which the Greeks call 
Argeftes, is oppofite to Aquilo j Favonius, by the 
Greeks named Zephyrus, is oppofite to Eurus; 
and Africus, or the Greek Lips, blows oppofite to 
Vulrurnus. Thefe two regions of the aii^ the call 
and the weft, have thus fix oppofite and contrary 
winds. The fouth, the place of which is certain and 
fixed, has therefore only one fouthern wind ; this is 
in Latin Jujler^ in Greek Natus^ bccaufe it is 
cloudy and moift, noHs in Greek fignifying moif- 
ture. For the fame caufe the north has but one, 
this is immediately oppofed to Aufter, and is in 
Latin SeptemtrionartuSy in Greek AparSlias, From 
thefe eight winds foine take four, and this they affirm 
they do on the authority of Homer, who pientions 
four winds only — eaft, fouth, north, and wefL * 
Thefe arc Homer’s words : 

Eaft, weft, and ftormy fouth, together roar. 

And the clear north rolls mountains to die 
fliore.” 

He names thefe from the four of the hea- 

vens wkich we firft 

weft, taken fimply ajid generj;^^^P^^ided into 
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three parts, I'here are fome who, inftead of eight, 
make twelve winds, inferring four in the middle 
places betwixt the fouth and north, as the fecond 
four were placed betwixt the eafl: and weft. There 
are alfo certain other names afflgned to particular 
winds, introduced by natives in their own regions* 
cither from the names of places, or from any other 
caufe accidentally contributing to make a word. 
Our Gauls call their country wind, the feverity of 
which is hardly tolerable, Circius, I fancy, from its 
circular and vertiginous motion. The Apulians call 
the wind which blows from the point of lapygia, by 
their own name, lapyx : this I think almoft the fame 
with Caurus ; for it is a weftern wind, and feems to 
blow oppofite to Eurus. Virgil, therefore, repre- 
fents Cleopatra flying to iEgypt from a fea-en- 
gagement as carried by the wind lapyx ; he alfo 
calls an Apulian horfe, by the fimc name as the 
wind, lapygian. I'here is alfo a wind called Cas- 
cias, which, according to Ariftotle, does not feem 
to dilpel the clouds, but rather to collect: them ; 
whence came this proverbial verfc : — Collecting 
evils to Jiimfclf^ as the wind Ca^cias * does the 
clouds.” Befides tliefe which I have mentioned, 
there are many other fuppofed winds appropriate 
to each region ; as that of Horace, by him named 

* the ‘wind C,ccias ,'\ — There is an alluflon to the efFcdls 
of this wind in the Knights of Ariftophancs, 

** 12? WTO? zS-n Ka*xia? crvxoCpuvTiecq Tryn.** 

“ As this fellow breathes the Cacfias and falfliood.” 

This particular wind is frcc]uent in the Mediterranean, and there 
called Greco Lev ante# 

Atabulus, 
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Atabulus, concerning which I Ihoiild have enquired ; 
adding thefe called Etefise and Prodromi, which, at 
a certain period of the year, when the dog-ftar rife?, 
blow from different parts of the heavens : and ex- 
plaining the origin of all thofe words, which I have 
t?onfidered a good deal, if I had not already im- 
pofed too long a filence upon you, as if by a vain 
oftentation of erudition. But for one to occupy 
all the converfation in a numerous company, is nei- 
ther polite nor agreeable.’* 

This is the fubftance of what Favorinus told us 
at his own table, with extraordinary elegance of ex- 
preflion, and with the greateft fuavity and grace of 
manner. But the wind, blowing from the country 
of Gaul, which he calls Circius, is, by M. Cato, 
in his third book of Origins, named Cercius^ for, 
writing on the people of Spain, who live beyond 
the river Hiberus, he fays, — Sunt in his regio- 
nibus ferraria^ % argenti fodinje pulcherrimse, mons 

ex 

* Sunt, &:c.] — " There are in thefe countries iron in.ines, very 
beautiful mines of ill ver, a huge mountain of entire fait, which 
encreafes as faft as you take from it : the wind Cercius, in a mo-* 
ment rifes to its height ; overturns a man in arms, or a loaded 
waggon.” Strabo defcribc's a wind frequent in Gaul, which he 
calls i 4 ,sXa.fj(.Co^iov (black north) fo violent as to tear up the (tones 
from the ground, tlirow men from carriages, and (trip them 
of their arms and clothes. Book iv. 

Horace calls Eurus a black wind : 

“ Niger rudentes Eurus inverfo inari, 

Fracfofquc remos di0erat,” 

Milton brings thefe winds together with wonderful force, where 
alfo the epithet is moll happily applied. 

L 3 


« Now 
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' ex file tnero magnus : quanomi demas> taotuniadf 
crefiit. Ventus Ccrcius quum loquaiv buccam 
implet: armatum hominem^ plauftrum oncratum 
percellit.” 

As to what I have remarked above, that the 
Etefiae blow Ibmetimes from one quarter, and fom**- 
times from another, I know not how far, in fol- 
lowing the common opinion, 1 have fpoken cor- 
reftly. In the fecond book, written by Nigidius, 
on the Wind, there is this paflkge: — “ Etefi* et 
Auftri anniverfarii fccundo foie flant.” Here the 
meaning of “ fecundo foie * ” remains to be eftn- 
fidered. 


Now from the north 
Of Norumbega and the Samoed fliore. 

Burning their brazen dungeon* and with ice* 

And fnow* and haiU and ilormy guft* and flaw*, 

Boreas and C«eflas, or Argefles loud* 

Ani ThrafeiaS), rend the woods, and feas upturn. 

With adverfe blafl: ujiturns them from the fouth 
Notus and Afer, black with thund’ious clouds. 

From Seiralionn,’* &c. 

Newton fays, at this paflage, that guft and flaw are nearly of 
the fame import, only flaw is the flronger. I conceive that 
has a diflin^ figniflcation, and may mean what we call a 
blight, 

♦ Secun^io Jbk, The commentators feem to* agree* that by 
this expreflion is meant, blowing from the part where the fua 
is, and moving with him as he changes place. 


C H A r 
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Chap. XXIII. 

comparijon and criticijm of pajfages from the flay of 
Menander and Caciliusy called Plocius. 

W E are often reading the comedies of our 
poets, taken and tranflated from the Greek 
of Menander, Pofidippus, ApOllodorus, Alexis, and 
other comic writers j nor, whilft reading them, do 
they at all difpleafe us, for they are obvioufly 
written with a fpirit of humour and elegance which 
feems to be incapable of improvement. But if 
you examine and compare the Greek from which they 
are taken, carefully and properly reviewing both, by 
reading firft one and then the other, the Latin in- 
ftandy begins to be flat and difgufting, and the 
perfpicuity and wit of the original, which they were 
unable to imitate, totally to vanifti. The expe- 
rience of this lately occurred, to us from readii^ 
the Pheius of Cajcilius which was at firft by no 

means difagreeable to me, or to thofe who were 

■* 

*. Plocius Plocias means the necklace. Of Ce- 

cilias fbme account may be expected; very little, however," 
is known. He floarifhcd at the fame time with Enhitis, with 
whom he lived in the intimacy of friendfhip. They died a;ib 
within a year of each other. Of Caecilius. Quintilian fays but 
little; the ancients, hd afHrms, highly extolled Mm. His 
fragments have been colle^d ind commentel by H. 
Stephens ; and From thefe we may draw a favbttrable contlif- 
hon of his fpirit, wit, and humour. 

L 4 prefenti 
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But VC chofe alfo to read thePlocius 
of Menander, from which Caecilius had takem his 
comedy. But the moment we began Menander, 
ye gods ! how did Caecilius appear to be dull, 
cold, and totally changed from Menander ! the arms 
of Diomed and Glaucus * could not more differ af 
value. We came at length in reading to that 
paifage where the old hulband complains of his 
wife, who was rich and ugly, becaufe he was ob- 
liged to fell his fervant, a young woman who was 
ingenious and of an agreeable perlbn, from his 
wife’s fufpicion that the girl was his miftrefs. — I 
Iball make no remarks on the difference betwixt 
diefe ; I ordered both to be written down, and left 
for others to determine upon. Thcfc are Me- 
nander’s ’ : 


• Arm of Dimii emi This ftoiy is too trite 

to be repeated. It became in Rome a proverbial expref&on 
Ibr ejtcbanging a thing of fmali value for one of a greater, or 
indeed any nneqoal change. The epifode of Diomed and 
Glaucus occurs in the iixth book of the Iliad. The expredion 
Is continually found in the bed writers, both in Greek 
and Latin. Plutarch, however, contends, that the exchange 
of Diomed’s fieel or iron arms for thofe of Gkocus, which 
were of goldr was by no means unequal, as the dinner were 
much more fuitable and valuable to a warrior. 

’ fragment is fo exceedingly corrupt and 

imper|e&, that it was with the greateft difficulty that I found 
O^felf able to make any tolerable fenfe of it. I fear, after alL 
riuu I have fncceeded very indifferently, pardculariy towards 
iKe concluiton 9 but I cannot, in my interpretatiem, have dif- 
fered more fiom the commentators on |his paffitge than they fe- 
rpn^Jty diffier feom each other* ^ 


«‘Now 
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Now may this otir dowered miftrels iQeep in 
tranquillity 5 Ihe has atchieved a mighty and me- 
morable feat; flie has driven out, as Ihe wilhed^ 
this wench that offended her. Let all people con- 
template this vifage of Crobule^, governing by 
Iter countenance as an afs amongft apes K But this 
I will not conceal, the fatal night which was the 
beginning of my forrows. Alas ! that I Ihould 
marry Crobulc, a ten-talented woman ^ of a cubit’s 
ftature : Then her pride too is really intolerable ! 
by Jupiter and Minerva, there’s no enduring it. 
She has fent off the girl that waited upon us quick- 
er than one could ipcak.” - 
Which CsBcilius renders thus ; 

Old indeed is miferaMc who can- 
not conceal his calamity. HuJbandL Thus in- 

deed my wife does by her perfon and aftions. If 
I am filent, there is proof enough 5 for, except her 
portion, Ihe has every thing you would diflite. 
He who is wife will learn from me, who, as a 
captive to die enemy, am really a Have, though the 

^ Crobule ,] — An t has unaccountably ftolen into the Gxotk 
text, which 1 have omitted* 

^Js Oft afi among fl This probably means, « My wife 

who is ugly, having turned away a fervant of a good peiibu, 
is determined to be the head of domeftics at leaft as ugly at 
herfelf*’ This is a proverbial faying, and allied by the La- 
tins to any ftupid perfon meeting with greater dunces than 
himielf. Similar to this is the phrafe of NoQua inter cor- 
nices,’^ An owl amongft crows. 

^ Ten-udentod ^woman*] — As we ihould Iky in EngMi, lu 
familiar language, a twenty thouiand^pounder half a foot 
high. 
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city smd citadel arc fafe. Whatever I Iike> of that 
lbs takes care to deprive me. Whilft I am gapir^ 
|br her death, I myjelf am as one dead amongft 
the living. She fays, that in her abfence 1 conneft 
myfelf with the maid. With this Ihe reproaches 
mcj and fo by weeping, intreating, importuning, 
and reproaching, ftie has forced me to fell her. 
Now I believe Ihe prates it about ’ amongft her 
acquaintance and relations : ‘ Which of you,* Ihe 
ikys, * in the vigour of age, could have obtained as 
i^uch of your hufband, which I, an old woman, 
h^re done, to deprive her hufband of his miftrefs 
This will be debated to»*-day ; and I, wretched, am 
torn in pieces by their tongues.’* 

To fay nothing of the unequal excellence of the 
two, both in incident and expreflion, this was the 
impreflion made upon myfelf, that what is written 
by Menander with pointed energy and wit, Caeci- 
lius was unable, nor indeed has he attempted to 
recite. Some parts he has omitted, as if not ap- 
proving, others again he has injured by abfurd 
repetition ; and I know not why, but he has totally 
mifled the fimple, true, and agreeable ftile of 
Menander, taken from common life. This fame 
old hu/band, talking with another old man, his 


^ Prates it literally is, fijws the dircourfe, a 

ttioti mode of expreffion in the bed writers. — See Virgil : 

« Malta inter fefe varlo fermone ferebant.*’ 
beginnmg of Apideios : 

V Yarias fabulas. cenferam.” 

neigUbouQ, 
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neighbour, and execrating the pride his rkli 
wife, fays— « A The hcirels Lamia * is my wife$ 
have I not told you this? — B, No. — .(/. Yes, 
I poffefs this miftrefs of family, of lands, of pa- 
trimony. — B. By Jove, the Bardeft of all hai4 
things. — A She is oifenfive not to me only, bitt 
to all, to her fon, and ftill more to her daughtca*.-i- 
B. You tell indeed of a moft intolerable ettil,” 

In this paffage, Cxcilius chofe rather to appear 
ridiculous, than judicious and confiftent with thfe 
charafter he dcfcribes. Thus has he cormpicd 

, it : « Old Man. But is your wife peevilb, I aljc? — 

Uujband. Whom do you mean? — Old Mm. 
Whom Ihould I mean \—HuJhand. I bluih to fay, 
as foon as I come home and am feated, Jfhe 
gives me a fefting kifs. — Old Mm. Not fo much 
out as to the kifs. She wiJhes to make yot» renun 
what you drink from home.” 

Whatalfo muft be thought of that other place 
in the comedies of both is very obvious. It Is 
this : the daughter of a poor man was defloweaed 

<r 

* The heire/s fragment alfo, as it appears tit 

tlie text of Gellius, is exceedingly corrupt. After examining 
the various notes and ci iticifms on the paflkge, I believe it wyi 
be found, that the following is the true and neceflary reading, 
both with refpefl to the meaning and the metre 

** A* AafftUr, ova <ro» 

CowT* ; B. A. r^vrr>y Kvotxv rnf oixiasj 

Kod r»9 waer^vuv 

'E;C*f**'* 'Aw«XXo», vSf 
A* lb oifK i/*o» ^ 

Tip flr»Xv 0»yarg*? B, 4/*®X**' ^*y*‘«* 

EioIW’ 


whilft 
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wWlft pcrfonming a religious vigil. This was un- 
known to her father, and (he was ftill thought a 
virgin. Proving with child, after the regular time 
Ibe was brought to bed. An honeft flave ftand- 
ing at the door, ignorant that his matter’s daughte/^ 
was in labour, or that Ihe had ever been violated, 
heard the young woman complaining and lamenting. 
He is varioufly agitated by fear, anger, fufpicion, 
pity, and forrow. All theft emotions and paflions 
of bis mind are in the Greek painted with extreme 
and perlpicuous acutenefs. But in Caecilius theft 
arc very dull, and deftitute of all dignity and grace. 
When the fame flave, after a time, difeovers what 
has happened, Menander thus exprefles himftlf: 

** O thrice unhappy ! who being poor marries 
and gets children ! How void of prudence too; 
who can neither keep hisneceflary poffeflions, nor, 
being unfortunate in the common incidents of life, 
can cloak them by his riches, but buffeted by 
florms, lives in the open and crazy boat of life ^ 5 
having a fufficient lharc of all mifcries, of happineft 
©one. I, lamenting for one, give a leffon to all 
mankind.” 

Let us examine how far Csecilius has attempted 
to transfuft tlie truth and ftrength of the above. 

• wtd <raxy boat of ///^.]— There is a fentiment ia ft 
speech made by Timon, in Shakefpeare. not altogether nnlikft 
this. 

** Tell them that, to cafe them of their gricfi, ' 
Their fears of hoHile llrokes, their aches, lolTes, 

Their |>angs of love, with other incident throes. 

That nature’s fragile veflcl doth fuftain 
In life’s uncertain voyage— 


The 
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The following verfcs of C^cilius are a maimed 
rqprcfentation of Menander's lines, ftufFcd with tra^i* 
cad bombaft : — He indeed is a miferable man, who 
being poor has children in his poverty, whofc for^ 
tune and affairs ftare him in the face as they are ; 
whilft a rich man can, by his wealth, difguifc 
his real fifuation.” 

Therefore, as I faid before, when I read Cse- 
cilius by himfelf, he appears neither dull nor unin- 
terefting; but when I examine and compare him 
with the Greek, I feel that he fhould not have 
attempted what he was unable to perform. 


Chap. XXIV. 

The frugality of the ancients^ and their fump^ 
tuary laws. 

A mongst the ancient Romans, frugality , 
and temperance, with refpefb to food and en- 
tertainments, was not only fecured by domeftic ha- 
bit and difeipline, but was guarded by the fandtion 
of the public attention, and the authority of many 
laws. Thus I lately read, in the Conjectures of 
Capito Atcius *, an old decree of the fenate, made 
in the confoUhip of Caius Fannius and M. Valc- 

■ Capito AtiiusJl^^ This man was a famous lawyer in the 
lime of Auguittts, when he ferved the ofHce of confah 
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rio§ Meffala, in which the chief men of the city, 
who, by ancient cuftom, entertained in rotation at 
the Megalenfian games*, are obliged to take a cer- 
tain form of oath before the confuls, that they 
■will’ not expend at any one entertainment more 
, than one hundred and twenty feftcrces, except for^^ 
oil, corn, and wine ; to ufe no foreign, but their 
own country wine ; nor to produce at an enter- 
tainment more than one hundred pounds weight 
of filver. But after this decree, the Fannian law * 
pafled, which at the Roman and Plebeian games \ 
and at the Saturnalia, and certain other days, per- 
mitted a hundred fcflerces to be expended each 
day i on ten other days ui every mont!), thirty ; 
but on all other days, no more than ten. To this 
law Lucilius alludes, when he fays, 

* MegaUnJian games , were indltutcd in honour of 
Cybele; and were firft called Megalenfian, afterwards Mcgalc- 
fian. The import of the word is Great, as Cybele was flylcd 
the Great Goddefs. At this period friends invited and feafted 
each other ; plays were performed, and women danced before 
the image of the goddefs : no lervants were, on any account, 
fuffered to bear a part in the games. 

* Bannian There feems to have been no fumptuary 

law cnafited at Rome till the 566th year after the building of 
the city ; and that this was the fecond that paHld, which was 
in the year 588 A.C. Licinius, whofc law is hereafter men- 
tioned, was, on account of his opuience, named the Rich, He 
enjoined, that on ordinary days fhiould be fpent only three 
^unds of freih and one of fait meat. 

* Romeut gemes,'\^ThcCt were the moll ancient of (be Ro- 
man games, inllituted by Tarquinius Piifcius, in honour of 
Jupiter, Juno and Minerva. The Plebeian games were cele* 
brated to commemorate the expulfion of the kings. The Sa- 
turnalia are fufiidently known, 
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Fanni ccntuflis mifellos.” 

In which feme of the commentators on Lucilius 
have erred, fuppofing, that by Fannian law a 
hundred fefterces was the expenviiture allowed for 
all days without diflin6lion. ^.uinius, as I obferved 
above^ appointed the fiim * one hundred lefterces 
for certain feftivals, whi' ae particularly named; 
but with rej(pe(5t to all other days, he allowed for 
each day from ten to thirty fefterces. Then came the 
ideinian law, which, allowing for certain days, like 
that of Fannins, one hundred fefterces, fufFcred two 
hundred to be fpent on wedding-days ^ for other 
days he enjoined thirty, appointing alfo for each 
day a ftipulated i>ropoj tion of dried and fait meat. 
As to the produce of the earth, wine or fruit, 
this law enjoined no limiiation. It is alluded to 
in the liratopacgnia of tlie poet Lseviush Thefe 
are the poet’s words, in which he deferibes a kid, 
which was brought for a fcafl:, font away again, and 
the entertainment fet our with fruit and olives, 
agreeably to the terms of the Licinian law; — 

“ Lex Licinia introducitur 
Lux liquida hiedo redditurd’ 

Lycilius allb mentions this law, faying — Legenn 
viremus Licini.*' Afterwards, L. Sylla the dila- 
tor, when the ruft of antiquity had eaten away thefe 
laws, and moft people rioted in larger patrimonies, 

* Poet — The name of this poet is generally written 

Llvius« His fragments are found in the collctition of H. 
Stephens, The meaning of the word ereitop^^ma is, the {ports 
of lovers. 

injuring 
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injuring their families, and wafting their fortunes 
by the enormous expences of dinners,* made ^ law, 
which provided, that on the Calends, Ides, and 
Nones, at the games, and on certain folemn holy- 
days, thirty fefterces might be Ipent at an entertain-* 
ment ; but on all other days no more than three. 
Bcfides thcfe, there is alfo the JEmilian law % which 
not only limited the expence of entertainments, 
but the kind and quantity of the food. Then 
theAntlan law, befides the fum of money, ordained, 
that he who was a magiftrate, or was a candidate 
to be one, ftiould vifit none but particular perfons. 
Laftly, the Julian law was promulgated by the 
command of Auguftus, by which the fum allowed 
for holydays was two hundred fefterces; for the 
Calends, Ides, and Nones, and certain other fcfti- 
vals, three hundred; for wedding-days, and the 

• JEmiliaft lanv,'] — Marcus ^milius Lepidus lived in the 
675th year A. C. The author of the Antian law w'as Antius 
Reftio. Of this perfonage Macrobius relates, that finding his 
law incfFe^lual to check tlie luxury which prevailed, he deter- 
mined never to accept of an invitation to an entertainment, that 
he might not behold the extravagance which he was unable to 
punilh. On the fubjedt of fumptuary laws, the following paf- 
fage from Adam Smith, feems as appolitc as it is fenlible 
« It is the highell impertinence in kings and minillers to pre- 
tend to watch over the oeconomy of private people, and to rc- 
ftrain their expence, either by fumptuary laws, or by prohi- 
biting the importation of foreign luxuries. They are them* 
feives always, and without exception, the greateft fpendthrifts in 
the foaety. Let them look well after their own expences, and 
they may fafely truft private people with theirs*. If their own 
extravagance does not ruin the date, that of their fubje^ never 
wUl/* 
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hpotlsi which followed, a thoularid. 7'herc was 
alfo, according to Capito Ateius, an edifl:, whe- 
ther of the facred Auguftus of of Tiberius^ I do 
not remember, whieh the furil for various fo- 
lemn fcftivals was extended from three hundred to 
two thoufand fefterces, that the encreifing tide of 
luxury might be reftrained at kaft by thefc limits. 


Chap. XXV. 

ff'^hat the Greeks call analogy y and what anomaly. 

I N Latin as in Greek, fome have thought ana- 
logy fhould be followed, otliers anomaly. Ana- 
logy is the fimilar declenfidn of fimilaf words, 
which fome call in Latin proportion. Anomaly 
is an irregularity of declenfions^ following cuftom 
Only. But the two illuftrious Greek grammarians, 
Ariftarchus and Crates, have ftrenuoufly defended, 
the former analogy, the latter ailomaiy. The 
eighth book of M. Varro to Cicero, on the La- 
tin tongue, obferves, that there is no obfcrvancc 
of fimilars 3 but that slmoft in all words cuftom 
rules. As when we fay lupus lupi, probus probi, 
and Icpus leporis: fo likewife paro paravi, kvo 
lavi, pungo pupugi, tundo tutudi, and pingo pinxi. 
And when from caeno, and prandeo, and poto, we 
VoL. I. M form 
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fiirm csenatus fum, and pranfus fum, and potus fum: 
and yet from adftringor, and cxtergeor, and lavor, ad- 
ftrinxi, and extenfi, and lavi are made. So alfo when 
we make from Ofcus, Tufcus, Grascus, Ofce, Tufce, 
Graece: but from Gallus and Maurus, Gallice and 
Maurice. Thus alfo from probtis probe, a doftus 
do£tc ; but from rarus we do not fay rare, but feme 
raro, others rarenter.” The fame Varro, in the 
fame book, fays — Sentior is a word that no one 
* wfes, and by itfelf is nothing : but aflentior is faid 
almoft univerfally. Sifenna alone accuftomed him- 
Iclf in the fenate to fay aflentio, and many after- 
wards followed him, but without being able to 
overcome the cftabliihed cuftom.*' But Varro, ne- 
verthelefs, in fome of his books, has faid much in 
vindication of analogy. Thefe are, therefore, only a 
kind of common-places for fpeaking againft analogy, 
and fometimes again in its defence. 


The fubjcGs of analogy and anomaly aiforded frequent oc- 
cafion of controverfy to the old grammarians. See Sextus Em- 
piricus, 1 . X. emir a Grammaticos, — According to Suetonius, Julius 
C«far and Tcrentius Varro cxercifcd themfelves on thefe fub- 
as io |nore modern times Voffius has done, in four books. 
Set alfo the Ad*vr>[fa.ria of Gataker, p, 54. 


Chap, 
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Chap. XXVI. 

Dijcourfes sf M. Frmto and Favorinus the philojbpher, 
on the varieties of colours^ with the Greek and La- 
tin terms for them. Of the colour fpadix. 

F avorinus the phUofopher, gomgtovific 

M. Fronto, a man of confular dignity, con- 
fined by the gout, wilhed me to accompany him. 
At his houfe, in the prefence of many learned 
men, much was faid concerning colours and their 
names ; that there was a great variety of colours, 
but that the names for fhem were inadequate and 
uncertain. There are more diferiminations in the 
perceptions of the eyes than in the names and terms 
for colours ; for, to fay nothing of their other pe- 
culiarities, the fimple colours of red and green 
have each but a fingle name, though many diffe- 
rent varieties i and I perceive a greater want of 

This fubjetl of colours, and their appropriate terms in La- 
tin, is difeufied at confiderablc length by Salmafius ad So- 
linuin, p. 115 5, to whom I refer the more curious reader, I 
have fomewhcr«? read, in a Latin audior, a remark to this cf- 
fed “ If there be any thing difficult in phyfics, it is this, 
how nature mixes colours ; it is not lefs difficult to com- 
prehend the different terms applied by authors to colours/* I 
am much pleafed with an obfervation of Mr. Harris, diftin- 
guilhing colour from figure. In th« Ikctches of a painter we 
know things by their figures alone, without their colours •, but 
not by their colours alone, when divefted pf their figures. 

M 2 Aich 
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liich words in Latin than in Greek. The colour 
we call rufuSy is fo named from ruboTy rednefs ; but 
the rednels of fire, of blood, of the purple filh, and 
of laffron, are different ; yet thefr varieties of red 
the Latin tongue does not diftinguifh by appropriate 
terms, naming all thefe by the fimple appellatidn 
of rednefs : however, when the names of the co- 
lours are borrowed from the things themfelves, 
the words fiery, flame-like, blood-like, faffron, 
purplifh, golden, give fome correfl: idea. Rujfus and 
ruber differ in nothing from the word rufus, nor 
mark its various fliades ; but gavflo? and ttu^- 

" and feem to mark feparate gradations of 
the red colour, cncrealing, diminifhing, or blending 
them. Then Fronto ‘ faid to Favorinus : "We will 
not deny that die Greek language, which you feem 
to have ftudied, is more various and copious than 
our own j but in fixing theft colours you have 
lately mentioned, otir poverty is not ft great as 
you fuppofe ; for the words rufus and ruber y which 
you now mentioned, are not our only words to de- 
note a red colour. We have others, and even more 
than thoft you have recounted, from the Greek— 
Fulvusy flavusy rubidus, pbrnnkeusy rutilusy luteusy and 
Jpadixy all exprefs varieties of red, incrcafing its 
^lendor as with flame, blending it with green, 
darkening it with black, or making it more lumi- 
nous wiA white* For pbceniceusy which you called 

• Front were many iilaltrions Romans of this* 
name: the perfon here introduced is Cornelius Fronto, an emi- 
nent rhetoiiciim, one of the inftru^ora of the philoibphic An- 
toninus. 


by 
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by a Greek name tpomiy rutilus and J^adix^ 
lynonymous with fhmiceus, which, though made 
from Greek, is really a word of our own, fignify the 
exuberance and fplcndour of red 5 as it appears in 
the fruit of the palm-tree not very much burnt by 
the fun, whence the terms Jpadix and phmtceus arc 
both derived. For the Dorians call a branch with 
its fruit, pulled from the palm-tree, Jpaiix. What 
we call fulvus^ feems a mixture of red and green, 
in which fometimes the latter fometimes the former 
predominates ; as a poet who was very accurate 
in his choice of words, applies the epithet fulvus to 
an eagle, to jafper, to caps of wolf^s fur, to gold, 
find, and a lion. Thus Ennius, in his Annals, 
has ir, applied to brals, FlavuSy on the contrary, 
feems to be a combination of green, red, and white j 
thus treffes are termed fiaventesi and, ‘what fom^ 
feem to be furprifed at, Virgil calls the leaves of the 
olive ^ flava. So, long before, Pacuvius applied 
Jlavus to water, and to duft j I willingly call his lines^ 
which arc very j)Ieafing, to my remembrance ; — 

^ Cedo tamen pedem lymphis flayis, flaypm ut 
pulverem, 

Manibus ifdcm, quibus Ulyfli fsepc pcrmulfi 
abluam, 

X-alBtudincmquc mmuam manuum moUitu- 
dine/ 

Rubidus is a d^ker red, with a large proportion 

♦ A 

* Leavis of the alfo a|>plks the term ^Utni 

to the olive—** pdlcnd cedit oUv«.'* 

M 3 of 
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of black. iMteus^ on the contrary, is a red more di- " 
lilted, from which its name indeed feems to come. 
Therefore, my dear Favorinus, the fliades of red have 
not more names in Greek than amongft us. Neither 
have you more appellations for the green colour 5 Vir- 
gil, wiftiing to exprefs the colour of a horle as green, 
might as well have laid cd^ruleus as glaucus^ but 
he preferred a Greek word which was familiar, to a 
Latin one which was uncommon. Our anceftors 
ufcd the. word ccefia for what the Greeks call 
yXauxwiTK: asNigidius fays, De colore coeli, quafi 
coelia.’’ When Fronto had thus fpoken, Favo- 

rinus, extolling his various knowledge of thisigs, 
and elegance of expreflTion, replied: Were it 

not for you only, the Greek language would pro- 
bably have had the advantage j but you, my Fronto, 
do that which is expreffed by Homer, ^ Thou 
wouldft either have won or made it doubtful.’ I 
have liftened to all you have learnedly urged with 
great fatisfadlion ; but particularly with refpedl to 
the varieties of the qoVjuy flavus^ by which you have 
enabled me to underftand thofe moft agreeable lines 
in the fourteenth Annal of Ennius, which I did not 
comprehend before. 

* Verrunt extemplo placide mare marmore flavo, 
Caeruleum Ipurnat mare conferta rate pulfum.’ 

C^mleum mare did not by any means feem to cor- 
refpond with marmore flavo 5 but as you lay flavus is 
a mixture of green and white, the foam of the 
green fea fcetias tncril iiappily to be denominated 
flevum marmor. 
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Chap. XXVIL 

Hloat Cnflrkiiis thou^ioi of the p^Jfages in Sallujl and 
in Demofthcnes^ in zvbich one dcjaihes Philip y and the 
other Scriorius. 

T he following ftrong and remarkable expref- 
fions are applied by Demofthencs to king 
Philip : 

“ I beheld Philip Jiimfcif, with whom we were 
at contefl: for power and dominion, with one eye 
fcooped out ^ his collar-bone broken, his hand and leg 
maimed, ready to give up whatever part of his body 
fortune might choofe to take, fo that he might live 
in future with refpeft and honour.” 

Salluft, defiring to rival this, thus wrote, in his 
biftory, concerning the general Sertorius : 

When tribune of the people, he got great glo- 
ry in Spain, under the command of Titus Didius. 
In the Marfic war he performed great fervice by 
his provifion of men and arms ; and many things 
were then done under his direction, which firft were 
fupprefled by the meannels, afterwards by the in- 
vidioufnefs of writers. Thefc were confpicuou# 

^ Ont eye fiooped — This alludes to a particular fa^l im 
the life of Philip of Maccdon, who loft an eye from the wound 
ff an arrow at the ftegc of a town in Thrace. 

M 4 
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from his countenance, his many wounds in front, and 
|ofs of an eye ; with which disfigurement of his 
jbody he was exceedingly delighted, not at all anx- 
ious for thefc parts, fmee he prefcrvpd the remainder 
of his limbs with the greater honour.’* 

Titps Callricius, reflefting on the words of bot|i 
wfij:crs,Tays : — “Is it not beyond the reach of hu- 
man nature to be delighted with the disfigurement of 
the body ? Since a certain exultation of mind, with 
a fervent pleafure frqm what has happened, is what 
we call delight *. How mpeh more cohfiftent and 
natural are the words of Demofthenes, “ Ready to 
give up whatever part of his body fortune might 
choofc to take.*’ In which words, continues he, 
Philip is reprefented, not as Sertonus, delighted 
with the disfi^irement of his body, which is unufual 

* ff%at noe call — This is certainly an indefinite 

expreflion; but it may eafilv be imagined, that they whole 
chara^leriftic is an ardent love of glory, can receive fatisfac^ 
tion,''and even delight, from the incidental circumftances pro- 
moting that glory, though bcqaiioned by wounds, lofs of limbsi, 
and fuch like accidents, lyhat is related by Stobacus of the 
Perfians, appears at firft fi^ht a xnqft rei|)arkablc and not to be 
accounted’ for fpecies of this propenfity in the huihap mind. It 
is related that the Perfians, when ordered to be beaten feverely 
by the commands of tlicir fovereign, exprefied the greatcA 
joy, that' they 'fliould at ap hayc a place in the remembrance of 
their mafters. Our Saviour alfo tells hjs more intimate difr 
ciples, to rejoice and be exceeding glad, when for his fake 
they fuffer perfecutlbns from the woHd. Atl of which, when re- 
duced from figurative to common language, feems to mean no 
piore, than that in aU pofiible cafes of injury or fuffering, the 
filent but emphatic teftimony of a good confcience, and ailing 
fram a fenfe of duty, mull communicate a fatisfaftion not to be 
ditnii^iilhcd by any external iropreflion, 

an4, 
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^nd extravagant, but from his thirft of praifc and 
glory, a dcfpifcr of bodily lofles and injuries ; who 
for the gain and affluence of honour, voluntarily of. 
fcred all his limbs to the attacks of fortune. 


Chap. XXVIII. 

// does not appear to what deity JacriJice Jhould be of*- 
fered when an earthquake happens. 

W HAT it is that may be deemed the caufc of 
earthquakes *, is not only not obvious to the 
pommon fenfe and opinions of men, but is not even 
determined among the lyftems of natural philofophy ; 
whether they happen from the force of the winds en- 
tering 

^ Earthquakes, — ^There was nothing for which the ancient philo> 
fophers were more perplexed to account, than the phaenomcna of 
earthquakes and eclipfes. Every uncommon event was, in the times 
of ignorance or fpperftition, imputed to the interference of fome 
Seity. From the circumllancc of the earthquake which happened 
in the reign of Valentinian, Mr. Gibbon, with his accudomed 
vivacity, takes occafion to fneer at the credulity of the earlier 
Chriftians ; but with his ufual mifreprefentation, and inclina- 
tion to exaggerate, when the interefts of Chriftianity are at 
iiake, he over-reaches his mark, and falls on the other hdc. 
iNfo better account, however, of the caufcs and operation of eartii- 
quakes can pdilibly be given than in the words of Mr. Gibbon, 
vol. vii. 8vo edit. p. 415* I tranferibe the whole of the pailage, 
which is certainly very beautiful. 

The near approach of a comet jnay injure or dellroy the 
globe which, we inhabit ; but the changes on its forface have 
. beea 
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tcring the bofom and cavities of the earthy or by th^ 
undulatory pulfations fobterranebus waters, which 
the more ancient Greeks feemcd to think, by calling 
Neptune* ** Earth-lhakcr:’* or whether they proceed 
from any other caufc, from the interpofition and 
power of any deity j all, as I obferved, is as yet alto- 
gether uncertain. Therefore the ancient Romans % 
who were remarkably difcreet and pious in all the 
offices of life, but particularly in the duties of religion, 
and their reverence of the gods, whenever they felt, 
or it was declared that an earthquake had happened, 
ordered an holy-day by public cdi6t ; but they fbr- 

n 

been hitherto produced by the aftions of volcanoes and earth- 
quakes. The nature of the foil may indicate the countries inoft 
expofed to thefe fonnidable concuflions, fince they are caufed 
by fubterrancotis fires, and fuch fires are kindled by the union 
and fermentation of iron and fulphur. But their times and cf- 
fedis appear to lie beyond die leach of human ciiriofity; and 
idle philofopher will difcrcctly abflain from the prediftion of 
earthquakes, ti’l he has counted the drops of water dial filently 
filtrate on the inllammal*Ic mineral, and meafured the caverns 
which encreafe, by refinance, the explofion of the imprifoned 
tir.** 

* By calling Ncpiune.'\ — * See Herodotus, Vol. III. p. 236, 

** Whoever fuppofes that Neptune caufes earthquakes, and that 
the confequent chafms in the earth arc the work of that deity, 
may, on viewing this fpot, cafily aferibe it to his power : to 
me the feparation of thefe mountains appears to h^ve been 
the effed of an earthquake/' 

^ The ancient Ilcmaas .'\ — For fcvcral ages together, it is the 
remaik of Machiavcl, never was the fear of God more emi- 
nently confpicuous than in the Roman republic ; and St. Aullin 
obferves, that God would not give heaven to the Romans, be- 
caufc they were heathens ; but he gave them the empire of th« 
WOfld, becaufe they were virtuous. 

borf. 
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bore to declare and fpecify the name of the deity^ 
as was ufual, in whofe honour the holy-day was, left 
by a miftake of names the people might be involved 
in falfe adoration. If any one had polluted this fef- 
tival, and an expiation was necelTary, the viftim 
was facrificed, with this form, Si dec, fi deae^j** 
which M. Varro fays was ordained by a decree of 
the pontifices, becaufe it was uncertain by what 
impulfe, or from which of the gods or goddelles, the 
earthquake had happened. But they were riot very 
ftrenuous in their endeavours to explore the caules 
of ecHpfes of the fun or moon. For M. Cato, who 
was indefatigable in his refearches after learning, 
has fpoken upon this fubjedl indecifively and with- 
out curiofity. His vrords, in his fourth book of 
Origins, are thefe : “ I have no inclination to 
tranferibe what appears on the tablet of the Ponri- 
fox Maximus, how often corn is dear, how often 
the light of the fun or moon is, from fome caufe 
or other, obfeured.’’ Of fo little importance did 
he think it, to know or tell the caufes of eclipfes 
of the fun and moon. 

^ Si deojji dea -,\ — “ Whether to a god or to a goddefs.” The 
deii tutelares, or tutelary gods, were alfo thus ambiguoudy ad- 
dreffed, left, ia tlie great crowd of deities, tlicre fliould arife a 
confufton of lex, or miftake of names. 


C H A 
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Chap. XXIX. 

^pgloffie of jEJop the Phrygian^ to hi - 
remembered. 


71^ S O P the fabulifl: of Phrygia, has juftly 
jCICj been reckoned a wife man. He commu- 
nicated his falutary admonitions not, as is the 
cuftom of philofophers, with a feverity of manners 
and the imperioufnefs of command ; but by his 
agreeable and facetious apologues having a wife 

and 


? Salutary a^mouittous •^•^‘Vlncent pf Beauvais, a learned Do- 
minican of France, who floarifhed in the thirteenth century, 
obferves, in his Mirror of Hiftory, that it was a praftice of the 
preachers of his age, to roi|fe the indifference and relieve the 
languor of their hearers, by quoting the ^bles of JEfop, War-, 
ton on the Geile Romanorupi.— See alfb the Author of Let<- 
ters on Mythology 5 who, fpeaking of ^fop, fays, “ The fe- 
cond fort of fables, and more properly deferving the name of 
mythology, arc the admirable iEfopic tales, retaining the an- 
cient fimplicity, but fo exquifitely adapted to the peculiar 
inilin£ls of the birds and beafts he employs, and fo jullly apr 
plied to life and manners, that the natural La Fontaine’s, the 
polite La Motte’s, and even our ingenious G^y’s imitations, 
though highly entertaining, only ferve to fhew the Phrygian 
to be inimitable. All their wit, and various refinings, cannot 
compenfate his elegant fimplicity.”— Again, the fame writer 
obferves, in another place, ** Fable was the firft garb in which 
wifdom appeared, and was fo far from being peculiar to the 
finging tribe, that the fathers of fcience, both civil and fa- 

cred. 


1 
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iiid falutary tendency, he imprclTed the minds and 
underftandings of his hear , s, by captivating their 
attention. His fable, which follows, of the bird's 
neft, teaches with the moft agreeable humour 
that hope and confidence with rel^ft to thofc 
things which a man can accomplilh, fliould be 
placed not in another but in himfelf 

There is a little bird,'' fays he, called a laork ; 
it lives and builds its neft amongft the corn, and its 
young are generally fledged about the time of the 
approach of harveft, A lark happened to build 
among feme early corn, which therefore was grow- 
ing ripe when the young ones were yet unable to 
fly. When the mother went abroad to feck food 
for her young, Ihe charged them to take notice if 
any unufual thing Ihould happen or be faid, and 
to inform her when Ihe returned. The matter of 
the corn calls his fon, a youth, and fays, ‘ You 
fee that this corn has grown ripe, and requires our 
labours to-morrow therefore, as foon as it £hall be 
go to our friends, defire them to come and 

cred^ adopted It as th^bed means both to teach and perfuade.^ 
— According to Qttintilian, iEfop was not the firft author of 
fables; but Hefiod» Indlt. Orat. L. V. c. xL— -Macrobius, in 
his Som. Scip. makes a didin£tion betwixt the fables of ABlbp 
and thofe of Hefiod, calling the former fables, and the latter 
fabulofa narratio.’* We arc by no means to undcrUand, that 
the fables which go by the name of ASfop arc geiiuihe, and 
written by iEfop himfelf ; it would be difficult to prove that 
kc wrote any. See this fubjedl difeufled in the Opera Critica 
of Gataker, p. 123-4. 

affift 
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nflift us b getting in our harveft.’ When be had 
laid this, he departed. When the lark returned, 
the trembUng young ones began to make a noife 
ix)und their mother, and to entreat her to haften 
away> and remove them |o fome other place ; ^ for 
the mafter/ fay they, ‘ has fent to alk his friends-to 
come to-morrow morning and reap.’ The mother 
defires them to be at eafe; ‘ for if the mafter/ fays 
ihc, * refers the reaping to his friends, it will not take 
|jkce to-morrow, nor is it ncceffary for me to re- 
you to-day.’ The next day, the mother flies 
^ay for food : the mafter waits for his friends ; the 
jCun rages, and nothing is done ; no friends came. 
Then he fays a fecond time to his fon: ‘ Theft 
friends,' fays he, ‘ are very tardy indeed. I..et u$ 
rather go and invite our relations and neighbours, 
nnd defire them to come early to-morrow and 
reap.' The affrighted young tell this to their mo- 
ther; Ihe again defires them not to be at all 
anxious or alarmed. ‘ There arc no relations fo 
obfequious as to comply inftantly with fuch re- 
quefts, and undertake labour without hefitacion. 
But do you obferve if any thing i^all be faid again.’ 
.—The next morning comes, and the bird goes to 
feck food. The relations and neighbours omit to 
give the afllftance required of them. At length 
the mafter fays to his fpn, * Farewel to our 
friends and relations 3 bring two fickles at the 
dawn of day 5 I wiU take one, and you the other, 
and to-morrow we will reap the corn with our own 
bands.’— When the mother heard from her young 

ones> 
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ones, that the mafter had faid this : * The time is 
now come/ fays fhe, ‘ for us to go away ; now 
what he fays will undoubtedly be done; for he 
refts upon himfelf> whole bufinefs it is, and not on 
another, who is requefted to do it/ The lafk 
then removed her neft ; the corn was cut down by 
the mafter/’ — This is the fable of iElbp concerning 
confidence in friends and relations, generally vain 
and deceitful. But what clfe do the more fenten- 
tious books of philofophers recommend, than that 
we Ihould make exertions for ourfelves, nor conli'^ 
dcr as ours, nor at all belonging to us, what is ex- 
ternal with rclpeft to ourfelves and our minds ? 
Ennius has given this apologue of uEfop in his 
Satires, with great Ikill and beauty, in tetrameters. 
The two laft, I think, it is well worth while to have 
impreffed on the heart and memory. 

Always have in mind this fentiment. Expert 
not from your friends what you can do your- 
fclf/’ 

* This concluding fentence is a fragment of 

Babrlas. See Saidas^ at the word Of tliis Babrxas, a 

writer of iEibpic fables, no better account is to be found than, 
in Suidas, who fays, that he wrote ten books of fables, which 
he turned into vcHe from ^fop. Socrates alfo is faid to have 
tranllated ibmc of iEfop's fables into verfe. I have given a 
note at feme length on the fubje<5l of ^fop, in my tranHation^ 
of Herodotus, to which I beg leave to transfer the reader. To 
the fragment of Babrias here mentioned, fee the notes of the 
learned Tyrwhitt, in his JDifTcrudo de Babrio. 


Chap. 
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Chap; XXX. 

On thi motion of the •maves^ and tbetf different undu^ 
lationsj, auording to the blowing of the wind frmt 
the foutb or norths 

A d I F F E R E N C E has always been re- 
markable in the fwelling of the waves a* 
afii£lcd by the north wind, and thofe blowing 
from that quarter of the heavens, and thofe from 
the fouth and Ibuth-wcft. The waves raifed by 
the north wind arc large and rapid as poffible; 
but as foon as the wind fubfidcs they difperfe 
and become calm, and the furface is almoft in- 
ftantly without any fwcU j but it is not fo when the 
ibuth and fouth-wcft blow, which, if not very 
high, make the fwell continue longer, and when 
the wind ceafes to be felt the fea continues for 
a long time tempeftuous. The caufe of this is 
fuppofed to be, that the winds from the north com- 
ing to the fea from the more elevated parts of 
the heavens, fall downwards perpendicularly, as it 
were, into the depths of the waters, and do not agi- 
tate the waves fo much from its outward impulfe 
as its internal commotion, which continues n6 
longer than its outward force affects the (iirface. 
But the fouth and fouth- weft, adting in an horizon-*- 
tal diredlion, rather impel the waves upon each 
other than raile them aloft. The waves, therefore, 
not adtcd upon perpendicularly, but rather connipclT 
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led againft each other, retain, after the wind fliall 
have fubfided, for a (hort time, its original motion. 
What I intimate receives farther confirmation from 
the verfes of Homer, if they arc perufed with fuit- 
able attention. Of the fouth winds he (peaks thus:— 
When the fouth impels the wave of the fea 
againft a rock.** 

On the contrary, he fays of Boreas, which we call 
Aquilo — 

And the calming Boreas rolling a great wave/* 

He reprelents the north winds as afting in a more 
elevated and perpendicular diredirion, to raife the 
waves, as it were, from their inmoft depths, whilft 
thofe from the fouth, which are lower, impell them 
with greater violence backwards and forwards. 

It has alfo been remarked by the moft accom- 
plifhed philofophers, that when the fouth winds blow, 
the fea is of a blueilh colour; when the north blows, 
it is dark and black *, the caule of which, as I 
have extradted it from the Problems of Ariftode, 
I here iniert: — Why, when the fouth wind 
blows, is the fea blue ; when the north, darker and 
more gloomy ? Is it becaufe the north agitates the 
fea lefs ? for every thing which is not moved feems 
black." 

This explanation of the efFefts of the winds appears to be very 
pertinent and fenhble ; nor do I fee any objedtion to which it is 
liable. 

* DarA and Virgil, ipeaking of the waves as agi- 

tated by the north wind, calls them black : 

« Interea medium Mnezs jam ct efle tenebat, 

Certus iter, flu^ulque atros Aquilone iecabat.’* 

• Voi.. I. N BOOK 
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BOOK III* ** 


C H A P, I* 

Enquiry into the reafon why Salhji affirmed that avarice 
emajculated not only the mind but the body* 

A bout the end of winter we were walking 
with Favorinus the philofopher in die court 
of the Sitian baths % when the fun Was warm. 

Whilft 

* Sitiim *-So called from Sitius, who built them. It is, 

however, difputcd whether this (hould not be written Titius. The 
baths of Rome, public as well as private, were almoll without 
itumber. Thci fplcndour and magnificence of fome of them can 
hardly be imagined. The baths of Diocletian accommodated 
more than three thoufand perfons. The following defeription 
fropi Gibbon may entertain the reader ; 

** The fiupendous aqueducts, fo juftly celebrated by the 
praties of Auguftus htmielf, repleniflied the therm®, or baths, 
which, had been conllru6^ed in every part of the city with im- 
perial magnificence. The baths of Antoninus Caracalla, which 
were open at Hated hours for the indircriminate fervice of the 
fenators and the people^ contained above iixteen hundred feats of 
marble, and more than three thoufand were reckoned in the baths 
of Dbclctian, The walls of the lofty apartments were covered 
with curious Mofaics, that imitated the art of the pencil in the 
elegance of defign, andwaricty of colours. The ASgyptian gra- 
nite was beautifully incnifted with the precious green marble of 

NnmidiA^ 
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Whilft wc walked, the Catiline of Salluft was read, 
which he defired to* be done, feeing it in the hand 
of a friend. ;The following paflage occurred: Ava- 
rice involves the defire of rnoney, which no wife 
man ever coveted. * Thi^, as if impregnated with 
poifonous qualities, debilitates the body and manly" 
Ipirit. It is ever boundlefs and infatiablc, neither 
diminiihed by plenty nor by want.'* 

On this, Favorinus, looking at me, " How is it,** 
fays he, that avarice dibiiitates the body of a man ? 
As to his remark, that it weakens the manly Ipirit, I 
in fome meafure allow it 1 but I can by no means 
fee how it alfo debilitates a man*s body/* alfo,*' 

I replied, have for a long time meditated on this, 
and if you had not prevented me, I Ihould have been 
defirous to put the fame queftion to you.** I had 

Numidia : the perpetual ilrcam of hot water was poured into the 
capacious bafons through fo many wide mouths of bright and 
mafly iilver ; and the meaneft Roman could purchafe, with a 
fmall copper coin, the daily enjoyment of a feene of pomp and^ 
luxury, which might excite the envy of the kings of Ail^. From 
thefe lately palaces ilTued a fwarm of dirty and ragged plebeians, 
without (hoes, and without a mantle, who loitered away whole days 
in the (Ireet or forum to hear news, and to hold diiputes ; who 
diffipated in extravagant gaming the mifcrable pittance of thew 
wives and children, and fpent the hours of the sight in obfeure 
taverns and brothels, in the indulgence of grofs and vulgar fen- 
fuality.’* 

The money paid for admiflion was the quarter of an as, which 
was equivalent to about half a farthing. 

There were in Rome at one period eight hundred and £fky^Bx 
public baths ; thele, as the empire increaied in wealth and licen- 
tioufnefs, were perverted to the moft abominable purpoics, and 
made the feenc of the mofi extravagant debauchery. 

N 2 
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faid this with fome hcfitktion, when inftantl/ 
one of the followers of Favorinus, who feemed to 
be experienced in letters^ Ipoke as follows:/* I 
hare heard Valerius Probus remark, that Salluft here 
ufed a certain poetical circumlocution ; and mean- 
ing to fay that man was corrupted by avarice. Re 
mentioned the body and the rriind, which two tilings 
charadterife man, who is compofed of body and 
mind/' — ** I well know," replied Favorimis, ** that 
our Probus could not be fo impertinent and daring, 
as to fay that Salluft, who was fo very refined a 
friend of concifenefs, fliould introduce a poetical 
periphrafis." — There then happened to be walking 
with us a certain man of found learning, who being 
alfo alked by Favorinus, if he had any thing to ob- 
ferve on this fobjedl, replied to this efFedl: : Thofe 
whom avarice weakens and corrupts, and who 
totally give themfelvcs up to acquire money by any 
means, we for the moft part find employed in this 
kind of life. As every thing elfe is given up in 
comparifon with money, fo alfo is manly labour, 
and the defirc of bodily exercife. They are wholly 
intent upon bufinefs of a retired kind, and feden- 
tary gains, in which all their vigour, both of mind 
and body, languifhes, and, as Salluft fays, is debili- 
tated." On this Favorinbs defired that the paf- 
fage of Salluft might be read a fccond time ; which 
being done, ** But how," fays he, ** fhall we re- 
concile the feeing many covetous of money, who are, 
at the lame rime, of hale and ftrong bodily vigour ?" 


Then the qther made thb, by no means impcrtincnc, 
** Whoever," fays he, ** is covetous of mo- 
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ney, and has at the lame time a good and ftrong ha- 
bit of body, muft necelTarily be, employed in the de- 
firc and purfuit of ocher things allb, and cannot be 
equally Iparing in his care of himfclf. For if ex- 
treme avarice alone occupies every part and paf- 
fion of a man ; and if it proceeds to fuch negleft 
of his perfon, that this care alone excludes every 
other, either of virtue or of vigour, of body or of 
mind, then may he truly be faid to be debilitated 
both in mind and body \ who has regard neither 
for himlelf, nor for any thing elfe, except money.” 
— Then,” faid Favorinus, cither what you have 
obferved is the probable interpretation, or Salluft, 
from his hatred of avarice, has criminated it more 
than it defer ves.” 

* Debilitated both in mind and It inay« perhaps, be 

faid, that the excefs of every paffion naturally tends to impair 
the vigour of the body ; and it is certainly true of the paffion of 
avarice in particular, that when indulged to the intemperate de- 
gree which is here deferibed, it is accompanied with a corroding 
an^aety and fplicitude, which cannot fail gradually to injure and 
debilitate the fine nerves and fibres difperfed through the body. 
The fophift Bion, as recorded by Thcognes^ faid, that avarice 
was the greateft of all vices ; our Cowley calls it a fpecies of 
madnefs ; but we have the authority of Pope for afferting that 
it feldom infe^Is poets and authors ;«rr . Pope, however, borrowed 
the idea from Horace, which he thus turns : 

Horace fays — 

9 " Vatis avarus 

Non temere efl animus.” 

And Pope, 

And rarely avarice taints the tuneful mind.” 


N3 
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Chap. II. 

tVhicby according to VarrOy is the lirth-day tf tbofi 
who are born before or after twelve d clock at night : 
of the f paces and duration of what are termed " civil 
daysf objerved varioufly by aU nations* What 
^intus Mutius has written concerning a woman^ 
whom her hufband did not legally take by ufe^ becauje 
the period of a civil year was not accomplijhed. 

I T has been enquired concerning thofc born at 
the third, fourth, or any other hour of the night, 
which ought to be called and accounted their birth- 
day, that which precedes, or that which follows. 
M. Varro, in that book of his on Human Things, 
which treats of days, has faid, All thofe who are 

* It is proper to be remarked to the EngUfh reader, that of 
the day, the month, and the year, Romans obferved this 
difiin^tion ; the firft they called natural, the other civil ; the na- 
tural day was from fun-rife to fun,-fet. The civil day was one 
entire revolution of day and nighr. The Romans, as we do, 
called the fpace from midnight to midnight a day. How other 
nations varied in this refpeft we are here informed. See farther 
on this fubjcfl Cenforinus de Die Natali, p, 123. Befides the 
natural and the civil day^ there was alfo the artificial and the af- 
tronomical day. The ancient Gauls reckoneii by nights, and 
named the fpace of twenty-four hours, which we call a day, a 
night. This appears from C^ar, who tells us that this cuftom 
prevailed becaufc the Gauls imagined thcmiyvcs defeended from 
PJuto. The curious reader will find this queftion difeufied at a 
confiderable length, and with great ingenuity, by Bayle, in his 
Di^Honary, 


ba»*n 
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4>orn from the middle of one night to the middle 
of the night which follows in the Ipace of the twenty- 
four hours, arc faid to be born in the fame day.** 

By which expreflion he feeitis fo to have divided 
the obfervance of days, that a man bom after fun- 
fet before midnight, has that day his birth-day 
from which that night commenced. But on the 
contraiy, he who is born within the fix liicceeding 
hours of the night, feems Ijprn on the day fol- 
lowing that night. Varro remarks allb, in the^ 
fame book, that the Athenians afted differently, 
calling the intermediate fpace from fun-fet to fun- 
fet, one and the fame day. The Babylonians, frill 
otherwife, confidered as an entire day the Ipace be- 
twixt fun-rilc and fun- rife ^ whilft many of the coun- 
try of Umbria reckoned the interval betwixt mid^ 
day and mid-day, as one and the fame day: Which, 
indeed,** fays Vp.rro, is abfurd enough; for he 
who amongft the UmbrI is born on the calends at 
the fixth hour, muft appear to have as his birth-day 
the Ipace of half of the calends, and that which pre- 
cedes the fixth hour of the following day.** 

It appears from various proofs, as Varro has ob- 
forved, rfiat the Roman people reckoned each day 
from midpight to midnight. The facred ceremo- 
nies of the Romans are partly by day and partly by 
night, bqt thofe which areobferved by night, are at- 
tributed to the days, and not to the nights. Thofe, 
therefore, performed in the fix laft of the night 
are aferibed to the day which imfrfcdiatcly follows 
that night. Moreover, the ceremony and cuftom of 
tfaking the aufpices teaches the lame obfervance. 

N 4 For 
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F er tile tna^&rates^ when their auljpiccs, and the bu^ 
finei3 cilnleqtient upon them, arc to be performed on 
the £uiie day, take their aulpiccs after midnight, 
ai^ execute in confcquence of them after the mid- 
day following; and they are faid to have taken the 
aufpices, and accomplilhed what was to be done, on 
the lame day. Befides this, the tribunes of the 
people, who muft not be ablent a whole day from 
Rome, when they depart after midnight, and return 
after the firft torch *, before the midnight following, 
arc not faid to be abfent a complete day, if before 
the fixth hour of the night they make their appear- 
ance in any part of Rome. Quintus Mucius allb, the 
lawyer, ufed to fay that a woman was not legally 
uforpata ^ who, with a view to matrimony, began 

to 

• After the firft torch.'\ — It was the duty of the tribunes to 
keep a perpetual watch over the rights and liberties of the people, 
for which reafon they not only were never abfent from Rome an 
lentire day^ but the doors of tlieir houfes were continually open for 
the adinidion of all petitioners and complainants, and as a place 
of afylum. According to Macrobius, Saturn, i. 3, the Romans 
thus divided their night : the laft period of the day they called 
foprema tempeftas, which I hardly know how to tranflate better 
^han literally the lall period of day; then came the vefpera, 
which may perhaps be rendered the twilight ; then the fax, or 
candle-light ; then the concubia, which is when people arc in 
their firft deep ; afterwards the nox intempefta, or the time of 
night when no bufinefs can be done ; after midnight, the incU- 
natio media: noftis, or the turning of midnight ; then the cock- 
crow ; next the conticinium. Or the time when the cocks ceafe to 
crow ; then the dijuentum, or break of day ; then the morning. 

* ljfurputaJ\-^ The three modes of contrading matrimony 
amongft the Romairs were confkrrcatione, coemptione, and ufu. 
The irA was when the rites were performed with the folemnity 

•f. 
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to cohabit with a man on die calends ^ of January, 
and did not leave him before the fourth of the 
calends of January next enfuing: for the fpaccof 
three nights could not be fulfilled, which, accord- 
ing to the twelve tables, Ihe ought to be abfent 
from her hufband, ufurpandi caulaj for the lafl: 
fix hours of the third night belonged to the fol- 
lowing year, which began on the calends. But 
as wc have found all thefe things concerning the 
periods and limits of days as conformable to the ob- 
fervahee and^difcipline of ancient law in the books 
of the older writers, I had never any doubt but 
that Virgil pointed out this particular, not plainly 
and openly, but as became a man treating poetical 
fubjeds by a refined, and as it were, filenc intima- 
tion of the ancient cuftom. He fays— 

Torquet medics nox humida curfusi 
Et me fevus equis oriens afilavit anhelis.** 

In which verfes ^ he obliquely, as I faid, wiflied to 

. intimate, 

of facrificcs, and the offerings of burnt cakes. The coemptio 
was when the parties cotitrafted to each other by the ceremony 
of giving and receiving a piece of money. The marriage by ufc 
wa? when a woman, with the permtilion of her friends, cohabited 
a whole year with a man without being abfent for the fpace of 
tliree nights : this was held lefs folemn than the foregc^ng. 

♦ The Romans reckoned the days of their months 

by the calends, nones and ides. The calends were fixed to the 
£rfl: day of the month ; the nones were fo called becaufe they 
reckoned nine days from them to the ides ; the ides were about 
the middle of the month. 

9 In ^hich ifer/es.^ — A fiizular allufion is implied in another 
parage of the .^neidj 


Hac 
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intimatsc, that what the Romans termed a dvil 
commenced at the fixth hour of the night. 


Chap* III. 

Gf difiingmfiitng and examining t}?€ plays of Plautus ; 
Jince promijcuoufly Jme are with truths others are 
falfely ajcribed to him, Plautus wrote plays in the 
bakehoujey Navius in prijon. 

I FIND to be true, what I have heard fome ac* 
complifhed men obferve, who have examined 
moft of the comedies of Plautus with ininiite and care- 
ful attention, that we fliouid not depend upon the ex- 
planation of iElius,Sedigitus, Claudius, Aurelius, Ac- 
cius, nor Manilius, concerning thofe plays which arc 
termed ambiguous, but look to Plautus himfelfi to 
the turn of his mind, and ftyle- It was this rule of 
judging which we find Varro uled. For, befides the 
twenty-one which are termed Varronian, and which 
he feparated from the reft as not being doubtful, but 
univcrfally allowed to be by Plautus, he affented to 
certain others, induced by the ftyle and the humour 
anfwcring to thofe of Plautus, and to him he aferibed 
them, though they went by the names of others. 
That, for example, which I have recently peruftd, 

Kac vice fernionujn rofeis aurora quadrigis 
Jani iqpdium acthcrio curin trajecerat axem.’* 

That is, it was now midnight. See Macrobiu% Satuyn. 3. i. 3 . 

and 
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and u^hich is called Boe<^ j’" for, though it was 
not amotigft the twcnty-^one, ami was ^ven ix> 
Aquilius, Varro had no dotfot but that it was writ-* 
ten by Plautus; neither will any reader to whom 
P|autus is familiar, entertain doubt, if he reads thefe 
verfes only of that play; which as they are, if I may 
fo fay, mofl Plautinian, I have remembered and 
tranferibed. There a hungry parafite fays. 

The gods confound the man who firft found out 
How to diftinguilh hours ! confound hini too 
Who in this place fet up a fon-dial 
To cut and hack my days fo wretchedly 
Jnto fmall portions ! When I was a boy. 

My belly was my fun-dial: one more fure. 

Truer, and more exaft than any of them. ^ 

This dial told me when "twas proper time 
To go to dinner, when I had aught to eat; 

But now a-days, why even when I have, 

I can’t fall-to unlcfs the fun give leave 
The town’s fo full of thefe confounded dials. 

The greateft part of its inhabitants. 

Shrunk up with hunger, creep along the ftreets.” 

My 

* I €an*t falUto mhfs the fun give I have given 

the translation of this fragment as I found it in the cranflation 
hX Thornton and Warner. There is a paflage arid fentsment 
exactly correfponding in the letters of Alciphron, which I give 
from the tranflation, publifhed by Mr. Monro and myfelf:**^ 
One parafite writing to another, iays, The hand does not yet 
point at fix, whilfi I, pinched with hunger, am ready to 

|>eriih.«-*»Well, let us call a council, or rather let us find a beam 
and rope, and go and hang ourfelves. If we throw down alto- 
gether the column which fupports that curled dial, or ^ace the 

Index 
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My fKend alio, Favorinus, when I was reading the? 
Ncrvolaria* of Plautus, which is one of thofc that 
are dii|nited, and had heard this verfe. 

Old wheezing, ptilicky, mere founder’d hags. 
With dry, parch’d, painted hides, flirivcird and 
flirunk,” 

delighted with the facetious quaintiiefs of the words, 
expreffive of the vices and uglineft of harlots, — 
** This Angle verfe,” fays he, ** is enough to juftify 
our belief that this was by Plautus.” Myfelf allb, 
when I was very lately reading the Fretum S which 

feme 

index ib that it may gain a few hours, we Ihall contrive a fcheme 
worthy the invention of Palamedes himfelf.” 

According to Salmailus, the hrft fun-dial ever feen in Rpme 
was placed there in the 499th year from the building of the 
city. Some commentators, notwithftanding the encomiums 
which Gcllius palTes on this play, believe that it was not written 
by Plautus, but by one Aquilius, 

* Ner^vdaria.l — M. Marolles is of opinion, tha( the name of 
this play may be taken from Nervus, which has many fignilica- 
tions. It may poffibly be fo, as Ciftellaria from Cifta, Aulularia 
from Ollula, and feme others. Sec Thornton’s Plautus, where 
the fragments of this play are collefted and tranflated, which 
tranflation 1 have ufed. 

’ The Romans gave this name to the Straights of 

Gibraltar, by way of diftinfiion. In his veriion of this fragment, 
which follows, Mr. Warner, who continued and completed the 
tranllation began by Mr. Thornton, feems to have made an unac- 
countable mihake. He renders it thus, firft reading, 1 cannot tell 
why, AniSinum refponfum : Why, this is like what’s faid, that 
AniQijtus ga<vt for anfiver at the games, &c.”-— The proper 
reading can furely be nothing el(e but AniBinum re/fonfim, and the 
meaning has an obvious alluiion to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon 
in the defarts of Lybia*— Do which you will, you will be the 

fulFerer.’*. 
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Ibme will not allow to have been by Plautus, enter- 
tained no doubt of its being his, and the moft ge- 
nuine of all. From this I tranfcribed tbcfc two 
vcrfes, enquiring after the oracle of the Ram: — 

Why, this is like the oracular anfwer given 
at the great games : 

Ifl 

Do not do this, I’m ruin’d : if I do it> 

I fliall be punifli’d for it.” 

Marcus Varro, in his firfl: book on the Comedies 
of Plautus, gives thefe words of Accius : — “ For 
neither were the T wins, the Lions, Condalium, nor 
the Old Woman, the Twice Violated, Bceotia, nor 
the Countryman, nor the Men dying together, by 
Plautus, but by M. Aquilius.” — We allb find, in 
the fame book of Varro, that there was a certain 
writer of comedies, whofe name was Plautius, whofe 
plays having the inlcription Plauti^^ were confidcred 
as by Plautus, when they were, in faft, named not 


fufferer.’’ Lincels obferves (fee Thornton's Plautus) that tliis is 
very like a palTage in the hiftory of Sufanna, ver. 22 .—" Ifl do 
this thing, it is death to me ; and if I do it not, 1 cannot efcsipe 
your hands." 

^ P/auf/.]-^ Sec the famous epigram in VirgH. 

Die quibus in terris et eris mihi magnus Apollo 
Tres pateat C^/t ipacium non amplius ulnas.” 

Where the poet plays on the ambiguity of Car/t\ which may mean 
heaven, but which he intended to mean one Caelius of Mantua, 
whofe grave was of no greater extent than is deferibed in theie 
verfes.— Confttlt Splinus ad Salmaf. p. taai. By others thic 
has been underftood as a riddle on a wdK See alfo Heyne, 
who fpeaks of another iaterpretatiofi, voh i. p* ^3* 

. PlauoiUB 
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Pitumae fix>m Plautus, but Plautianse from Plan** 
tkis. There were about one hundred and thirty 
plays iwrhich go by the name of Plautus ; but Lucius 
a mdft learned man> was of opinion, that no 
more than twenty-five were his. Still there is no 
doubt but that thofe which feem not to have been 
written by Plautus, but are aferibed to him, were by 
certain ancient poets, and retouched and polifried by 
him, and moreover, have much of his appropriate ftyle^ 
But both Varro, and many others, have related that 
the Saturio % the Addiftus % and another, the name 
of which I do not remember, were written by him 
in a bakehoule, when, having loft in trade all the 
money he had obtained in the employment of the 
aftors, he returned in want to Rome, and to obtain 
a livelihood hired himfelf to a baker, to turn the 

^ Saturio, Of this play there remain three fmall fragments. 
Saturio means a glutton. In his Perfa he calls a parailte by 
this name. 

“ ST O Saturio opportune adveniAi mihi. 

^4/. Mendacium edepol dicis> atque baud te decet 
Nam Efurio venio, non advenio Saturio.** 

Here he puns upon the word Saturio. It is tlius rendered in 
Thomton*s Plautus : 

« Tox^ You’ve nick’d the time, Saturio. 

Sat. Now, by Pollux, that’s a fib. 

And mifbecomes you mightily; for troth 
I cbme Hungurio, not Saturio, hither.'* 

Feftus fays, that in this play of the Saturio Plautus mentions 
the Romans having been uied to eat the fieih of young puppies.” 

• **The Manadjudgedt” — Of this play one. frag- 

ment twdy remains.— See the life of Plautus prefixed to Thorn- 
ton’s tranflation from Petrus Crinitus, 

mill 
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mill caUcd a hand-mill Thus alio we arc told of 
Naevius, that he wrote two plays in prifon, the 
Hariolus, and Leontes, when, on account of his 
conftant abufe and reproaches uttered againft the 
chief men of the city, according to the cuftom of the 
Greek poets he was thrown into prifon at Rome, 
by the triumvirate; from whence he was after- 
wards delivered by the tribunes, when he had ex- 
punged from thofe plays, which I have above men- 
tioned, his faults, and acrimony of diftion, by which 
he had before offended many* 

» Hand-millJ\ — The mills of the ancients were worked by 
a/Tes, or by men ; the firil were called afinarias, the fecond truhi- 
tiles, or manuales. 

• O /" the Greek -This alludes to the old comedy of the 

Greeks, which, as in the example of Arillophanes, abufed the 
ftoblcft, and perhaps the moft deferving, of the citizens with in- 
temperate acrimony* The Clouds of Ariftophanes is by many 
alferted to have occalioned the death of Socrates. I will not 
prefume to fay that tliis was a^ually the fa6t, but it cannot be 
denied, that this ridiculous reprefentation of Socrates could not 
fail to diminifh the reverence which the Athenians before paid 
to his perfon and charailer* The allegation againll Socrates, 
which in this play was fatirically introduced, was in foc- 
ceeding times, and in a folemn court of judicature^ brought 
forward with every ferious aggravation. Thus dangerous it is 
to intt'd into the minds of the uninformed and ill-judging, vulgar 
prejudices, concerning the intriniic re^itude and truth of which 
they are unable to decide. Nsevius, the poet here mentionecU 
was driven into exile, and died at Utica, a place made me- 
morable by being the laft retreat of Cato. 


C H A r, 
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Chap. IV. 

Puilius JfricanuSf and other men of rank^ hefore they 
arrived at old dge^ ufuaUy Jhaved their beard and 
eheeks. 

I HAVE found it written, in the books which 
treat of the life of P. Scipio Africanus, that 
Publius Scipio, the fon of Paulus, when he had 
triumphed over the Carthaginians, and had been 
cenfor, was accufed before the people by Claudius 
Afellus, a tribune, from whom he had taken his 
horfe ’ in his cenforfhip. And that, whilll accufed, 
he neither omitted to lhavc his beard % to wear a 

white 

^ Taken his kor/e.'] the knights were muftered (ir 

this term be proper) before the cenfor, they to whom no objec- 
tion was made, advanced to the cenfor’s chair, leading their 
horfe, and were fuifered to pafs, by a fixed form of words. 
From thofe againfi: whom there was feme formal allegation, their 
horfe was taken away, and ordered to be fold. 

* Sba<vt his From the carliefi: ages of tiie wojld till 

the preient, the beard has been confidered as a mark of re- 
verence and honour, and has been cultivated with the extreme^ 
care and aifiduity. To take a man by the beard was the highei{ 
degree of infamy that could poffibly be offered to any one. To 
take the beard of one and kifs, was a proof of reverence and 
afie£lion.— -See Samuel, Book II. c. xx. ver. 9. And Joabtook 
Amafa by the beard to kifs him.” The kilTing of the beard in 
oriental countries was very frequent, and, I believe, is now ; and 
many would rather fuffer death than the lofs of their beard. 
Many implore charity by their beard, and as our beggars would 
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\vJiite drcfs, nor did he wear any of the habits of 
pcrfons accufed. But as it appears that Scipio was 
at this time under forty, I was furprifed to read 
this of his ftiaving his beard. I find, however, that 
at the fame period other eminent men were ac- 
cuftumed to fliavc their beards at the fame age and 
therefore we fee many flames ’ of the ancients, not 
very old, but of middle age, fo reprefented. 

fay, For tlicloVc of GoJ/* Beggars in the eaft fay, “ Give us 
charity by your beard/’ and,*" So may God pour his bleflings on 
your beard.” P'rom tliis ancient reverence for the beard, it ob- 
vioudy follows, that the catting off the beard was the greatell 
poihbic mark of humiliation and forrovv. lu «ricient Rome, the 
moment any indi\ idual laboured under the weight of public ac- 
cufation, he changed his garment, and fhaved his beard. Indeed 
the fubje^l of beards is almoil inexhaullible ; in many countries 
it AS thought a mark of lorrow to fufFer the beard to grow ; in 
many, the attention to the beard is an article of religion ; and 
in Rome it was the general cuftom to wear the beard, fill the 
year 454 from the building of the city. — See Pliny, who fays, 
that the pcrlbn wlio firll introduced the cuftom of regularly 
fliaving the beard every day, was Scipio Africanus. With refpedt 
to the habit, that worn by pcrfons publicly accufed was white. 
—Sec liivy, 13, VI. c. xx. — Cicero pro Ligario. 

* Many ftatues.'\ — The Greeks wore their beards till the 
time of Alexander, they who then firft lhaved, were diftinguiftied 
by the appellation of Shavlfc. Plutarch fays, that Alexander 
ordered the Macedonians to be fliaved, that the enemies might 
f)oi feize them by their beards. 


VoL. I. 
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Chap. V. 

^be vice of luxury and effeminacy of carriage cenfured 
with feverity and wit, in a certain man, by Arceji-- 
taus the pbilojopher. 

P LUTARCH relates, that Arcefilaus the phl- 
lofopher ufed a ftrong cxprcfTion concerning a 
certain too effeminate rich man, who yet was faid 
to be uncorrupt, chaftc,^nd faultlefs. When he faw 
that he lilped, that his hair was artfully difpofed, 
and that his eyes were wanton and cxpreflive of 
voluptuoulhefs — It is of no confequence,’’ faid 
he, whether a man be a Pathic before or be- 
hind.’* 


* His eyes fusere •umn/en,] — Sec Apuleius, B. X.— ** Long# 
foavior Venus placide conimoveri, contantique lente veftigio, et 
leviter iluAuante fpinula et fen/im annutante capite^ caspit ince- 
dere, siolliquc tibiarum fono delicatis refpondere geiHbus ; et 
nunc mite conniventibus none acre comminantibus geftire pu> 
pUlis et nonnunquam faltare foUs oculis” — where the exprer. 
don of «« faltare foils oculis” feeiai much to correfpond with 
oculos ludibundos.*’ 


C H'A 
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Chap. VI. 

Of the force and nature of the palm-tree : that its wood’ 
refifts the weight laid upon it. 

A ristotle, in Ws feventh book of Pro- 
blems, and Plutarch, in the eighth of his Sym- 
pofia, relates a thing really wonderful : — “ If you 
place a great weight upon the wood of a palm-tree \ 

* tVaght upon the nuood of a palm-tree , this fuppo(ed pro- 
perty of the palm-tree, Cowley alludes in his Davideis, as well 
as to its being a reward of vi^^ory 

« Well did he know how palms by oppreflion Ipecd 
Viflorious, and the vklor's facred meed. 

With refpefb to the eftimation in which the palm was anciently 
held, OB account of its noble properties and nature, claffic writers 
abound in the ilrongell proofs. According to Pliny, the Orietv- 
tals iirfl: of all wrote upon palm-leaves ; and Varro fays, tlie Sibyl 
in Virgil wrote her prediftions upon the leaves of palm. In 
the Revelations of St. John, the fervents of the Almighty are 
deferibed as landing before the Lamb in white garments, with 
palms in their hands. Thc .Pcriians at this day impute to the-- 
palm-tree the virtue of preferving them from peftilcnce, for* 
which reafon they arc found in abundance on their public ways, 
and about their villages and cities. In remoter times, the palm, 
of Engaddi feems to have been the moft admired for its fixe and^ 
beauty.— See Ecclefiailicus, xxiv. 14.—“ I was exalted like ^ 
palm-tree in Engaddi (or Cades.)” 

To the above-mentioned quality of the. palm, there leems to 
be an oblique alluilon in the Timon of Shakefpeare 

« You ih^ ice him a palm in Atliena again; and flourilh 
with the higheft.” * 

O 2 continually 
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continually increafing this, till the weight is too 
great to be fupported, the palm does not give way 
downwards, nor bend inwards, but rifes againft the 
weight, and bends and Iprings upwards : for which 
rcafon," lays Plutarch, the palm in contefts was 
confidcred as an emblem of viftory, it being the 
nature of this tree not to give way to preffure and 
oppofition.” 


Chap. VII. 

Story taken from the Amals^ of ^intus C^ediciuSy a mi^ 
litary tribune : pajfage from the Origines of CatOy in 
which he compares the valour of C^dicius with that 
of the Spartan Leonidas^ 

M CATO, in his book of Origins, has rc- 
• corded an adt of Quintus Csedicius *, a mi- 
litary tribune, really illuftrious, and worthy of being 
celebrated with the folcmnity of Grecian eloquence. 


* i^inius Cetilidus*'] — Authors are very much divided con- 
cerning the name of this illuftrious perfonage. Florus calls him 
Calphurnius Flarama. There is a fimilar fafl: recorded in the 
Britifti annals, of an officer, whofe name I am unable to recolleft, 
who, ibr feme important purpofe, was called upon by his general 
to go with a d^aiphraent on a ffirvice where their deftrufUon 
was inevitable, lib i^iHingly accepted the dangerous diftinc- 
tion ; but fortunately, by the intervention of a truce, he and his 
brave companions were preferved. Examples pf Roman bravery 
wight be adduced without number*. 

It 
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Tt is nearly to this efFeft:— The Carthaginian ge- 
neral in Sicily, in the firft Punic war, advancing to 
meet the Roman army, firft occupied fome hills and>. 
convenient fituations. The Romans, as it happen- 
ed, got into a poft open to fiirprife, and very dan- 
gerous. The tribune came to the conful, pointing 
out the danger from the inconvenience of the poft, 
and the furrounding enemy — I think,” fays he,- 
if you would fave us, you muft immediately order 
certain four hundred to advance to yonder hillock * 
(a rugged and elevated place) and command them 
to take poffeflion of it ; when the enemy (hall fee 
this, every one among them that is brave and ardent, 
will be intent on attacking and fighting them, and 
will be occupied by this bufinefs alone, and thefc 
four hundred men will doubtlefs all be flain you, 
whilft the enemy ftiall be engaged in flaughter, will 
have an opportunity of withdrawing the army from 
this place : there is no other pollible method of 
efcape.” The conful replied, that the advice ap-r 
pearcd wife and good; But whom,” fays he, ^*^51311 
I find ^ that will lead thef© four hundred men to 

that; 

• HiI/od.]--^YerrvLca.m, a wart, or cxcrefc«nce on the body^ 
literally. 

* fFhopt Jhall See Milton, Book II. 402. 

— I But whom lhall we fend 

In fearch of this new world; whom lhall we find 
Sufficient I Who lhall tempt with wandVing feet; 

The dark, nnbottom’d, infinite abyfs i &c. &c. ^ 

This laid, he fat ; and expe£iation held 
Jiis loplc fufpenfe, awaiting who appear'd 

O3 Ta 
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that againfl: the battalions of the enemy?*’' — ^ 
" Ifi** aijfwcred the tribune^' you find no one 
-clfe, employ me in this dangerous cntcrprizei I offer 
my life to you and my country.” The confol 
thanked and praifed him. The tribune, with his 
four hundred men, advanced to death. The enemy, 
aftonifhed at their boldnefs, waited to fee where they 
were going j but when it appeared that they were 
marching to take pofleflion of the hill, the Cartha- 
ginian general fent againfl: them the ableft men of his 
army, both horfe and foot. The Roman foldiers 
were furrounded, and being furrounded, fought : the 
conteft was long doubtful, but numbers at length 
prevailed 5 the four hundred to a man were either 
flain with the fword, or buried under miflile wea-» 
pons. The conful, in the interval of the -engage- 
ment, withdrew his troops to a poll, high and fecure, 
but the event which happened to this tribune who 
commanded the four hundred, I lhall fubjoin, not 
in my own, but Cato's words : — The immortal 
Gods gave the military tribune a fortune fuitable to 
his valour: for thus it happened, when he was 
wounded in every other part, his head alone was 
unhurt, and when they diftinguillicd him amongfi: 

To fecond or oppofc,'Or undertake 
The perilous attempt: but all fat mute. 

Pondering the danger with deep thoughts.”— 

{iee alfo in Homer the epifode of Dolon 

Is there, fays he, a chief Co greatly brave. 

His life to hazard, and his country fave ? 

Fear held them mute, alone untaught to fear 
Tydides Ifoke— The man you feck is here.** 
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the dead, cxhaufted with wounds, and breathing 
with difficulty from a lofs of blood, they bore him 
off. He recovered, and often afterwards perform- 
ed bold and eminent fervices to his country ; and this 
exploit of his detaching thefe troops, preferved the 
remainder of the army. But the place, where the 
fame deed is done, is of great importance. Leonidas ^ 
ofLacedasmon, whofe conduft was the fame at Ther- 
mopyl«, is extolled ; on account of his virtues all 
Greece celebrated his glory, and railed his name to 
the higheft degree of eminence, teftifying their gratis 
tude for his exploit by monuments, trophies, fta- 
tues, panegyrics, hiftories, and other fimilar means. 
But to this tribune of the people, who did the lame 
thing, and faved his country, Imall praile has been 
affigned.’' — M. Cato has, by this his teftimony, 
adorned the valour of Q^. Caedicius. But Claudius 
Quadrigarius, in his third book of Annals, af- 
firms that his name was not Caedicius, but Va- 
lerius. 

♦ LeomWas,] — The Hory of Leonidas and Thcrmopylaa mull 
be too familiar to require recital here.— It may be found at 
length in the Polymnia, or feventh book of Herpdotus. 


O 4 
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Chap. VIII. 

Celebrated letters of the conjuls Cains Fahricius and 
JEmilius^ to king Pyrrhus, taken from ^intus Clou-- 
dins * the hiftorian* 

W HEN king Pyrrhus* was In Italy, and had 
been conqueror in one or more engagements, 
and, notwithftanding all the efforts of the Romans, 
the greater part of Italy had revoked to the king, 
a certain Timochares, of Ambracia, a friend of 
Pyrrhus came fecretly to Fabricius the conful, ask- 
ing a reward, for which, if it were given him, he pro- 
mifcd to deflroy the king by poifbn. This he af- 
firmed would be eafily accompliflied, as his fons 
gave the king his wine at entertainments. Fabri- 
cius fent information of this to the fenate. I'he 
fenate fent ambaffadors to the king, commanding 
them not to difcover Timochares, but to caution 
the king to live with greater circumfpedion, and to 
guard hiinfelf againfl: the treachery of thofe about 
him. This ftory is related, as I have told it, in the 
hiftory of Valerius Antias. But Quadrigarius, in 
his third book, affirms that not Timochares, but 

* Probably Claudius Quadrigarius. 

» PjrrhusJ] — The ftory of Pyrrhus, and how he was invited 
into Italy by the people of Tarentum, to affift them againft the 
Romans, is recorded by Plutarch, and Juftin. 

» Friend of Pyrrhus. 1 — This perfon is by fomc writers re- 
ported to have been phyiician to Pyrrhus, 

Nicias, 
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Nictas, went to the conful ; and that ambaffadors 
Vrttc not fent by the fenate, but by the confitls; and 
that the king returned thanks, dnd highly extolled the 
Roman people by letteo arid alfo cloathed and dif- 
mifled all the prifoncrs he had in his power. C.Fa- 
bricius and Qj^^milius were the confuls ; according 
to Quadrigariusi the letters which they fent to king 
Pyrrhus on this occafion were to this efredt:— • 
Ihe Roman confuls ♦ fend health to king Pyr- 
rhus. On account of the injuries receiyed from 
you, we are ever anxious to oppofe you, with ardor 
and with enmity. But, for the fake of general ex- 
ample and fidelityj we wifli you to be preferved, 
that wc may finally conquer you in arms* Niems, 
your familiar friend, came to us, afking of us a 
reward, if he ftiould deftroy you privately ? To this 
we denied our aflent, nor might he for this expedt 
any advantage from us ; at the fame time we 
thought proper to inform you of this, left if any 
fuch thing had happened, the world might have 
thought it done by oiir fuggeftionj and becaufe it is 
not agreeable to us to contend by means of bribery, 
perjury, or fraud. — Unlefe you take heed, you will 
pcrifti.** 

♦ The Roman con/uls.’]<^lt is unneceffary to comment upon 
this letter, or the faft which it commemorates, both are charac* 
tcriitic of the nobleft virtues which can adorn hatnanit/. 
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Chap. IX. 

Whaii md of what forty was the borfe which in the 
proverb is called " Equus Sejanus*' Colour of the 
horjes called fpadices meaning of that wordl 

G ABIUS Baflus, in his Commentaries, and 
Julius Modeftus, in his fecond book of Mif- 
ccllaneous Queftions^ relate a ftory of a Seian horfe, 
worthy of remembrance and admiration* They 
write, that there was a certain Cneids Seius, who 
had a horle bred at Argos % in Greece, of which 
tliere was a conllant report that he was of that 
race of horfes which belonged to the Thracian Dio* 
iTied, which Hercules, having flain Diomed, car- 
ried from Thrace to Argos. They affirm that this 
horfe was of an extraordinary fize, his neck long, 
of a forrel colour, his mane full and fliining, and 
very fuperior in all the other excellent proper- 
ties of a horfe. But they add, that tliis horfe 
was attended with this Angular fate * or fortune, 

that 

* Jt Argos was eminent for its breed of 

horfes is fufficicntly notorious. 

Aptum dicit cquis Argos.” Hott. 

Perhaps the moft eJccellent horfes of antiquity were produced at 
Cyrcnc in Africa, and Sicily in Europe, which horfes always 
won the prize at the Olympic games.— See Pindar. 

* With this Jingtdar is the opinion ofErafmus (fee 

his Adagia) *^That this fupcrftitious prejudice with rc^e^l to the 
Sekft horfe, took its rife from the wooden horfe, by means of 

which 
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that whoever poflcfled him woold^inevitably, him-- 
felf, his family, and fortunes, come to utter ruin. 
Firft of all, therefore, his mafter, Cneius Seius, was 
condemned and put to a cruel death by M. An- 
tony, who was afterwards one of the triumvirate for 
fettling the commonwealth. About the lame time 
Cornelius Dolabella, the confu^ on his way to Syria, 
was induced by the fame of this horle to turn afide 
to Argos, and having the extremeft defire to pollels 
him, he purchafed him for a hundred thoufand fef- 
tcrces : but this fame Dolabella was in Syria op- 
preffed and flain ii|||| civil commotion. Soon after- 
wards this fame horfe, which had belonged to Do- 
lebella, was taken away by C. CafUus, who had 
oppofed Dolabella. It is well known that this 
Caflius, his forces being routed, and his army de- 
llroyed, perilhed by a miferable death. Then An- 
tony, after the death of Caflius, having gotten the 
viftory, defired to polTefs this famous horfe of Caf- 
fius, and having obtained it, he alfo, vanquiflicd 
and forfaken, came to a melancholy end. From 
hence came a proverb, applied to unfortunate men, 
and it was faid man has the Seian horfe The 

fame meaning is annexed to another ancient pro- 

whick the deftru^lion of Troy was fuppofed to be accompliflied.** 
—This is by no means improbable. He farther tells us, " That 
the ancients encouraged a hmiIar*fuperlliijon with reipeft to cer- 
tain things being invariably fortunate; they, for inflance, who 
carried about with them in filver or gold the image of Alexander 
the Great, were fecure of fuccefs in their undertakings,” , A like 
abiiird opinion has long been prevalent amongfl: the vulgar and 
ignorant of this country, whp imagine great virtue to cxiilin an 
infant's cawl, and that they whQ have (his arc certain of not be- 
ing drowned*. 

verb. 
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verb, when we Ipeak of tht fbolojan goldK For 
when Caepio, the conful, had plundered the 
town of Tholofa, in Gaul, and had found vaft 
quantities of gold in the temples of the place, who- 
ever in this plundering, had touched the gold, pe- 
rifliM by a miferable and agonizing death. Gabius 
Baffus fays that he had feen this horfe at Argos, and 
that his beauty, ftrength, and colour, almoft exceeded 
belief j which colour ^ as I faid before, we call 
fbmkeusy the Greeks fometimes ^oivixa, fometimes 
fince a branch of the jjalm, torn with its 
fruit from the tree, is denomina||[i fpadix. 

* Thdofan — This is mentioned by Cicero and Strabo, 
Jind is fuppofed to have been plundered from the temple at 
Delphi. The reader may find an account in Herodotus of a cala- 
mity which pcrfecuted certain Scythians, who were engaged in a 
fimilar offence againft Venus, by plundering one of her temples. 
There is a proverb ip Northumberland of an import not altoge- 
ther unlike this: ** To take Hedor’s cloak.” — In 1569, Percy 
ofNorthumberlind rebelled againft Elizabeth, but being routed, 
he took refuge in the houfe of one Hedor Armftrong, who be- 
trayed him. It was faid, that this He£lor, who was before rich, 
and in confiderable efteem, became fuddcnly poor, and univer- 
fally hated : whence the proverb of « To take Heftor^s cloak,” 
fignified either to deceive a friend, or to come to mifery in con- 
fequence of having been treacherous. 

* Which colour. — The curious reader will find a long difler- 
tation on the colour here mentioned, in the Plinianse Exercita- 
tioncs of Salmafius on Solinus.—See alfo Gellius, L. II. c. xxvi. 


* Chap* 
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Chap. X. 


fhat in many affairs of nature, confidence is placed in 
'the efficacy of the number /even, of which Varro 
treats at large in his Hebdomades,'* 

M VARRO, in the firfl of his books named 
• Hebdomades or de Imaginibus, rdates 
many virtues and various properties of the number 
feven called by the Greeks Hebdoniada. — This 
number,” he obferves, forms in the heavens the 
greater and lefler Bear, allb the feven ftars, called 


* Number fe^en,'\ — The fuperftitious prejudice of the an- 
cients with refpeft to particular numbers is fufHciently notorious ; 
of thcfe.the numbers three, four, feven, and nine, appear to have 
been the moll remarkable. With refpefl to the number three 
in particular, there are innumerable pallagcs i||gncient authors. 
There were three Graces, three Fates, 1!hree Furies, the Mufes 
were three times three, the bolt of Jovp was trifid, the feeptre 
of Neptune was a trident, and the dog of Pluto had three heads, 
Arillotle deOoelofays to voi.v. Mat ra •tta.vra, roi^ r^tatv wpujTat.— 
The tetrad, or quaternion number, was the royfterious number 
of Pythagoras, comprehending, according to him, all perfedlion, 
referred by fome to the four elements, by others to the four Car- 
dinal Virtues. Some have fuppofed that Pythagoras by this 
number intended to exprefs the name of the Deity, in allufion to 
the Hebrew appellation of God. Of the number feven much is 
faid in the chapter before us ; more may be found in Cenforinus 
de Die Natali ; and flill more fanciful things in Philippus Ca- 
rolus, an annotator on Gellius. Upon the number nine it can- 
not be necefifary to expatiate. Plato and others made a fubtlc 
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the Pleiads* It forms thole, moreover, ivhich Ibme 
call Erraticae, but P. Nigidius, Errones.” He 
affirms allb, that there are feven circles in hea- 
ven round its axis, the two leaft of which, at either 
extremity, are called Poles ; but thefe, on account of 
ffieir fmallnefs, do not appear in the fphere c^Hed 
Cricote. But neither does the Zodiac want this 
number feven, for in the feventh fign are the fum- 
mer and winter Ibiftices, in the feventh fign are the 
jequinoxes. Thofe days alfo on which the halcyons ^ 
in winter time build their nefts on the water, he affirms 
to be feven. The moon too, according to him, com- 
pletes her orbit precilely in four times feven days i 

For, on the twenty-eighth day,'* fays he, the 
moon returns to the point from which Ihe let out ; 
the author of which opinion was Ariftides of Samos i 
in which thing,” he continues, it is not only to be 
obfcrved that the moon performs her orbit in four 
times feven|j^at is to fay, in twenty- eight days, but 
that this number Ifeven, if you begin from one ’ till 
you come to feven, comprehends the fum of the 
numbers through which, it palfes, and, adding itfelfi 
makes twenty-eight days, which is the term of the 

^ Halcyon became a proverbial expreffion for 

wtimes of tranquillity. The Latins borrowed it from the Greeks, 
who called a fea-bird by the name of Halcyon. Of this bird 
Pliny and others relate that it is never feen but in ferene wea- 
ther ; that it builds its neft on the open Tea ; that the number 
of day)B employed by them in incubation is fourteen. The poets, 
Gr^elc and Roman, abi^nd in beautiful allufions to th^m : Virgil 
calls them the favourites of Thetis ; “ Dilefls Thetidi Halcy- 
ones the ftory of Ccyx and Alcyone is beautifully told by Ovid* 

* From w.]— That is, in algebraic terms. 
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lunar orbit/* He adds, that the force of this 
number belongs and extends to the birth of men# 
For when the Icmen is depofited in the womb, it is 
in the firft feven days rounded and coagulated fo as 
to be prepared to receive its lhape : afterwards, on the 
fourth feven (or twenty-eighth) day, of itfiat which is 
to be a male, the he^d and Ipine of the back is formed* 
But on the feventh foven day, that is, on the forty- 
ninth day, the entire man is perfected in the womb." 
He affirms alfo, that this power of the fame num- 
ber has been obferved, diat before the feventh month 
neither male nor female can be born fafely, and 
agreeable to nature ; and that thofe who are the re- 
gular time in the womb, are born two hundred 
and eighty days from the time of their conception^ 
that is, on the fortieth feven clay. The danger- 
ous periods alfo of the lives and fortunes of men, 
which the Chaldaeans call climacterics \ are moft 
momentous, as he afferts, everv feventh year. Be- 
fides this, he declares that the extreme height of 
the human body is feven feet ; which feeins more 
confiftent with truth than what Herodotus, who 
was a ftory-teller, relates in his firft book ^ that 
the body of Oreftes was found under the earth, 

* ClimaS?encs.'] — It feems remarkable that the conftant pro- 
greffion of knowledge, particularly in what relates to the humaa 
body, fhould not have been eiFe^ual enough to overcome a pre- 
judice fo abfurd and ill-founded as this relating to climacterics. 
The climaAeric years are 7, 14, 2i> 49, 56, 63^ and 84, which 
lait are denominated the grand climacterics, and reafouably 
enough are fappofed to be the molt dangerous. 

* /)!? ^is firft hcok^l — See ray note ar: this pzSkge, Hero- 
dotus, Vol. X. p. 69, 7Q. 

of 
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of the length of feven cubits, whieh is equal to fijt- 
tcen feet. Unlefs, indeed, as Homer feemed to 
think, the bodies of the more ancient among men 
were larger and taller 5 and that now, as if the 
world was decaying, men and things are equally di- 
miniflied. ^he teeth alfo, feven above and below, 
are produced in the firft feven months, are fhed at the 
end of feven years, and new ones are produced in twice 
feven years. The veins alfo, or father the arteries in 
men, doctors who cure by the aid of mufic affirm to be 
affefted by the feventh note, which they term the lym- 
phony by fours, which is done in the combination of 
the four notes. They think alfo, that the dangerous 
periods in difeafos occur with greateft ^violence on 
thofe days which are formed cf the feventh number ; 
and that, to ufe the medical terms, the critical 
time, or the crifis, feems to happen to every one 
on the firft, fecond, and third feventh days and, 
what muft ftill farther increafe the force and in- 
.fluence of this number feven, is, that they who de- 
termine to perifli by hunger, ufually die on the fe- 
venth day; This is what Varro, with extreme 
acutenefs, has written concerning'the number feven, 
but on the fame fubjeft he heaps other things toge- 
ther, ftupidly enough j luch as, that there are in the 
world feven wonders of art, that among the an- 
cients there were feven wife men, that there were fe- 
ven chariots in the Circenfian games, and feven 
chiefs fekfted to piake war on Thebes. He adds 
alfo, that he himfclf had then entered his twelfth fe- 
ven years, on which daj he had written fcventy- 
times feven books, of which many, ,as he was pro- 

feribed, 
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Itribcd, had been loft amidft the plunder of his 
libraries.. 


Chap. XI. 

^he trifling arguments hy which Accius attempts to. 
prove^ in bis Dida/calicsy that Hejiod was prior to 
Homer. 

W RITERS are not agreed concerning the 
ages of Homer and Hefiod. Some affirm, 
that Homer was more ancient than Hefiod, among 
whom are Philochorus* and Xenophanes; others 
think him younger, as L. Accius, the poet, and 

* Phikeborus,']’-^*VQ this pcrfotiage frequent aHuIion is found 
in the ancient writers, particularly in Strabo, Plutarch, &c. He 
wrote a hiftory of Athens, and other books. Xenophanes is 
mentioned by Diogenes Laertius; he was a poet, who wrote 
iambics and elegies againil both Homer and Hefiod. Accius 
the poet has been fpoken of before. Ephorus was an hiftorian, 
a difciplc of Ifocrates, who wrote a Grecian hiftory. The quef- 
tion here introduced has employed the pens of many learned men, 
at di^erent times, but there has been no dccifive conclufion on 
the fubjedl. The curious reader will find much on this matter 
in 'Salmaiius ; it is alfo difeuffed at confidcrable length by Li- 
lius Gyraldus de Poet, Hift. Cicero was decifivejy of opinion 
that Homer was the oldeft of the two ; and to this the morf 
learned feem generally to have inclined. See alfo a Curious En** 
quiry into the Life and W ritings of Homer. The country, allb# 
of Hprnej: has been a like fertile fubjefl of dilputation; this 
alfo will be found to be amply inveftigated in the book above* 
mentioned. 

VoL. I. P Ephqruj, 
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Ephorus, the hiftorian. But Marcus Varro, in his 
firft book de Imaginibus, fays, It is by no means 
evident which was the more ancient 5 but there can 
te no doubt but that they lived partly in the fame 
period, which appears from an epigram inferibed 
on a tripod, which is faid to have been depofited 
Hefiod on mount Helicon/*— Accius, in the firft of 
his Didafcalics, ufes fome trite arguments to prove 
that Hefiod was the oldeft. — “ Homer,** fays he, 
whilft in the beginning of his poem he afferts that 
Achilles was the fon of Peleus, has not added who 
Peleus was, which he doubtlefs would have done, if 
it had not appeared to have been already mentioned 
by Hefiod — of the Cyclops, alfo,** he adds, and 
particularly that he had but one eye, he would not 
have pafled over fo remarkable a thing, if it had 
not been already declared in the verfes of Hefiod/* 
Tliere is equal dilagreement concerning the coun- 
try of Homer. Some fay he was of Colophon, 
others of Smyrna, fome of Athens, and fome that 
he was ofiEgypt. Ariftotle affirms that he was 
born in the ifland loi, M. Varro, in his firft book 
of Images, inferibed this on tliat of Homer: — 

** This white goat marks the tomb of Homer, 
With which the letae^ facriftced to his manes/* 
Seven cities contend for the birth of Homer — 
Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis, los, Argos, 
and Athens, 

^ Jit/e, ’I — or the people of los, an ifland of the Myrtean fea. 
one of thofe called the Sporades. 


Chap. 
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Chap* XIL 

^bat a drunkard was called hibojus ” by Publius 
Nigidius^ a man of eminent learnings a term equally 
. new and abjurd. 

P NIGIDIUS', in his Grammatical Com^ 
• mentaries, calls a perfon greedy of drink bi^ 
bax^ and bibojus. I confider bihax as anlwering to 
edax^ nfed by many writers. The word bibojus 1 
have not yet found, except in Laberius, nor is there 
another word Cmilarly derived. For it is not 
like vinofusy vitiojusy or other words fo uled ; 
for they are formed not from verbs, but nouns. 
Laberius, in the play called Salinator, has this 
word : 

Non mammola, non annofa, non bibojay non 
proeax.’^ 

* J^igidius ^ — is often quoted by Geliius and others ; and of 
Laberius mention has been made in the firft book. We have, 
in our own language, a word of rare occurrence, derived not 
from bibo/usy but from bibax, and applied to a man given to 
drink, bibacious. We have many fimilar words derived from 
Latin verbals in ax, as audacious from audax, daring. 


P ^ 


Chap. 
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Chap- XIII. 

That Dmqfihenesy while quite a youthy when he was 
the difciple of the philrfopher Ph*Oy hearing by chan'ce 
CalliJlratuSy the oratcVy /peak in a public ajfemhhy 
ceqfed to follow PlatOy and attached hitnfelf to Ccd^ 
UJlratus. 

H ERMIPPUS* has recorded, that Demol^ 
thenes, when very young, often went to the 
academy, and was accuflromed to hear Plato. — 
Tliis Demofthenes,” fays he, leaving his houfe, 
as was ufiial with him when he went to Plato, 
faw a number of people running together, he en- 
quired the reafon, and found that they were haftcning 
to hear Calliftratus *• This Cailiftratus was an ora- 
tor at Athens in the time of the republic : they 
call fuch demagogues. He thought proper to turn 

■ Hermippui\ ^ was a biographer, which appears from Dio- 
genes Laertius, and from Plutarch. There were two writers of 
this name, the one here mentioned, and a fejond, who lived in 
the time of Adrian. 

* Callijtratus,'\^lt is neceffary to diftinguilh this perfon from 
a number of others having the fame name. The fa^ men- 
tioned in this chapter is, 1 believe, alfo to be found in Xeno- 
phon. Oropus was a town on the confines of Attica, and was 
frequently the occafion of difturbances and difputes to the 
people of Athens~-See Book VII. c. xiv. Qnintus Carolus ap- 
plies this to a perfon, and imagines Oropus to have been a 
man’s name, which, perhaps, is not fo abAird as his brother 
commentators are inclined to f^>pofe ^ though, probably, he is 
jmilaken. 


a Utde 
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a little afide, that he mi^t difeover whether this fed- 
licitude was direcElcd to any thing worth hearing. 
He came, and heard Callillratus fpeaking that fa- 
mous oration concerning Oropiis. He was fo mov- 
ed, fop-ened, and captivated, that from this moment 
he began to follow Calliftratus, and forfook the aca- 
demy, and Plato.” 


Chap. XIV. * 

He /peaks improperly who faySy Dimidium lihrum legi/ 

ory dimtdtam fahulam audiviy^ with other expref^ 
Jions of the fame kind, That Marcus Varro has af^ 
ftgned the caufe for fuch impropriety j and that none 
of the ancients were guilty of it, 

T H E phrafe of dimidium lihrum Ugu or dimidiam 
fahulamy or any fimilar expreflion, is, in the 
opinion of Varro, wrong and vicious : he obfcrves, 
that we ought to fay dimidiatum lihrumy not dimi^ 
dium y and dimidiatam fahulamy not dimidiam. On the 
contrary, if half a fextary * is to be poured out, we 
Ihould not ufe the expreflion of dimidiatus f ext ariusi 
and he who for a thoufand pieces due to him re- 

* It muft be confeffed that the Englifli reader will find but 
little in this chnpter to intereft and amufe him ; it is, neverthe- 
lefs, a very curious grammatical differtation, and worthy the at- 
tention of many. 

* Sextary.'\^^ti. fextary contained two cotylse, and a cotyla 
was e^ual to twelve ounces of any liquor. 

Ps 


ccives 
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ceives five hundred, we fhould not fay that he hiJ 
received dimidiatum but dimidium : But if,*’ he adds, 
a filver bowl be divided betwixt me and any other 
into two parts, I ought to call the bowl dimidiatum^ 
not dimidium \ but of the filver contained in the cup, 
that which is mine is dimidium^ not dimidiatum.^*— 
He diferiminates, and argues very acutely concern- 
ing the difference betwixt dimidium and dimidiatum ; 
and he adds, that Ennius has this judicious ex- 
preflion : — 

Sicuti fi quis ferat vas vini dimidiatum** 

As if the part wanting to fuch a vefiel is not to be 
called dmidiatay but dimidia. The whole of this his 
argument, which, though acute, is fomewhat obfeure, 
is this : — 'Dimidiatum is as it were dijmediatum^ and 
divided into two equal parts j 4^midiatHmy therefore, 
cannot be faid but of that which is aflually di- 
vided j but dimidium is not that which is dimidi at im^ 
but what is a part of the dimidiatus. W hen, there- 
fore, we would fay that we have read the half of a 
book, or heard the half of a fable, if we fay dimidiam 
fahulamy or dimidium librum^ we are wrong, for you 
call the whole dimidium of that which has been di- 
vided, or dimidiatus. — Lucilius, therefore, following 
the fame idea, fays, 

Uno oculo pedibulque duobus dmidiatus 
Ut porcLis.*’ 

Thus in another place— 

Quid ni ? et fciuta quidem ut vendat fcrutarius 
laudet 

Prasfraebam fti'igilcm, foleam improbus dimi^ 
diatamd* 

In 
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In his twentieth, he evidently takes care to avoid 
iaying dimidiam boram: inftead of dimidia he ufes 
dimidium in thefe lines — ^ 

Tempeftate fua atque eodem uno tempore et 
horse 

Dtmtdio et tribus confeftis dumtaxat eandem 
Et quartam/' 

For when it feemed obvious and natural to lay 

Et hora 

Dimidia trlbus,’* 

he carefully and ftudioufly changed a word which 
was improper. P>om which it is evident that di^ 
midiam horam could not properly be faid, but either 
dimidiatam horam ^ or dimidiam fartem hor^e. — Plau- 
tus, moreover, in his Bacchides, fays, dimidium auri, 
not dimidiatum aurum ; aifo in the Aulularia, he fays 
dimidium ohjmriiy not dimidiatum ohjcurium in this 
verfe — 

Ei adeo obfonii hinc juffit dimidium dari.*' 

In the Mensechmi alfo, he fays dimidiatum diem, not 
dimidium^ in this verfc — 

Dies quidem jam ad umbilicum dimidiatus mor* 
tuu — s.” 

And M. Cato, alfo, in the book he wrote on agricul- 
ture, fays — The feed of cyprefs muft be Ibwn thick, 
as flax is accuftomed to be fown. Place this beneath 
the earth, at the depth dimidiatum digit um. Smooth 
the whole well w'ith the feet or hands.*' — He lays 
dmidiatum digitum-^ not dimidium ; of the linger we 
Ihould fay dimidium^ but the finger itfelf dimidiatum. 

P 4 M. Cato 
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M. Cato aUb wrote thus of the Carthaginians : — 
Homines dcfodcrunt in terram dimidiam^ ignem- 
que circumpofuerunt— Ita interfecerunt.” Nor have 
any who exprelled themfelves properly ever ufed 
thefe words in a manner different from what I have 
laid. 


Chap. XV. 

^hat it is upon record^ and in the memory of man, that 
great and unexpected joy has Juddenly brought death 
upon many, life being expelled, and unable to fujlain 
the violence of the Jhoch 

A ristotle the philofophcr relates, that 
Polycrita, a noble female of tlic ifland of 
Naxos, expired from hearing abruptly an unexpefted 
matter of joy Philippides * alfo, a comic poet of 

fome 

* VnexpeSed matter of The efFefls of fudden grief or hid- 
den joy are reprefented to be fimilar, probably arifing from a fi- 
milar operation or action on the organs of the body. Examples 
of both kinds in hiftory are very numerous. It is told of a Ro- 
man lady, whofe Ibn, contrary to all expeftation, returned fafe 
from the battle of Cannae. The moment Ihe beheld him, ftie 
fell, as if dead, on the ground : 

- Calor ofTa relinquit, 

Labitur ct longo vix tandem tempore fatus.” 

Montaigne has a curious chapter on the clFefts of fudden joy or 
forrow. 

» Philippides ] — was a Greek comic poet, fragments of 

whofe 
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fotnt merit, when, being; old, he had conquered, 
contrary to his expeftation, in a poetical conceft, 
was fo overpowered with joy, that he fuddenly 
died. The ftory alfo, of Diagoras of Rhodes, 
has been celebrated* — This Diagoras had three 
youths, his fons, one a pugilift, one a pancratiaft % 
the third a wreftler. He faw them all viftorious, 
and crowned at Olympia on the fame day. When 
thefe three young men, embracing their father, placed 
their crowns upon his head, and kified him; and 
when the people, congratulating him, heaped on 
all fides flowers upon him, in the Rudium; in the 
fight of all, he expired in the embraces and arms 
of his fons. We find alfo, written in our An- 
nals, that when at Cannae the army of the Roman 
people was cut to pieces, an old woman receiving 
intelligence of the death of her fon % was affefted 

with 

whofe works are to be found in Suidas, Plutarch, Athena;us, and 
others. What I have rendered “ overpowered with joy,” is in the 
original lofiijjime gauderety which, tranllated literally, is rejoiced 
moH joyfully.” A fimilar mode of expreffion occurs in xhe ele- 
venth book of Apuleius — laetum cepilTe gaudium.” Our tranf* 
lators of the gofpel have the phrafe of « Rejoiced with exceed- 
ing great joy.” In Romeo and Juliet Shakipeare ufes this lin- 
gular fentence:— 

<< A joy pall joy calls out on me.” 

* Pancraiiaftd — That is, who was not only a pugilift, but 8 
wreftler alfo. In the games of Greece, feme only boxed, others 
at the fame time boxed and wreftled, and were called Pan- 
.cratiaftes. 

♦ Death of her The ftory is related in Valerius Maxi- 

mus, with this addition— He fays of one mother, that, finding 
her Ion return fafe, after feme prodigious llaughter, Ihc died in 

his 
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with extreme grief. Buts^this intelligence happened 
not to be true, and the young man not long .after- 
wards returned from that battle to Rome j the old 
woman, on fuddenly feeing her fon, oppreffed with 
the violence, and as it were a torrent of unexpefted 
joy rufliing upon her, expired. 

'his arms for cxcefs of joy. Another mother, having heard her 
fOn was flain, and afterwards, contrary to her expelUuion, fee- 
ing him return in health, died from tlie fame caufe. — See alfo 
Pliny, viii. 54. 


Chap. XVI. 

% 

different periods at which women produce childreny 
treated hy phyjicians and philofophers : opinions of an- 
cient poets upon that Juhjetl* Many other things 
worthy of record. Words of Hippocrates ^ the phyfi^ 
cian^ from his treatife irtpi 

B oth phyficians and eminent philofophers 
have examined concerning the period of gef- 
tation What is the time of human geftation in 
the womb — The general opinion, and what is 
ufually received as true, is, that after a woman has 

* Period of -This fubjefl, with the various opi- 

nions of the more celebrated of the ancients concerning it, may 
be found treated at feme length in Cenforinus de Die Natali, 
c. vii.— A whimfiCal llory is related in Herodotus, Book VI. of 
the wife of Aiifton, king of Sparta, to which, with my note oii 
this particular fubjedl, I beg leave to refer the reader, 

f conceived 
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conceived in her womb, the infant is produced, 
feldom in the feventh month, never in the eighth, 
often in the ninth, but more frequently in the tenth, 
and that this is the extreme period of the formation 
of a child, ten months not begun, but completed,— 
Plautus, an old poet, fays tliis in his comedy called 
Ciftellaria : — 

Then flie, whom he had known. 
After ten months were completed, here brought 
forth a daughter.” 

Menander alfo, a ftill older poet, and who was ad*^ 
rnirabiy /killed in the opinions of mankind, fays the 
fame. I add the paflage from his Piocius— 

A woman brings forth at ten months/’ 

But our Ca!cilius, when he wrote a piece with the 
fame name, with tht fame ftory, where alfo he has 
borrowed much from Menander, when he mentions 
the month when a woman brings forth, has not 
omitted the eighth, which Menander did. Thele 
are his lines — 

a woman accuftomed to bring forth at ten 
months ? 

Aye, in nine, or even feven or eight,” 

That Cjeciiius has not fold this inconfidprately, 
nor diifcred from Menander, and the opinions 
of many, railiiy, we are io'^hiced by M. Varrp 
to believe. In his f.»urteenth book of Divine 
Things, he has affirm.ed, that an infant is fometimes 
born in the eighth month j in which book alfo he 
fays, that foaictimcs this happens in the eleventh 

month. 
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month, and he cites Ariftotle as the author of 
Juch opinions. But the caufc of this difagreement 
about the eighth month may be found in the book 
of Hippocrates m Fcod^ in which are thefe words — 
** There is, and there is not, a geftation of eight 
months*’^— Tliis expreffion, at once obfeure, abrupt, 
and contradiftory, is explained by Sabinus the phy- 
lician, who has made a very fenfible commentary on 
Hippocrates, thus — “ Fhey arcy as appearing to have 
life after abortion ; and yet they are noty as dying im- 
mediately, fo that they have an exiftence in appear- 
ance, but not in reality." 

But Varro fays, the ancient Romans made no ac- 
count of thefe, as unnatural births; they thought the 
ninth and tenth montlis the proper and natural pe- 
riods of a woman’s geftation, all others not: for which 
rcafon they gave names to the three Fates, from 
bringing forth, and from the ninth and tenth months : 
— Parca," fays he, changing one letter only, is 
derived from Parta. Nona and Decima alfo came 
from the natural periods of geftation." — Caefcllius 
Vindex alfo, in his Ancient Readings, fays, — 
^ There are three names of the Fates — Nona, Decu- 
ma, and Morta* and he adds this verfe from die 
Odyffey of Livy, our moft ancient poet : — 

** When will the day come which Morta has fore- 
told?" 

But Csefellius, who was a reljieflable perfon, has 
confidered mortam as the name, when he ought to 

• — See Solinus ad Salmafimn, where it is prefuixied 

that Livius uied Moru fur Moira. 

have 
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jiave fuppofcd it put for mcgram. Myfclf alfo, befidcs 
what I have read in books on the human geftation, 
find that this happened at Rome. A woman, of fair 
and ingenuous conduft, and of undifputed chaftity, 
brought forth in the eleventh month after the death 
of 'her hu foand, and a ftir was made on account of 
the time, as if flie had conceived after her hu/band’s 
death ; for the Decemvirate had affirmed, that an 
infant was born in ten montlis, not in eleven. But 
the facred Hadrian, after inveftigating the matter, de- 
creed, that it was poflible that the delivery might be 
even in the eleventh month ; which decree of his on 
this fubjedt I have read. In this decree Hadrian 
fays, that he has fo determined, after duly invefti- 
gating the opinions of the old philofophers and phy- 
ficians. This very clay alfo I have accidentally 
read, in the Satire of M. Varro, called the Tefta-* 
ment, thefe words If I ftiall have one or more 
Tons born in ten months, if they be ideots ^ let 
them be difinherired i if but one be born in the ele- 
venth month, like Ariftotle, let Accius have the 
fame as Titius By which old proverb, Varro 
intimates what was vulgarly applied to things be- 

3 Ueots.^^ln the original cyoi afini lyrse,” a very old 

proverbial expreffion for ideots. The ancients had a prejudice, 
that infants born at ten montha were neceilarily ftupid, and 
blockheads. Literally rendered, it is as affes « fubaudi aufcul- 
tatores lyra:,'' hearing the lyre; correfpondent to which is tho 
Englifti one, of" throwing a pearl to fwine.” 

♦ 7V//W.]— ** Let Accius have the fame as Titius.”— Thcie 
feem to have been law terms of the fame figniEcation and im- 
port with our ** John Doe and Richard Roe,” names uled for 
aay perfons indifcriminatcly. 

5 


twixe 
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twixt which there exifted no dilierence. — " Let 
cius be as Titius,’* that is, let thofe born in ten, and 
thofe born in eleven months, have one and the 
fame right. But if it were fo, and the delivery of 
women could not be protrafted beyond the tenth 
month S it may be aflced, why Homer makes Nep- 
tune fay to a young woman, whom he had recently 
enjoyed — 

Hail, happy nymph ! no vulgar births are ow'd 
To the prolific raptures of a god. 

Lo, when the year has roll’d around the fkies. 
Two brother heroes fhall from thee arile.” 

When I had referred this to many grammarians, 
fome of them contended, that in the time of Homer, 
as well as of Romulus, the year confifted not of 
twelve, but ten months ; others, that it was more 
fuitable to the dignity of Neptune, that a child by 
him fhould be a longer period in forming; and others 
had other frivolous opinions. But Favorinus ob- 
lerved, that 7r(pi7r?.ofxsvis mxvns did not mean the year 

s Beyond the tenth month ,'] — The ancient year of the Romans, 
it is well known, confifted but of ten months, thus named ; 


Martius 

having 


31 days. 

Aprilis 

— 

— 

3 ^ 

hdaius 

— 

— 

3 * 

Junius 

— 

— 

30 

Quintilis 


— 

3 * 

Sextilis 

— 

— 

30 

September 

— 


30 

Odober 

— 

— 

3 » 

November 

— 

— 

30 

December 


— 

30 


See on this fubje^ Cenforinus de Die Natali, *c. xviii. 

entirely. 
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entirely, but almoft, finiflied — (non confefto anno 
fed afFefto) where he ufed the word not in ita 
common fenfe, for affeEia^ as M. Cicero, and the 
moft elegant of the ancients, hare faid, was applied 
to thofe things w^liich were not advanced or drawn 
out to the very end, but nearly approached the end. 
This word occurs with this meaning, in Cicero’s 
oration on the Confular Provinces. But Hippocrates, 
in the book of which 1 have before made mention,, 
having defined both the number of days in which 
the conceived foetus is formed in the womb, and 
that the time of its geftation was from nine to ten 
months, which, indeed, was not always certain, but 
happened fooner in fome cafes, later in others j fi- 
nally ufes thefe words : — " But thefe things admit 
of more and lefs, in general and in particular, but 
neither to any great extent ~ By which he 
means, that though it fometimes happens loaner, 
yet not much fooner ^ and though fometimes 
later, not much later. I remember that this was 
invelligated at Rome with great diligence and 
anxiety, in a bufinels then of no fmall importance. 
Whether an infant, born alive at eight months, biit 
dying inftantaneoufiy, gave the privilege of three 
children fince the unnatural period of eight months 

leemed 

^ The paflage, as it now Hands in Hippocrates, has fome ob- 
Icurity ; in the editions of Gcllius it is evidently corrupt, his 
own interpretation fubjoined, proves that he did not read it .u 
bis editors give it, I have endeavoured to make foinething in- 
telligible of it. 

^ Of three children . — “Jus trium libtroruin.” — In ancient 
Rome every kind of honourable ditUndioa was paid to thole 
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fccmed to Ibme an abortion^ and not a birth ? 
as I have mentioned what Homer iays of the birth 
at a year, and of the eleventh month, all indeed that 
I knew ; I cannot properly omit what I have read in 
PHnius Secundus's feventh book of Natural Hif- 
tory. As it leems to exceed belief^ I have fiibjoined 
the words of Pliny : — 

Maffurius relates, that L. Papirius, the praetor, 
die lecond heir claiming the law, decided the pof- 
fcffion of the effefts againft him, when the mother 
alErmed that Ihe had been delivered at thirteen 
months, fince to him there appeared to be no fixed 
period of geftacion.’' — In the fame book, of the 
fame Pliny, are thefc words Yawning * is fatal in 
the time of delivery, as fneezing immediately after 
coition occafions abortion/' 

who had a numerous offspring. According to the number of 
their children magiftrates claimed precedency, and candidates 
for public offices were preferred. The particular privilege 
claimed by thofe who had three children was, exemption from 
the difeharge of fuch public duties as it was inconvenient or 
difagreeable to them to ferve. In the times of the emperors 
this was greatly abufed, and the privilege of three children was 
granted as a court favour, or a bribe to individuals, who were 
cither not married at all, or, if married, had no legitimate chil- 
dren. 

• Yawning being an indication of exhaufted 

ftrength, of wearinefs, and laffitude. Sneezing is a fpecies of 
conv^iion, and therefore might dillodge what tyas conceived. 


Chap, 
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Chap; JtVtl; 

// ias been recorded by men of great authority^ that 
Plato furcha/ed three hooks of Philolaus^ the Pytha* 
gorean^ and Ariftotle a few of Speujippusy the phtlo- 
fopher^ at an incredible price, 

I T is related that Plato the philofophcr had a 
very fmall paternal inheritance, notwithfland- 
ing which, he bought three books * of Philolaus % 
the Pythagorean, at the price of ten thoufand 

denarii % 

* Bought three /W*/.]-— Athenreus gives d catalogue of illuf- 
trious ancients, who were eminent for their colledlions of books. 
Plato is not aitiongft them. Their rarity and value, before the in- 
vention of printing, and in the infancy of letters, may be eafily 
ihiagincd. In Cicero’s Letters to Atticus, wc find him conti- 
nually entreating his noble friend by no means to part with the 
books which he had colledled in Greece, till he himfclf fiiould be 
able to purchafe them ; and a very curious note, in the firft vo- 
lume of Robertfon’s Charles the Fifth, informs us, that about the 
3'ear 855, the countefs of Anjou paid for a copy of the Ho- 
milies of Hainion, billiop of Halberotadt, two hundred Iheep, 
five quarters of wheat, and the fame quantity of rye and millet. 
He adds, tliat even in the year 1471, when Louis the Eleventh 
borrowed the works of Rafis, the Arabian phyfician, he not 
only depofited in pledge a confiderable quantity of plate, but 
was obliged to procure a nobleman to join with him as furety in 
a deed, binding himfelf under a great forfeiture to refiore 
The libraries of the ancients were acceffible to the public inlpec- 
tion; and we are informed, that of this kind there were no lefs than 
twenty-nine in Rome. — See the fubje( 5 t treated in the fixth 
book. 

* Philolaus,'] — a native of Crotona, and very memorable, as 

Vox.. I. Q 
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denarii ^ j which fum ibme affirm to have been 
given him by his friend Dio'^, of Syracufc, It 
is alfo faid, that Ariftotle bought a few books be- 
longing to Speufippus ^ the philofophcr, after his 
deceafe, for three Attic talents This, in our mo- 
ney, was equal to feventyr-two thoufand feftcrces. 
The fevere Timon ' wrote a moft calumnious book, 

which 

being the Brft of the ancient philofophers who maintained that 
tlie earth revolved on its axis. — See Diog. Laertius. 

^ Denarii. — The word denarius is foi*ined of denas ivris, or 
ten affes. The as varied in its weight, and the denarius was 
exchanged fometimes for ten, and fometimes for iixteen aHes. — 
See Lemptiere’s accurate tables at the end of his Claflical Dic- 
tionary. 

♦ Dio .'] — Laertius fays, Uiat Dionyfms gave Plato the iin- 
menfe fum of eighty talents ; btit of Dio he only fays that he 
was Plato’s fi ieiid, and once laved hi:> life, when, on account of his 
fet’dom of Ipeech, the tyrant had rcfolved to put him to death. 

5 was the nephew of Plato, and fucceeded him 

in his fchool ; he was of a debauched and unamiable temper, 
and died of a difgraceful difeafe. He received of his pupils a 
regular gratuity, which Plato did not. Pie erefted the flatucs 
of the Graces in Plato’s fchool : other particulars concerning 
him may be found, cither in Diogenes Laertius, or in Enfield’s 
Hiftory of Philofophy. 

® j4ttic tafents.]-^Thc EngUlh reader may be dire£led,. for 
fufficient information concerning the value of Greek or Roman 
money, cither to Arbuthnot’s Tables of ancient Coins, or Lent- 
jpriere’s Claflical Di^lionary. The Attic talent was ^out 
jC* *93' *5'^* confequejjtly the ftun here given for thefe three 
books )vas £. 581. 5 j, 

^ T/f^an ,] — Suidas gives this account of Timon He was 

of Phlius, of the Pyrrhonic fchool, wrote books wluch he called 
Silli, or Reproaches of the Philofophcr.*^ 

This perfonage, of whom Diogenes Laertius makes mention, 
muft not be confounded with Timon the mifanthrope,whom our 

Shakefpeare 
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‘Which he called Silli; In this he reproachfully 
ia(h<^ the philolbphcr Plato, who^ wc have before 
remarked, had a ftnall patrimonyi bCcaufe he had 
purchafed, kt an immfehfe pricey a book on the Py- 
thagorean difciplinci from which he had compiled 
that noble dialogue, named Timaeus* Thefe are 
Timon^s verfes — 

Arid tholi, Plato> whom the dcfire of teaching 
poffefled, 

Boiightcft a little book for a great deal of filver | 
InftrUdlcd by which, thou didft karn to write 
Ibch things/’ 

Shakefpeare has immortalized; His verfes called Silli are men* 
tioned by Plutarch, Athenaeus, and others, and have been called, 
by Henry Stephens in his Poefis, Philofbphica. I have preferred 
the reading wliich H. Stephens has adopted in his edition of thefd 
fragments, to what occurs in the editions of Oellius. 


Chap. XVIII- 

were the pedarii fenatores^ and why fo called^ 
^he origin of thofe words from the confular edidfy by 
which they are allowed to give their opinion in the 
fenate. 

M any have thought that they were called 
pedarii fenatores * who did not in the fenate 
make a verbal declaration of their fentiments, but 

walked 

• Tfdani On the f^bje^t of the Koxnan fenate. 
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walked over the houfe to fupport the opinio^ of 
another. What then? when there was a diyifion 
about any decree, did not all the fenators walk from 
one fide to the other ? The following is the meaning 
given to this exprefiion, according to Gabius Baffus, 
in his Commentaries. He fays, that anciently thofc 
fenators who had paffed the curule chair were, by 
way of honour, carried to the fenate houfe in a chariot. 
In which chariot was a chair, in which they fate, 
which for this reafon was termed the curule chair. 
But thofe fenators who had not yet arrived at the 
curule magiftracy went on foot to the fenate houfe. 
Thofe fenators, therefore, who had not yet attained 
the higher honours, were called pedarii^ — But M. 
Varro, in his Menippean Satire, termed Hippocyon, 
fiys, that fome knights were called pedarii ; and he 
feems to mean thofe who being not yet defied by 
the cenfors into the fenate, were not fenators, but 
having borne the popular honours, came to the fe- 
nate, and had a right to give their votes. For they 
who had been curule magiftrates, but were not yet 
defied by die cenfors to the fenate, were not fe- 
nators, and, becaufe they were inferibed laft, were 
not afked their opinions, but acceded to what the 

every thing relating to their coniHtution, forms, and privileges, 
may be found in the learned treatife of Middleton. With rc- 
^e6t to the pedarii fenatores, the diftinftion feems to have beea 
this— they were not in faft what might be called proper le- 
nators, but had the privilege, after difeharging certain offices 
of magiftracy, of going to the fenate houfe. They had not 
the power to vote, nor authority to declare their fentiments, 
otherwife than by ftlently going over to the party whofe opinioni 
they eijpottfed. 

principal 
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principal men aflefted. The edidl intimated this, 
which the confuls when they fummons the fcnators 
to the houfe Hill ufe, in conformity to ancient cuf- 
tom. Thefo arc the words of the edidt : — 

Senatorcs quibufque in fenatu fententiam dicere 
licet.** 

Senators, and they who have a right to vote in 
the fcnate/* 

I have ordered alfo a verfe of Laberlus, in which 
this exprefllon occurs, to be tranferibed;. I read it 
in the comedy called Scriptura.** 

Caput * fine lingua pedaria fententia eft.** 

I obferve that by moft people this word is ufed bar- 
baroufly, for inftead of pedarii, they fay p^daner. 

^ Cnpuh ^c.] — The opinion of afenator pedarius is a head 
ivithout a tongue.” ^ 


Chap. XIX. 

reafon, according to Gabins BaJJus^ why a man 
was called ‘‘ parcusy^ and what he thought the 
meaning of that word ; on the other handy the man- 
tier in which Favorinus has ridiculed his tradition* 

W HENEVER we were at an entertainment 
given by Favorinus the philofopher, and the 
diihes began to be ferved, a Have placed at the 
0^3 table 
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table read Something ’ of Greek literature or .oqp 
own. One day, when I was prefent, the book 
pf the learned Gabius Bafliis-was readj^ which treated 
pf verbs and nouns. In this was the following 
paffage : — T arcus is a compound word, and as it 
were far area ; for as goods are fccreted in a cheft, 
and there kept and preferved, fo a careful man, and 
one content with a little, has all his goods kept and 
hidden as it were in a cheft, For this reafon he 
Js named farcus^ as it were far arfa^ as good as a 
pheft.” When Favorinus heard this, ** This Ga- 
bius BalTus,’’ fays he, has fui^erftitioufly, and with 
a forced and difagreeablc interpretation, perplexed 
the origin of this word, rather than explained it. 
For if fiftitious explanations might be allowed, why 
is it not more confiftent to fuppofe that a man is 
called farcus becaufe he anxioufly prevents his mo- 
ney being expended and wafted, as it were, fecunU 
arcus? Let us rather adopt that which is more 
fimple and more true : Parcus is not given to a 
plan from either area or arcendo^ but he is fo called 
from farum or farvunty bccaufe he is literally little 
fnd mean/’ 

! Jla've read /omething,']rrOit)[as cuilom> dike degant ^4 
inftruflive, I have before made mention. The more opulent of 
the ancients had always in their retinue fervants regularly edu- 
cated, for the purpofe of reading to them at entertainments.— r. 
Of the word parcus Gronovius gives a ftili better, interpretation. 
Parcere is ufed for Jernsare, or to keep; therefore parcus may 
^me a parcetsdo, that Is, a 


BOOK 
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BOOK IV. 


Chap. I. 

Dtfcourfe of Favorinus the fhilojopher in the Socratic 
method^ to a hoafiing grammarian. Definition of the 
fivord ” fenusf from ^intus Sc^vola. 

A GREAT multitude, of all ranks, were in 
the yeftibule of the palatine palace, expecting 
the faluce ' of Csefar*. There, in a circle of learned 

• Saluu.’\’^Xt Vfzs cuftomary for the clients and dependants 
of the great, when Rome was in its fplendour, to wait upon 
them at an early hour in the morning to bid them good -morrow. 
They had the appropriate name of faiutatores, or (aiuters, given 
them, which, as may be naturally fuppofed, was Ibmctimes ap- 
plied as a term of the extremeft contempt. To this culloin we 
have frequent allufion in all the earlier writers, but in j avenal 
dpecially - 

** Solicitus, ne 

Tota falutatrix jam turba peregerit orbem."’ Sat. v. 21. 

It was not unufual with thefe faluters to attend their patrons from 
their houfes to the fenate houlc or forum; of which Shakefpeare 
feems not to have been ignorant, when he makes Cafea, B- ^ .us, 
and the other confpirators, go to Cad’ar’s houfe to conduct Jiim 
to the fenate. 

* This, in all probability, was Hadrian. 

04 men. 
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inen, and in the prefence ofFavorinns the pliilp- 
Jbpher, a certain perfon, who knew a fmattering of 
grammar, was making a difplay of fome fchool 
trifles about the genders and cafes of nouns. 
brow was contracled, and, with an afft fted gravity 
of voice and countenance, he feemed like an inter- 
preter and regulator of the Sibylline oracles: then, 
looking at Favorinps, whom he fcarcely knew, 

The word penus * alfo,’’ fays he, has different 
genders, and is varioufly declined. The ancients 
ufed hoc peni^Sy and hac penus^ and in the genitive 
cafe both penerisy peniterisy penerisy and penoris, Lu- 
cilius, moreover, in his fixteenth fatyr, ufed 
dus ^ (female ornaments) not as others do, in the 
mafeuline, but neuter gender, as thus : 

Eegavit quidam uxori mundum omne penumque 
Quid mundum ? quid non ? nam quis disjudicet 
Piuc 

Concerning all which he telzed us with a number 
of quotations and examples. As he feemed moft 
difguftingly full of himfelf^ Favorinus mildly inter- 
rupted him — My good matter,*' fays he, “ what- 
ever your name may be, you have told us a num- 
ber of things of which we were ignorant, and which, 
indeed, we did not defire to know. For what does 
it fignify to me, or him with whom I am Ipeaking, 

* The prccife meaning of the word penus is ac- 
curately defined by Cicero, in his firft book de Natura Deorunij| 
where he fays, Pe^um efle omne id quo vefeuntur homines 
whatever conUitutes the food of men may be called penus, 

♦ Af«W/;^.r.]~Nonius Marccllus fays of this word, that it 
was ufed indifcriminately of the mafeuline and neuter gender. 

pf 
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oif what gender perns Is^ or how it is declined, if no 
one in the nfage of this has been guilty of a bar-» 
barifm? But this, indeed, I really want to know, 
what perns is, and what fenfe it bears, left I fhould • 
call a thing in daily ufe, like the foreign tradcfmen ® 
attempting to ipeak I-atin, by an improper name.” 
— What you alk/' he replied, is eafily an- 
fwered: — Who does not know th^t penus means 
wine, corn, oil, pulfe, beans, and other things of this 
kind And pray,” returned Favorinus, does 

penus alfo mean millet, panick, acorns, and barley ? 
for thefe are things nearly fimilar.” — When the 
other hefitated and was ftlent, I do not wifh,” he 
continued, that you fliould be under any difficulty 
in confidering whether the things I mentioned arc 
cxpre/Ied by penus ; but can you not, without giving 
any particular fpecies pf penus^ define what penus is, 
by fixing its kind, and explaining its differences 
~ I do not pcrfetftly underftand,” anfwered the 
other, what kind, and what differences you meam” 

5 Trade/men.'l^Th.ty who carried on the different trades at 
Rome were, almoft without exception, foreigners, and came 
from Syria, and other remote countries, and are always 

mentioned contemptuoully by the Latin writers. Perhaps I 
fhould have remarked on the expreflion of ‘‘ good mafter,” that 
i): was a familiar mode pf expreflion amongft the Romans ; “ vir 
bone, mi bone, oh bone,” being terms which perpetually occur. 
The term « Good Mailer,” applied to our Saviour in the gofpeJ, 
was rcjedlcd by him as impertinent. The fame mode of expref- 
fion prevails amongft ourfelves in common conv^erfation, and is 
ufed by our bell writers without any appropriate fignification— 
good fir, good man, good fellow, good friend, arc very com- 
pion terms of addrefs. 


— You 
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You alk a thing/* faid Favorinus, « explained 
dearly^ to be explained more dearly, which can 
hardly be done : this is generally known, that every 
definition confifts of the genus and difference. But 
as you wifli me to explain this ftill more fully out 
of refpefl: to you I will do fo.** — He then began 
as follows ; 

If I were to alk you to tell me, and define 
by words, what is a man, I think you would not 
reply, that you and I were men 5 this would be 
to fliew who is man, but not to fay what man is. 
But If I were to alk you to define particularly what 
a man is, then certainly you would tell me that man 
is a mortal animal, fufceptible of reafon and know- 
ledge, or you would ufc Ibme other terms, diferi- 
minating him from all other animals. In like man- 
ner I now alk you wha?t penus is, not to name any 
fpecics of perns ** — Then this coxcomb replied, in a 
foft and humble tone — I have neither learned, 
nor defired to learn, philolbphy 5 and if I do not 
know whether barley is of penusy or by what words 
penus is defined, I am not on that account ignorant 
of other parts of learning,” — Then Favorinus fnul- 
ingly replied, To know penus does not 
belong more to our philofophy than to your gram- 
mar. You remember, I believe, that it has often 

* Still more ^-Literally, h If you wi(h me to chew it for 
you a phrafe taken from nurfes chewing the food before 

they give it to infants : its application in this paiTage is fufH- 
ciently obvious If you wifh me to make that more cafy 
wMch is eafy enough already.’*— See Erafmus’s Proverbs, 

been 
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enquired whether Virgil laid ^ * penum inftruere 
longain/ or ‘ longo ordine>' for you cannot but 
jknow that it has been read both ways. But, to 
put you in better humour, not even our ancient maf- 
ters, who have been denominated wife men of the 
law, thought properly to have defined what penus 
IS. I have been told that Scaevola, in explain- 
ing the word penus, thus exprefled himlelf : 

^ Penus is that which may be either eaten or 
drunken ; and that, as Mutius fays, which is made 
ready for die matter of the family, or the children 
of the matter of the family, or for the family about 
the matter, and his children doing their bufinels, 
feems properly to be penus. Thofe things which 
^re prepared every day to be eaten or drunken at 
dinner or at fupper, are not penus, but thofe things 
rather of this kind, which are collefted and preferved 
for future ufe, which are called penus becaufe they arc 

^ Virgil lines ^rc in the firll iEneid, line 707. 

** Quinquagint^ intus faniula^ quibus ordine longo 
Cura penum ftruere et flammis adolere penates.'* 

Ppon which pafTage confult Heyne, vol. ii, p. 1 1 
Dryden renders the palTage thus 

** Next fifty handmaids in long order bore 
The cenfers, and with fumes the gods adore.** 

I'n which pafTage the word in quefiion is pafied over without no^ 
tice ; it is evidently borrowed from the feventh book of the 
Qdyfiey, 1 . 103, thus rendered by Pope 

Full fifty handmaids form the houihold train. 

Some turn the mill, or fift the golden grain ; 

Some ply the loom, their bufy fingers move 
Like poplar leaves when Zephyr fans tihe grove.’* 
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not produced, but kept within, and in cloft cuftody- 
(fenitus ) -When I gave myfclfi” he continued, ** to 
the ftudy of philofophy, I had not thefe things addi- 
tionally to learn, fince it would be no lefs difgraccfid 
for Roman citizens fpcaking Latin not to demonftratc 
a thing by its proper term, than not to call a man by 
his name — Thus did Favorinus lead common- 
place converfation from trifling and uninterefting 
fubjeSiS to thofc which it was more ufeful to hear 
and to learn, with no abruptnefs or oftentation, but 
pertinently and agreeably. — On this word penus I 
have thought proper to add, that Servius Sulpicius, 
in his Critical Remarks on Sca^vola, obferved, that 
according to Cato JEliys not thofe things only which 

might 

• Call a man hy his «-This is, in modern times, conii* 

dered and felt, amongft the politer part of the world, as an a£l of 
rudenefs. The Romans, at leail the more diilinguiihed among 
them, to avoid this, were attended in public by nomenclatores, t« 
tell them the names of thofe they met.— Sec Horace ; 

** Mercemur fervum, qui diktat nomina laevum 
Qui fodiat latus 8 c cogat trans pondera dextram 
Porrigere.” 

This afFeftadon of forgetting the names of thofe you know, 
is very happily ridiculed by Shakfpeare, in his charafler of Fal» 
conbridge !— 

** Well, now can I make any Joan a lady.— 

Good den. Sir Richard— God-a-mercy, fellow — 

And if his name be George, I’ll call him Peter ; 

For new-made honour doth forget men’s names, 

Tis too refpeftive, and too fociable 
For your converfing.” 

• Cate This man’s name was Cato Ailius Sextus x 

S was a conful in the year of Rome 555, and remarkable as 

well 
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might be eaten or drunken^ but frankincenlc alfo, and 
wax lights, were penus^ and generally whatever was 
prepared on this account. But Maffurius Sabinus, in 
his fecond book on the Civil Law, lays, that even 
whatever was prepared for the cattle which the maf- 
ter ufed was allb perns ; that wood, twigs, and coals, 
by which penus was to be made ready, were by fomc 
alfo confidered as penus. But of thofe things which 
were to be fold, as not wanted at home or ufed in 
the fame place, fuch only were penus as were for an- 
nual confumption. 

well for his accomplilhments of genius and learning, as for his 
integrity and temperance. He is honourably mentioned by En- 
nius, who calls him Coidatus Homo; by Cicero, by Pliny, and by 
Plutarch. 

Not ^fjanted at The word is promertalia — thofe 

things which the mafter of a family puts apart for fale, after rc- 
ferving wliat is required for his ufc at home. 


CHAr« 
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Chap. IL* 

Differ enee hetwitet morhus^^ and the 

power of tbeje words in the edt5i of the tedilesi 
Whether an eunuch^ or barren woman, can be re^ 
turned \ different fentiments upon this fubjebf^ 

I N that part of the edift of the curtile sediles * which 
treats of the file of flaves, it is thus written 

€t tiTULUS * • SCRIPTORUM . SINGULORUM . UTEI, 
fiCRIPTUS . SIT . COfiRATO . ITA • UTEI . INTELLEOI # 
RECTE * POSSIT . <itriD . MORBI . VITII • VE , QUOI • 
SIT . <iyiS * FUGITIVUS . ERRIifc VE • SIT . NOXA • 
VE • SOLUTUS . NON • SIT*’* 

For 

■ Curule It was the biifinefs and duty of thefe ma* 

giflrates to attend to the repairs of all the public buildings ; and 
they were referred to as judges and arbitrators in the transfer of 
cllates by fale or exchange. They were called curules from their 
privilege of fitting in public on ivory chairs, which was allowed 
alfo to the diftator, the confulsy the cenfors, and the prajtors. 

* Titulus, The explanation of this form is attended with 

fome difficulty ; but it feems to be this ; — It was ufual amongft 
thofc who fold (laves at Rome to fpeak of their different accom- 
pliffiments and good qualities ; as, that they were frugal, honeft, 
ingenious, &c. 'I^ prevent, therefore, impofition and fraud/ 
the aediles paffed an cdi^l, obliging the (lave merchants to give 
with the flave to be fold, a true account of his defers, as well as 
of his good qualities. To make it/ therefore, at all perfpicuous/ 
it feems indiipenfably necelTary to read, in (lead of fcriptorunti 
ftmtorum ; the meaning of the edidl will then be this : 

** Take care that the ckarafber (titulus) of each Have be in- 
icribed, that it may be clearly underftood what difeafe or defeat 

each 
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. For which reafon the old lawyers have enquired 
which is properly called morbojum mancipiufHi and 
which vitiqfumy and what is the difference betwixt 
morbus and vitium h Caelius Sabinus, in the boolt 
which he wrote on the cdi£t of the curule aediles, 
fays, that Labeo defines the meaning of morbus thus : 

morbus eft ^ habitus cujufque corporis contra naturam 
qui ujum ejus facit deteriorem/^ — But the morbus^ he 
fays, fometimes takes place in the whole, and 
fome times only in part of the body. The morbus of 
the whole body is, as it were, a confumption or fe- 
ver 5 a partial morbus is as a biindnefs or lamenefs.— 
Balbus ^ autemy^ he fays, et atypus vitioji magis 

quam 

each may have ; whether he be a fugitive, or a worthlefs, and 
whether he be free from all judicial punilhments.** 
l^his titulus, which 1 have tranflated « charafler,” was fufpend- 
cd about their necks. It was farther cuftomary, when Haves were 
fold, to make them run and leap about, and to (hew themfelves 
naked, that the purchafers might have an opportunity of exa- 
mining their (late of body. If the perfon who fold the (lave 
could be proved in any re(pe6l guilty of falfehood concerning 
him, he was fined to the amount of twice the fum in queftion.— 
See Heineccius, p. 513. 

^ Difference bet-wixt morbus and witiumJ\ — This difference in 
defined accurately by Cicero, in his fourth book of Tufculan 
Queftions, in a fentence which may be thus rendered : They 
call a corruption of the whole body morbus, imbecility in con- 
junction with morbus, they call ap’otatio, 

♦ Morbus £/?.]—« Morbus is the Hate of any body contrary 
to nature, making its ufcfulncfs lefs.” 

* Balbus.^^^Thsy who Hammer, or have any impediment in 
their fpeech, are rather ’vitioJl than murbofi ; as a horfe who bites 
or kicks is njitiofus, not morbofus. But he to whom the term 
morbus may be applied is alfo vitiofus. Nor is there in this any 

contradiction. 
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morbofi funty ut equus morddXy aut calcitroy vU 
tiefus non morbofus efty fed cut morbus eftj idem etiam 
vitiqfus eft. Neque id tamen contra fit. Poteft enim 
qui vitiqfus efty non morhojus ejfe. ^amobremy quum 
de homine morbo/o ageretur^ nequaquam inquit y ita di^ 
cereturi quanti 6b id vitium minoris erit.** 
Concerning an eunuch, it was afked. Whether he 
was fold contrary to the aediles edift, if the purchafer 
was ignorant that he was an eunuch ? — They fay> 
that Labeo replied, that he might be returned as 
being morhojus ; for Labeo alfo averred, that fows ^ 
when fold, if barren, might. Concerning a barren 
Woman, if her fterility was from nature, they fay 
that Trebatius contradidlcd Labeo. For when 
Labeo laid that fhe might be returned as being im- 
perfeft, Trebatius thought that, confiftently with this 
edi(5l, it was otherwife; and that the woman could 
not he returned^ if her fterility was originally d defebl 
if nature. But if her health had fuffered, and the 
deleft arofe from thence that (he was incapable of 
conception, then (lie might be confidered as im- 
perfeft, and might properly be returned. It was 

contiaJi^bon, It is polTible for a man to be ^Itiofus tind not 
tnnrhcfus ; far which reafon, when they fpoke of a perfon who 
was Morhjus, they by no means faid this — “ He will be of fo 
much lefs value on account of this 

^ -The Aquilian law made quadrupeds liable to the 

fame rules, with refpeif to buying and felling, as (laves. But here 
Vr^as a nice diftinftion betwixt the quadrupes and pccus. The 
quadrupcs was tlie animal only which was broke to carry bur- 
dens. The pecus was id quod perpafeat. — There was a doubt 
amongft the Roman lawyers, whether fows came under the de- 
nomination of quadrupeds.— See Heineccius and Juftinia;n\ 

ajfo 
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ialfo difputed of one dim of fight, called in Latin 
lufcitiofijs, and of one who was toothlefs, fome 
contending that fuch might be returned, others nor, 
unlefs this defe< 5 l proceeded from difeafe. With re- 
fpeft to one toothlefs, Servius affirmed^ that he might 
be returned; Labeo thought otherwife— For mc.^ 
faid he, want Jome one toothy and few men are 
more difeajed on that account. Jnd it is moft ahjurd to 
fay that men are born imperfeblj^ for infants are not 
horn with teeth. — It muft not be omitted, that in 
the books of the old lawyers morbus is diftinguiflied 
from vitium : vitium is perpetual, whilft morbus is 
fubjeft to variations. But if this be fo, contrary to 
the opinion of Labeo above-mentioned, neither a 
blind man nor eunuch is morbofus^ I add die words 
of Maflurius Sabinus, from his fecond book of 
Civil Law ; — ** An infane or dumb perfon, or one 
who has a limb torn or wounded, or has any de- 
feft making him lefs hfeful, is morhofus. He who 
is Ihort-fighted may be confidered perfeft, as one 
who runs flowly/' 


VoL. L 
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Chap. III. 

N0 aBhns on matrimcnial dijputes before the Carvilim 
divorce. The proper ftgnification of the word pel-- 
kxf and its derivation, 

W E are infornied from tradition, that for five 
hundred years after the building of Rome, 
there were no a<ftions or fuits on matrimonial dif- 
putes, either in Rome itfelf, or in Latium 5 indeed 
there was no occafion for any, no divorces having 
taken place. Servius Sulpicius alfo, in the book he 
wrote, de Dotlbus, fays, that fureties on matrimo- 
nial difputes became firft neceffary when Spurius 
Carvilius, who was alfo called Ruga, a noble per- 
fon, caufed himfclf to be divorced ‘ from his wife, 

becaufe, 

■ Di^jo 7 'c?d .'\ — Thin fadlis recorded by Dionyfius Halicarnaf- 
fenils, by Pliny, by TertuIIian, and by Gcllius. Mr. Gibbon, 
relating this, fays, he was queftioned by the cenfors, and hated 
by the people, but his divorce llood uniinpeach<‘d in law. The 
warmell applaiifc,” lie adds, has been lavilhed oh the virtues- 
of the Romans wlio abfl-aincd from the excrcile of tins tempting 
pri'-vilege Above hve huiulied years; but the fame fadt evinces the 
unequal terms of a connetdion, in which the flave was unable to 
renounce the tyrant, and the tyrant was unwilling to rcliiiquifh 
Jus flave.” — Sse what the hillorian fays on the fuhjedl of di- 
vorce, V^ol. viii. page 63. — " The hrll caufes of divorce, as 
allowed by Romulus, were drunkennefs, adultery, and falfe keys; 
tliofe afterwards allowed were the moft trifling and contemptible 
that can be imagined. Some examples are enumerated by Hei- 
neccius, and are fucli as thefe ; perverfenefs of temper ; SulpL- 

ciu5 
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becaufe, from a natural defeft, fhe produced him 
no children* This happened in tlic five hundred 
and twenty- third year after the building of the city, 
in the confulfhip of Marcus Atilius and Publius Va- 
lerius. This Carvilius is faid to have loved the 
wife whom he put away, with great affeftion 5 her 
manners and condu(5l were moft dear to him ; but 
the fan(5lity of his oath got the better of his incli- 
nation and his love, being compelled to fwear before 
the cenfors titat he married for the fake of having 
children. A woman was denominated pellex % and 
accounted infamous, who was connedted and Jived 
with a man, who had a wife legahy married to him. 
This appears from a very old law, feid to be king 
Numa’s: — Pelex ^ . asam . junonis . ne . tagito. 

SI . 


dus Callus l epucllated his wife becaufe llic was fecn out of doors 
Vvdthout her hcad-drefs; Anlillius Vetus divorced his wife bc- 
caufe flic whifpered privately with her flave ; Sempronius So- 
phus fent away his wife becaufc flic went lo the games vvitht.'Ut 
his permiflion. Some fent away their wives becanfe they were 
too old, otlicrs becaufe they had formed more agre?..iblL ea- 
gagements; forae wives retired without contefl, oji feeing they 
were not agreeable to their lialhands, on which occaiions they re- 
ceived prefents from him, 

* A/Aw.]— ^Others were of opinion, tliat without any parti- 
cular circumflances of infamy or difgrace, fhe Vv as limply called 
Jfr//ex who lived with a man as hh concubine, line nupiiis, with- 
out the cc-remonics of marriage, 

* AA’v.] — “ Let no harlot touch the altar of Juno, if flie does, 
let her with diflicvelled hair facrilice a female lamb to Juno.” — 
Juno was refpc«iled as the goJdcfs of marriage, and to be ex- 
cluded from her altars mufl; neceffarily have been conlidered as 
highly difgraccftti. This neglect, alfo, of the hair was no Imail 

R 2 punifiiment, 
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SI . TAGET . JUNONI . CRINIBUS . DEMISSIS . ARNAM » 
FEMINAM . CAIDITO.’* Pellex is aS WAAAaf, or 7r«X- 

Aaxif, being, like many other words, derived from 
the Greek. 

punifliment, as in all circumftances of religious ceremony the 
Roman matrons were minutely attentive to the difpolition of 
their hair. 


Chap. IV. 

tFhat Servius Stilpuius^ in his book De Dotihus^** 
has written of the law and cuftom of ancient mar-* 
riages> 

S ervius Sulpldus, in his book de Dotibus », 
informs us, that in the part of Italy which is 
called Latium, die law and cuftom of marriages 
was of this kind ; — 

Qui uxorem dudhiriis crat ab eo unde ducenda 
erat, ftipulabatur earn in niatrimonium diidum iri : 
cui daturus erat, itidein Ipondebat daturum. Is 
contra<5liis ftipulationum fponfionumque dicebatur 
Iponfalia. Turn quae promifla erat, fponfa appella- 
batur, qui fpoponderat dufturum fponfus. Sed fi 

* De Dotibus. "I-***'* Of Portions,”—- The curious reader will find 

every tiling relating to this fubjed treated at length by BrifTo- 
ntus, in his tra6l concerning marriuges, and by Heineccius, in 
his Syntagma. By the fame authors alfo, the marriage terms, 
folcmnities, and cuftoms have been accurately invclligatcd.— Sec , 
alfo Gibbon, vol. viii. 5C. * 

pofl 
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poft eas ftipulationes tixor non dabatur aut non du- 
cebatur, qiii ftipulabatur ex fponfu agebat. Judices 
cognofcebant. Judex quamobrem data acceptave non 
cffet uxor, quaerebat. Si nihil juftse caufe videbatiir, 
litem pecunia aeftimabat, quantique interfuerat cam 
uxorem accipi aut dari, eum qui Ipoponderat aut 
qui ftipiilatus erat, condemnabat.” 

This law of marriage, Servllius fays, was ob- 
ferved till the time, when by the Julian law the 
rights of the city were extended to all Latium 
Neratius fays the fame thing in the book he wrote 
Of Marriages.*' 


^ All Latlum.']'^This is Hill an indefinite expreffion, for It 
varied in the different periods of the Roman grcatnefs. At firll 
it comprehended no more than a very fmall diftriift. It after- 
wards comprehended the different territori ' of the furrounding 
nations, whom Romulus and the kings his fucceffbrs fubdued ; 
it feems finally to have been ufed as fynonymouf; with the whole 
of Italy. Virgil, deferibing .^neas as direding his courfe to 
Italy, ufes the expreffion of-— “ Tendimu# in Latium,” evi- 
denUy in this latter fenfe. 
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Chap. V. 

Sury cf the perjidy of the Etnfcan Joothfayers ; on 
^^'hich account this verje was Jung by the hoys about 
the city of Rome : — 

Malum conjiliim conjultori peffmim eft,*'" 

T he ftatue in the Comitium’ at Rome of 
Horatius Codes a moft valiant man, was 
ftruck by lightning * j on account of which light- 
ning expiation was to be made, and foothfayers 
were fent for from Etruria, who, with an unfriendly 
and hoftile difpofition to, the Roman people, endea- 
voured to counteraft this expiation by oppofite re- 
ligious rites. They malignantly advifed this ftatue 
to be removed to a lower place, that the fun, from 

^ Comifiitrn.^ — This was a place near tKe forum, where the 
Roman people on public occafions aflembled, whence the aflem- 
blies tliemfdves were afterwards called Comitia. 

^ Horatius Codes. — This man alone fuftained the attack of 
the Etrurian army, at the entrance of a bridge, and when it wa§ 
broken down, fwam over to his countrymen, 

^ Struck hy The fuperftition of the ancient Ro- 

mans inclined them to believe that thunder and lightning were 
indications of the wrath of heaven, and to be expiated by the 
folemnities of religion. It was not, however, deemed indiferi- 
minatcly an ill omen.— See an example to the contrary in Livy, 
Book 1 . c. xlii.— The ufual expiation was the facrifice of a 
iheep. — See Herodotus, Vol. II, p. 254. — All places as well 
as perfons, ftruck with lightning, were viewed with a kind of 
pious horror. The places were always furrounded with a wall, 
things or perfons were buried with much folcmnity. 

thQ 
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the oppofing lhade of the buildings every where 
furrounding it, might never fhine upon it ; which, 
when they had perfuaded to have fo done, they were 
accufcd and brought before the people, and having 
confefll*d their perfidy, were put to death. It ap- 
peared that this ftatuc, which indeed certain reaf ;ns 
fuggefted afterwards proved to be juft, Ihould be 
removed to a more elevated fitiiation, and it was 
accordingly placed In a lofcy pofition, in the area 
of the temple of V ulcan j which thing turned out 
well and profperoufly for the commonwealth. Af- 
terwards, becaufe the Etrufean foothfayers who had 
given perfidious advice were proceeded a gain ft and 
punifhed, this verfe, pertinently made, v. ns faid to 
have been fung by the boys liiioughout die city ; — 

Malum confilium confultori peffimum ell/' 

Evil counlel ^ is rnoft pernicious to the giver 
of it.” 

This ftory of the foothfayers, and of tlftc. Iambic 
verfe of fix feet, is found in the eleventh book of the 


♦ E'vil cmuijely ^tc.] — This kind of proverbial exprefTiO’M has 
been common in all times and languages. Wc have in krip- 
ture, " They digged a pit for me, and have fallen into the 
midft of it themfelvcs.” — Similar to this is the phrafe, ** Sjbi 
parat malum qui aiteri parat;^’ and Virgil had tins idea in mind, 
when fpeaking of Tolumnius, in his twelfth jifincid • 

« Cadit ipfe Tolumnius augur. 

Primus in adverfos telum qui torferat holies.** 

The fatal augur falls, by whofe command 
The truce was broken, and whofe lance embrued 
With Trojan blood, th* unhappy fight renew’d.’* 

R 4 Grtsater 
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Greater Annals, and in Verrius Fiaccus, his firft 
book of Things worthy of Remembrance, This 
verfe fecms to be tranflatcd from a fimilar one of 
Heiiod : — 

*H J'f xaxij |3ifXu Tw PaXiUff-JtuJi xaacirfi. 

Evil counlcl is moft pernicious to the giver 
of it.’* 


Chap. VL 

words of an ancient decree of the fenate^ in which, 
an expiation by the moft folemn facrifices was orderedy 
hecaufe the fpears of Mars had moved in the chapel, 
^he terms hoftia faccidanea ** and “ pore a pr^eci^ 
danea^^ are explained. Capito Ateius called certain 
holidays ** feria pr^cidanea. ’ * 

W HEN an earthquake happened s it was for- 
mally announced, and an expiation made i 
thus I find it written in Ancient Memorials, that it 

was 

’! Earthquake When any phsenomenon, contrary 

to the ufual courfe of nature, occurred, it was formally announced 
to the fenate, by the couiuL The Sybilline books were then 
ordered to be confulted, and expiations and fupplications di- 
rected to be folemnly performed. The fpears, or arms of Mars, 
mentioned in the fubfequent paragraph, were termed ancilia ; 
they were preferved in the capitol by a feleCl body of priefts, 
called Salii, tJpon their prefervation the fafety of the Roman 
empire was prefumed to depend ; it was impious to move them 
from their place, except on certain occafions, and with peculiar 
fofemnities. There was, in faCl, bat one ancile, but it is re- 
ported 
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was announced to the fenate that the fpcars of Mars 
had fliaken in the chapel of the palace. On this ac- 
count, a decree of the fenate paffed, in the conful- 
Jhip of Marcus Antonius and Aulus Poftumius, of 
-which this is a tranfeript “ : 

QUOD . C . JULIUS . L. F. PONTIFE^^ . NUN- 
CTAVIT . IN . SACRARIO . IN • REGIA . HASTAS , MAR-r 
TIAS . MOVISSE , DE . EA . RE . ITA . CENSUERUNT • 
UTI . M . ANTONIUS . CONSUL . HOSTIIS . MAJORI- 
BUS . JOVI . ET . MARTI . PROCURARET . ET . CiE- 
TERIS . DIS , QUIBUS . VIDKRETUR . PLACANDIS . UTI 
PROCURASSET. SATIS. HABENDUM, CENSUERUNT . SI. 
QUID . SUCCID ANEIS . OPUS . ESSET . ROBIGUS . ACCEDE- 

^ET.’" — As the fenate ufed the words hojiia fuccidanea^ 
it was enquired what this expreffion meant. In the 
comedy of Plautus alfo, which is called Epidkus, I 

ported of Numa, that, in order to fecure the prefervation of this 
one, he ordered a number of others to be made, fo exa^^ly re- 
fcmbling it, that the difference betwixt them could not be dif- 
tinguiftied, 

* Tranfeript, \ — This cdidl may, perhaps, be thus rendered: 

** Since Caius Julius, high prieft, has formally announced, 
that in the fan^uary of the palace the fpears of Mars have 
moved, on this fubjedt they have thus decreed — That M, An- 
tonius, the conful, (honld take care and offer the greater holliae 
to Jupiter, Mars, and fuch other of the deities as he thinks it is 
neceffary to appeafe : and if it fhall be neceffary to add any fe- 
condary viiSlims, let the god |lubigo be honoured.” 

Gronovius doubts whether the god Rubigo is here meant, or 
whether it (hould not be read Robius, which is found in Tome 
manuferipts. If this be admitted, the meaning will be, ** If 
there be any fecondary vi<5lims, let a red ox be facrificed.”— • 
There was a god honoured at Rome by the name of Rubigo, 
peculiarly worlhipped by hulbandmen, as having influence over 
corn. 


havft 
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have heard the ikme term inveftigated in thdc 
verfcs : — 

Men . — Piacularem * oportet fieri ob ftuhitiam 
tuam 

Ut meum tergum ftiiltitise tuse fiibdas Jucci^ 
daneum.^' 

But the hojii^ are called fucndaneae, the letter ac- 
cording to the nature of the compound vowel, being 
changed into /, for they are, as it were, fucr^daneas, 
for if the firft hojli^e were not deemed fatisfaftory 
and adequate, others were brought afterwards, and 
flain 5 which, after the firft were already flain, were, 
for tlie fake of expiation, fubftituted and (lain after- 
wards (Juccidehantur ) and were therefore named 
Jucctdane<£y the letter i being pronounced long. I 
underftand there are feme who make this letter in 
this word, barbaroufly, fhort. But, by the fame ver- 
bal rcafoning, thefe facrifices were named 
daneaiy which were flain the day preceding the fo- 
lemn facrifices. The hog alfo was named pra^ci-- 
danea^ which as an expiation it was cuftomary to of- 
fer to Ceres before the taking of the firft fruits, if a 
family in which a death had happened had not been 
purified, or had neglcfted any of the effential rites 
of expiation. That the hog and certain facrifices 
were named, as I have faid above, prtecidanea^ is fuf- 

* Men. — Pietcularemy &c.]— Thefe lines are thus rendered in 
Thornton’s Plautus : 

“ And muft I 

Atone then for your folly ? Shall my back 
Be'ofiered up a facred victim for it V* 

I -ficiently 
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ficfently notorious ; but what were the ferine fracU 
danca is, I believe, lefs obvious. But I have fiib- 
joined the woi^ds of Ateius Capito, from his fifth 
book de Pontificio jure. — Tiberio Coruncanio* 
pontifici maximo feriit pr^ddane^e in atriim diem 
inauguratse funt. Collegium decrevit non haben- 
dum religioni quin eo die feria: praddane^e cf- 
fent.” 

♦ 7iberius.^ — “ When Tiberius Coruncarius was pontifex 
jnaximus, the feria pr^ddanets were ordered on an unfortu- 
nate day ; but the college determined that it would not be im- 
pious to celebrate the feria priccidanca on this day.^* 


Chap. VII. 

Of an Epijlle from Valerius Prebus the grammarian^ 
addrejfed to Marcellus^ upon the aecent of i^ertain 
Carthaginian words* 

V ALERIUS Probus the grammarian was in 
his time very eminent for learning. He pro- 
nounced Hannibal \ Hafdrubal, and Hamilcar as 

* Gronovius obferves, that the laft fyllable in 

Hannibal is long, being in the oriental tongue the fame as Baal, 
from whence the Greek word In the Carthaginian 

tongue Hannibal fignihed lord of favour :** Hamilcar in like 
manner is compofed of words which import ** a ftrong prince.**^ 
Notwithftanding what is here faid, j uvenal ufes the lalt fyU 
Jable of Hannibal Ihort.— 

« Hannibal et Mantes coHina in turre marid.^^ 


with 
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>vith a circumflex upon the pcnultima, as appears 
from a letter of his written to Marcellos, in whxh he 
aflerts, that this pronunciation wa$ that of Plautus, 
Ennius, and many others of the ancients. He, how- 
ever, introduces only a lingle verfe from a compofi- 
tion of Ennius, which is called Scipic — I add 
this verfe, which is a tetrameter, where, unlefs the 
third fyllable of Hannibal’s name be circumflexed, 
the metre will be defeftive j the verfe of Ennius is 
this : — 

Qui propter Hannibalis copias ccnfiderant.’* 

* The fubjeft of this poem is prefumed to be the 

exploits of Cornelius Scipio Africanos. 


Chap. VIII. 

What Caius Fabricius /aid of Cornelius Rstfinus^ a cot 
vetous man, whom, though he hated him and was bis 
enemy, he took care to have elefled cotful. 

F abricius Lufemus was a man who had 
obtained great glory, and performed many il- 
luflrious aftions. Publius Cornelius Rufinus was 
alfo a valiant man, and a good foldier, admirably 
fkilled in military difeipline, but he was an extor- 
tioner, and miferably covetous, Fabricius neither 
liked this man, nor ufed his fricndfhip j indeed he 
hated him for his manners. But when, in very pe- 
rilous times of the commonwealth, confuls were to 

be 
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be clefted, this Rufinus follicited the confullhip, and 
as his opponents were contemptible and unwarlike 
charafters, Fabricius exerted all his influence to 
have Rufinus made confuL Many being greatly, 
aftonifhed that he fhould llrive to make that man 
conful who was a miler, and whom he perfonally 
hated ; Fabricius replied, It is not furprifing that 
I would rather be plundered tloan fold*.” This 

Rufinus, 

^ Than is, “ I would rather be plundered as an 
individual, than fold as a Have to the enemy.**— This face- 
tious reply is recorded alfo by Quintilian, with a little periphra- 
fis ; "I would rather be robbed by a citizen than fold by an 
enemy.’’— It feems a little abfurd, that the fame perfon fiiould 
be ftigmatlzed as n fordid mifer by his neighbours, and pu- 
nillied as a luxurious citizen by the magiltrate. This quota- 
tion from Cicero does not appear in any manufeript, and was 
probably not inferted by Gellius, but by fome other hand. 

We learn from this chapter the extent of the cenfor’s ofHcc. 
That fe verity, which in a riling Hate was a juft and neceffary 
meafure, as advancement was made in wealth and its coheomi- 
tant luxuries, became either ridiculous or unavailing. The mode 
of expelling a lenator was to omit his name, when the members 
of the houfe were called over. This duty originally belonged 
to the confuls, but the cenfors were exprefsly created to relieve 
them of this part of their trouble. — See Middleton’s Tra6l on 
the Roman Senate. Many examples are recorded offenators 
being expelled by the cenfors, but it was often done, as appears, 
from the dilhonourable motives of private diflike or revenge. 
The term exprefling the duty of the cenlbrs with refpefl to the 
fenate was to this cffefl.— See Cicero dc Leg.— Cenfores pro- 
brum in fenatu ne relinquiento. Is ordo vitio careto— ceteris 
fpecimen efto.” — “ Let the cenfors leai e nothing infamous in 
the fenate. Let this order be free from ftain ; let them be an 
example to the reft.” 


Wc 
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Rufiiius, when he had been twice conful, and had 
difeharged the olSce of diftator, was by Fabriciiisj 
when cenfor, expelled the fenate for his luxury* bc- 
caule he had in his houfe ten pounds weight of 
filver. But what I have mentioned as the reply 
made by Fabricius concerning Cornelius Rufinus is 
recorded in other places. M. Cicero, in his fe- 
cond book de Oratore, fays, this anfwer was given, 
not by Fabricius to others, but by Fabricius to Ru- 
finus himfelf, on his thanking him for being ap- 
pointed conful through his means. Thefe are Ci- 
cero’s words : — 

** It is a mark of acutenefs when by a trifling cir- 
cumftance or expreflfion, what is fiibtle and obfeure 
becomes illuftrated ; as when P. Cornelius, a man 
who had the charafter of a mifer and extortioner, 
but who was very valiant, and a good general, re- 
turned thanks to C. Fabricius, becaufe, though his 
enemy, he had made him conful during a great and 
formidable war, — * You have no occafion to thank 
me,’ was the reply, ^ if I had rather be plundered 
than fold.’ ” 

We learn alfo from Cicero, that it often., happened that men. 
expelled the fenatc by the cenfors for imputed crimes, were 
again reftored to their dignity, and were afterwards cenfors them- 
felvcs. 


C H A P. 
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Chap, IX. 

The proper meaning of religiofus the various Jigni- 
ficatmis to which it is applied : the words of Nu 
gidius Figulus on this fubje^f^ taken from his Com^ 
mentarks. 

N IGIDIUS Figulus, who next to M. Varro 
was, I think, the moft learned of men, in his 
eleventh book of Grammatical Commentaries, re- 
cites a verfe, from an old poem, which deferv^es to 
be remembered : — 

Religentem ^ effe oportet, religiofum nefas/' 

Whofe this verle is he does not fay, but in die 
fame place he obferves— “ This is the invariable 
purport of fuch kinds of words as vinofus, mulierofus, 
religiofus, nummofus, fignifying always the excels" of 
what is in queftion. For which reafon he was 
called religiofus who had bound himlelf by an in- 
temperate and fuperftitious regard to religion, whicfi 

• Religentem ,'] — The meaning of this verfe feems to be, « We 
ought to be attentive to the duties of religion, without being fa- 
perjftitious or, perhaps otherwife, thus — “ We ought to enter- 
tain a rational fear of the deity, and not a fuperftitious fear.*' 

® Signifying This muft be conceded with Ibme ex- 

ception.— See on this fubje^ the Adverfarii of Barthin, p. 1647. 
.(—With refped to the examples here fpecified, it is, I believe, 
true, unlefs of religiofus. This word is conftdercd as fynonymou* 
with plus by Gataker, in his Opera Critica, p* 316. 

thing 
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thing was imputed to him as a fault.” — But befitieS 
What Nigidius has faid, religiofusy by another change 
of meaning, began to be tiled for a chafte perfon; 
and one who confined himfelf by certain laws and 
limits. In like manner thefc words, which have the 
iame origin, leem to have a different fighification, 
religioft dies and religioja delubra : Hligioji dies are 
thofe which are infamous, or clogged with fome ill 
omen, on which it was not deemed expedient to 
engage in divine things, or commence any new bu- 
linefs, which days, a multitude of ignorant people 
abfurdly and falfely call nefajii^ Therefore Cicero, 
in the ninth book of his Epiftles to Atticus, fays — 

Our anceftors confidered the day of the battle of 
Allia * as more unfortunate than that when the city 
was taken, becaufe this latter calamity was the con- 
fequence of the former. The one day, therefore, is 
religiofusy the other not commonly known.*’ — But 
the lame Cicero, in his Oration about the appoint- 
ment of an accufer, ufes the expreffion of religiofa 
delubra, not as ominous and calamitous, but as full 
of dignity and veneration. But Maflbrius Sabinus, 
in his Commentaries de Indigenis, fays — RelU 
giojum is that which, on account of a certain fandlity, 
is remote and feparated from us, the word coming 
a reliquendo, as ca^rimoniae a carendo.” — According 

* This river flowed into the Tiber, at the diftance 

of about ninety miles from Rome, In this place the Roman 
legions were defeated by the Gauls, under, the command of Bren* 
BUS. Virgil, in his feventh .^neid, calls the Allia an inaufpi- 
cious name 

“ Quofque fecans infauflum interluit AUia nomcn/* 
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tb this interpretation of Sabinus, thofe temples and 
Ihrincs are relipo/a^ which are to be approached, not 
vulgarly nor raflily, but chaftely and reverently, as 
infpiring awe and veneration, and by no means to 
be profaned. Thofe days are termed religioft^ which, 
from a contrary reafon, we pals by on account of 
their being unfortunately ominous. For which rea- 
Ion Terences in his Self-tormentor, fays — Then 
by way of gift I have only — well, well : for to tell 
her 1 have nothing, I religioufly avoid.’' 

But if, as Nigidius obferves, all words of this ter- 
mination fignify excefs, and have therefore a bad 
fenle, as vinofus, mulierofus, verbofus, morofus, fa- 
mofus, why not then, ingeniofus, formofus, and offi- 
ciofus, with Ipeciofus, which come from ingenium, 
forma, officium, why not alfo difciplinofus, confili- 
ofus, vi 6 toriofus, which M. Cato has fo written ? and 
why not too, facundiofa, which Sempronius Afel- 
lio, in his thirteenth book of Annals, has thus ufcd : 

Fadta fua fpedlari oportere, non di&a, fi minus fa- 
cundiofa client f ' why, I lay, are all thefe applied, 
not in a bad but contrary fenfe, although they re- 
Ipeftively lignify excefs of that which they exprefs ? 
Is it becaufc a certain necelTary limit muft be pro- 
pofed to the words I firft adduced ? For it may be 
laid of gallantry, if excelTive and immoderate i of 
manners, if too various 5 of words, if perpetual, infi- 
nite, and obtrufive; of fame, if too great, reftlefs, and 

♦ ST — Terence, in a fubfequent paffage, ufes the term rr- 
ligiofus in a bad fenfe 

“ Ut dultse et mifera: omnes fumus 

Religiofse.*’ 

VoL. I. 


s 


invidious s 
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invidious; that they are neither praifeworthy nor 
ufcfuL But neither genius, duty, beauty, difcipline, 
counfel, viftory, nor eloquence, can be circum- 
feribed by any limits, for the greater and more ex- 
tenfive they are, by fo much the more are they 
entitled to praife^ 


Chap. X. 

fj&rf order of ejking opinions^ as obferved in the fenate^ 
Difpute in the fenate between Caius Cafar the confuh 
and Marcus Cato, who confumed the whole day in 
/peaking. 

B efore the law which is now obferved in 
holding the fenate, the order of taking the vote* 
varied'. Sometimes’ his opinion was firft alked 


■ Taking the motes *vaned,'\ — Every thing relating to the Ro- 
tnzTi fenate is accurately and elegantly mentioned by Middle- 
ton in the trad abovementioned. Originally it was the cuflom 
for the conful firft to fpeak himfelf on the fubjed introduced, 
and tlicn to afk the opinions of the fenators by name, beginning 
with thofe of the higheft rank. In the later ages of Rome, the 
eonful paid the compliment to whomfoever he thought proper. 
Gellius treats more at length on tliis head. Cook XIV. chap, vii^ 
It appears that this compliment extended only to a few of the. 
conful’s more intimate friends, or near relations, and that after- 
wards the opinions of the fenators were regularly aiked, accord- 
ing to their rank and feniority, 

wh« 
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who was firft chofcn by the Cenfbrs to the fenate ; 
fomeVimes theirs, who were the ponfuls eleft ; feme 
of the confuls, influenced by private attachment 
or conneflion, paid a cOmpliinent to fiich as they 
thought proper, by afking their fentiments firft:, 
contrary to the tifual cuftom. It was neverthelels 
obferved, that when the iifual cuftom was not fol- 
lowed, the fentiment of no perfon was alked firft* 
but of confular dignity. C. Cfefar, in the confljU 
fliip which he held jointly with M. Bibulus, is fold 
to have afked the fentiments of four only, contrary 
to the ufual cuftom. Of theie four, the firft he 
afked was M. CrafTus, but after he had betrothed 
his daughter to Cneius J^ompey, he began to put 
the queftion firft to Poinpcy. Tiro, the frcedmari 
of Cicero, relates that he a'figncd ihe reafon of diis 
to the fenate, which he affirms that he had heard 
from his patron. Tliis thing allb Capiro Ateius 
has recorded, in the book which he compofed on 
the Senatorial Office. In the fome book of Capito 
this aJfo appears: — Caius CaTar the conful,'* he 
relates, afked the opinion of M. Cato. Cato 
was unwilling that the matter in queftion ftiould be 
accomplifhed, becanfe it did not feem falutary to 
the ftate. In order to protracl the matter, he made 
a long oration, and was taking up the whole day in 
fpeaking. It was the privilege of every fenaror, 
when afked his opinion, to lay on every fubjedb 
whatever he pleafed*, and as long as he liked. 

Crefor 

* lyhau-ver he plen/ai ,"] — Unlike the cuftom wifel/ eftabliHicd 
xn our houfes of parliament, a fenator of ancient Rome, when 

You I, S 2 called 
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C«far the conful called the iiielfenger and ordered 
Cato, as he did not ‘make an end, to be feized whilft 
Ipeaking, and carried to prifbn; The ftnate rofe, 
and accompanied Cato to the prifoni This excit- 
ing an odium, Caefar defifted> and ordered Cato to 
be difeharged/* 

tailed u^on to deliver his opinion, might leave the fuhjefl in 
queflion, and expatiate as he pleafed upon any other. This is 
alTerted, as well by our author as by Tacitus : “ Lkere patri- 
bus quotiesjus fententia: dicendae accepilTcnt, quae vellent expri- 
mere, relationemque in ea poAulare.”**— Ann. 13, 14.— The fe- 
nators were allowed, whenever they had the power of declaring 
their opinions, to introduce whatever they thought proper, and 
to require a dilcuilion of it. 

5 The word in Latin is viator, which feetns in 

every refpe£t to correfpond with what we underftand by mef* 
fenger. Perhaps I might with equal propriety have tranflated 
viator by apparitor, or fummoner, for which latter word we 
have the authority of Shakfpeare. The great men of Rome, rc- 
fiding at their villas, kept Jihefc viatores or meflengers to come for 
them when any quellion of particular importance was debated. 
Many examples are recorded in. the Roman hiftorians, befidea 
the prefent, of tJie time which ought to have been employed in 
ferious deliberation about the welfare of the ftate, being con- 
fumed in ufelefs and impertinent fquabbles among the fenators. 
Happy would it be, perhaps, if the fenators of modem linaea 
were always free from funilar imputations. 


Ch At. 
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C H A F« XL 

Certain more r^ned ohfervations of Ariftoxenus upon 
Pythagoras i with Jome Jimilar remarks of Plutarch 
on the fame JuhjeSl. 

A n opinion equally ancient and falfe progref* 
lively prevailed, that Pythagoras the philolb- 
pher did not eat animal food’; that he alfo ab- 
ftained from beans, in Greek xv»fAog, The poet 
Callimachus was of tliis opinion — Not to touch 


• Animal foQd.'l-^’Every pardcular which has been recorded 
of the life of Pythagoras, either interefting in itfelf, or of any 
importance to morals or to men, will be found in Dr. Enfield’s 
ufeful Hillory of Philofophy. Among other extraordinary things 
told of this wonderful man, it is faid, that he once prevented 
an ox fiom eating beans by wMfpering in its car. It is very 
probable, that the founder of a fe£i, anxious to diftinguilh him* 
fell; and to fet ^part his difeiples from the reil of mankind, 
ihonld enjoin them many peculiarities, which, if reafon does not 
difapprove, it cannot poilibly admire ; and, indeed, fome of 
extravagance, which the vulgar and uninformed might revere as 
effe^ of extraordinary wifdoro. But it will not be aflerted, 
that a fuperlor mind, like that of Pythagoras, intended any 
thing more by fbrBfS^g certain articles of food, than to incul* 
cate the necedity and the advantage of fyflematic temperance* 
Bayle is of opinion, that the authority and ailertioa of Arif* 
toxenus, as here recorded, is of no great weight, k is certain 
(fee Herodotus, Book lb) that the ^Egyptians fcrupuloufly ab* 
ftained from beans, and it is equally notorious that Pythagoras 
bprrowed many of his ideas and dogmas from the ./Egyptians, 
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beans, nor to eat of any thing having blood % as 
Pythagoras has commanded, fo do 1.” 

Agreeably to the fame opinion, Cicero in his firft 
book of Divination has thefe words : — 

** Plato dircfts to go to fleep with the body fo 
circumftanced that the mind may be free from per- 
turbarion or delufion. For which reafon it was fup- 
pofed that the Pythagoreans were forbidden to eat 
beans, becaufe this food has a certain windy quality 
injurious to thofe who feek mental compofiire.*" — 
Thus far Cicero ; but Ariftoxenus the miiiician, who 
was vrry curious with refjoeft to ancient literature, and 
a difcipie of Ariftotle, in the book which he has left 
concerning Pythagoras, affirms that this philofo- 
pher ufed no vegetable more frequently than beans, 
becaufe this food gradually relieved the bowels. I 
have added the words of Ariftoxenus : — Pytha- 
goras greatly preferred beans to other kinds of 

• Halving The reading of this paffage has been dif- 

puled. Bentley recommends the reading of without 

life, or not having life, and other commentators vindicate va- 
rious readings. Gronovius ridicules the reading of Bentley, 
and recommends awsva-rov, Emeftus, with greater plaufibility, 
would read u^turx, non animalia. 

3 jirffioxenus.]->-^T}as writer was not only excellent with re- 
(pedl to mulica! accompliftiments, but he wrote various books on 
jnifcellaneous fubj efts. —See Athenacus, Book XIV. I before 
©bferved, that Bayle treats the opinion of Ariftoxenus on the 
fubjeft with fome contempt; and whoever wiflies to fee the 
©pinions of v.i.rioi|s learned men on the fubjeft difeufted in this 
chapter, will do well to confult Bayle, at the article Pythagoras. 
According to Snidas, Ariftoxenus was the author of 453 vo- 
lumes ; he lived in the time of Alexander the Great. His trea- 
tife on muftc was republifhed by Meurfms. 

oulfe. 
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piiUc, as being of an aftive and purgative quality; 
fae therefore particularly ufed it/’ 

The lame Ariftoxenus relates, that he lived much 
upon very young pigs and kids. This he appears 
to have karncd' from Xenophilus, the intimate 
friend of Pythagoras, and from certain others who 
were advanced in years, and lived not long after the 
age of Pythagoras. What he fays of animals is 
confirmed by Alexis % in the comedy which is 
called the Life of Pythagoras. As to his not eat- 
ing beans, the caufe of the miftake feems to be 
a verfe of Empedocles, of the Pythagorean feA, to 
this cffefl: : — 

Oh miferable, moft miferabk men, keep yoin* 
hands from beans.” 

Many have thought that KvtKfAog there meant only 
pulfe i but they who have examined the verfes of 

♦ — This poet has been mentioned already the fe- 

cond book ; of the comedy here alluded to, two fragments only 
remain. They arc found in the l^xcerpta of Grotius. I fubjoin 
them, as they feem pertinent as to the fubjeft of this chapter, 
and foemingly apply to the peculiarities of the Pythagoream 

** Vfji,oy 

Beti^v xat 

(Take) a cup of pure water, if you diiak it crudt 
It will be harih and unpalatable.’* 

** B* pmjuitwt dta-iT$»y, pvirofp 

Piyoft CHtivruiP, ffrvyi/orvT* KKova-my,** 

•* It was ncceflary to endure for a time want of foed, iildt, 
Cold, fxlence, forrow, and not walking,” 

AXovMSi* &ems to have no diHinft figai£cation from 

S .4 £mpedocle» 
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Empedocles with more diligence and fagacity fay, 
that in this paffage the word fignifics tefticulu and 
that they, according to the Pythagorean cuftom, 
were by an occult and fymbolic meaning called 
kuami, becaufe of a prolific and’ generative nature. 
From which latter property, Empedocles in this 
verfe does not wifh to deter men from eating 
beans, but from indulgence of cxceffive venery. 
Plutarch alfo, a man of great authority as a teacher, 
in the firft book which he wrote on Homer, af- 
firms, that Ariftotle wrote the fame thing of the Py- 
thagoreans, that they did not abftain from eating 
animals, but only from a fmall part of them. — The 
words of Plutarch, as the matter is curious^ are 
here fubjoined : — 

Ariftotle fays that the Pythagoreans abftained 
from the private parts, the heart, the fea urchin, 
and certain fimilar things, ufing all others indiferi- 
minately/* 

Bi!t Plutarch in his Sympofiacs afferts, that the 
Pythagoreans abftained from certain fifties. It is 
nocorioub that Pythagoras himfclf was accuftomed to 
fay, that he was originally Euphorbus^ Theft 
things, therefore, are more remote than what Clear- 
chus and Dicaearchus have handed down to mc-r 

* Euphorhiu."] — This is ridiculed by Tertullian, but is af- 
firmed with much folemnity by Diogenes Laertius, and the Scho- 
liaft to Apollonius i^hodius. The aiTertion is adduced by va- 
rious writers on the Aibjedl, to prove that Pythagoras owe4 
piuch of his reputation to impofture, for why, it is a£ked, did he 
pretend to thefe, and fimilar wonders, but that he might more 
eafily impofe upon die sedulity of an ignoiani and fuperfiitiput 
people ? 


moryi 
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rriory, that he was afterwards Pyrandcr, then Calli- 
clea, then a courtezan of very beautiful alpeft, 
whofc name was Alee. 


Chap, XII. 

Cenjorial marks and animadverjions found in ancient 
numents, worthy of remembrance. 

I F any one permitted his land to run to wafte, 
and did not plough or keep it in order, or if 
any one had neglefted his trees or vineyard, it was 
not with impunity 5 it fell within the cenfor’s au- 
thority, and the cenfors degraded him. Alfo, if any 
Roman knight had a horfe out of condition, or un- 
feemly to look on, he was fined for impolitia, 
which is the fame as if you were to fay incuria, or 
want of care. There are good authorities for both 
thefe circumftances, and M. Cato has frequently at- 
tefted them. 

The proper and original jurifdifUon of the eenfors Teems to 
have been intended to extend to the immoralities, extravagance, 
and vices of the citizens. This they were authorized to do, 
without refpedi of rank or fortune, and they folemnly fwore to 
difeharge their duty without partiality. But, after ail, it feems, 
that the punilhmeut of the cenfors did not extend very far, nor 
was it confidered as of very ferious importance ; it was often re- 
filled, and often revenged. It might always be removed by an 
appeal to the people, if unjufily infiifled; and it does not appear 
to have endured beyond the limits of the cenfor’s year of office. 
A cenfor, who undertook to expel Metellus from the fenate, was 
by him, when tribune, ordered to be thrown from the Tarpeian 

rock. 
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itjck, whkh punilhtncnt would certainly have been infiidcd, if 
the other tiibunes had not refcued the viftim from the wrath of 
their colleague. This, however, it muft be acknowledged, was a 
fa£l which happened a long time after the firft creation of the of- 

Ice. 


Chap. XIIL 

ITbe Jomds of flutes^ made in a particular manner ^ can 
cure thoje affii5led with the Jciatica. 

I T has been credited by many, and has been 
handed down to memory, that when the pains of 
the feiadea are moft fevere, they will be affuaged by 
the foft notes of a flute player. I have very lately 
read, in a book of Tbcophraftus, that the melody of 
the flute, (kilfully and delicately managed, has power 
to heal the bites of vipers. The fame is related in 
a book of Democritus, which is entitled Of 
Plagues and Peftilential Diforders."’ In this he fays, 
that the melody of flutes is a remedy for many hu- 
man complaints. So great is the fympathy betwixt 
the bodies and the minds of men, and betwixt the 
maladies and rcinedies of mind and body. 

Chap* 

On perufing this chapter, theltalian remedy of mulical foundf 
for the bite of the tarantula will occur to every reader. How 
great, or how particular the fympathy may be betwixt the bo* 
dily organs of men and the aHe^ions communicated to tho 
brain, by the means of the auditory nerves, is a queflion much 
too fubtle for my capacity to inveftigate. One limple operation 
M haiKiony ibaats cajwibk of obvious and fatiafa^ory cxplana- 
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Chap. XIV. 

Anecdote of Hofiilius Manchms the ^diky and MamiHa 
the courtezan : the words of the decree of the tribunes 
to whom Mamilia appealed. 

A S I was reading the ninth book of the Conjec- 
tures of Ateius Capito on Public Decifions, I 
met with a decree of the tribunes full of ancient 
gravity. I therefore remembered it; it was upon 
this occafion, and to this purport. — A. Hoftilius 
Mancinus was curule ajdile. He fummoned Ma- 
milia the courtezan before the people, becaiife he 

tion. Agitation of mind will often occasion, and always in- 
creafe, the difeafe called fever, and indeed many other com- 
plaints to which the body is liable. As far as mental agita* . 
tion is concerned, moft men muft have felt that it is in the power 
of foft and tender mufic to foothc and compofe it. The cure of 
the bite of the tarantula by mufic is not enough authenticated : 
whatfeems moft difficult to be comprehended is, that the fame 
kind of mufic is not always fuccefsful ; one perfon requires eiie 
inftrument, and one another.— See Mead on poifonsv— To all 
perfons thus affeaed quick mufic is, however, indifpenfable. The 
doaor obferves, that no one was ever known to be cured by 
flow or penfivc harmony. The curious reader will find two ex- 
traordinary anecdotes of fevers cured by mufic, which had no 
conneftion (apparently) with the wounds ef poifonous animals, 
in the 23d volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine; and the 
lover of poetry has a beautiful deicription of the eifedts of muf- 
itc in exciting the pafiions of rage and love in Dryden’s ode, — 
See alfo Bayle, article Gondxmel, where many entertaining 
anecdotes of the various effedis of muiiipl founds arc recorded. 

MW 
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was wounded from her apartment* by a ftone in 
the night, and he fliewed the wound which the ftonc 
had made* Mamilia appealed to the tribunes of the 
people. To them Ihc related, that Mancinus came 
’CO her houfe at an unfeafonable hour ; fhe was not at 
liberty to receive him into her apartments 5 and, on 
lus endeavouring violently to break in, he was re- 
pelled with ftones. The tribunes decreed that the 
aedile was properly driven from the place, where he 
ought not to have appeared with a garland \ They 
alfo prevented the aedile from appealing to the 
people. 

Chap. 

’ Apcartment^\-^\it word, in the edition of Gronovius, is ta- 
biilato ; it is read in other places ambulacro, which Solinus ad 
Salmafium correfts to ambulatu, which would iignify, as he 
walked along. 

^ With agtirUtnd,'\^^^hsx is, with marks of intemperance. 
For in a drinking party it was always cuftomary to wear gar*- 
lands, as appears perpetually in the claflic writers. The aedile 
was allb guilty of another impropriety. It was particularly the 
province and duty of his office to regulate tayems and houles of 
ill fame. Seneca, in his trad De Vita Feata, calls brothels, by 
an elegant periphraiis, loca sdilem metuenda, plades fearing 
the aedile. And yet in the Afinaiia of Plautus, Argyfippus 
threatens Ckaereta the bawd, that he will prefer a complaint 
againil her ad ties viros. The tres viri appear to have been a 
kind of fuperior watch, who took care of the ftreets by night. 
Ovid tells us, that at an early period of life he was eleded tQ 
this office 

I>eque viris quondam pars tribus una fui.’* 

The particular condition and circumftanccs of courtezans ^m?^ 
retrices) at Rome, is explained at length by Briffonius, in his 
learned book Dc veteji Ritu Nuptiarvun ct Jure Cpnnubi- 

oruixK 
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Chap. XV. 

Defence of an opinion in Sallujl^s bijlory^ which bis 
enemies cenfure with violence and maligmty. 

T H E dcgance of Salluft’s ftyle, and his care i|i 
conftrufting and giving a new turn to his ex- 
preffions, has excited much invidioufnefs; and many^, 
even of fuperior minds, have bufied themfelves to dif- 
cover and point out blemiflies, carping at him with 
an equal degree of ignorance and malignity. There 
are certainly fome things deferving reprehenfion, as, 
that paffage in the hiftory of Catiline, which carries 
the appearance of neglcft and hafte. — It is this 

To me, indeed, although an equal reputation 
by no means attends the writer and performer of ac- 
tions, it feems in the firft degree difficult to record 
exploits. Firft, becaufe the ftyle fliould be equal 
to the fubjedt ; fecondly, becaufe, when you point 
out faults, many will think you influenced by male- 
volence and envy. When you expatiate on the 
great valour and glory of the good, whatever any 
one thinks he himfelf could do, he hears with com- 

orutn. It appears that courtezans were obliged formally to 
^ve their names, and intimate their profeffion, at the «dile*s 
hottie or office,— See a carious paflage in Tacitus ; ** Veftilia, 
praetoria ffimilia genita, licentiam Aupri apud ^diles vulgave- 
rat, more inter vctercs recepto.”— VelBlia, born of a patrician 
^mily, had made known her profeffion at the sediles, accordihg 
to a cuftom of our anceilors.” 


placcncy ; 
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placcncy; all beyond this, he deems feigned and 
falfe.” 

He propofed, they objeft, to relate the caules 
why it appeared difficult to record exploits; but 
firft, without relating any caufe, he makes complaints. 
For it does not feem to be a caufe why hillory 
fhould be a difficult work, that they who read, either 
falfcly interpret what is written, or do not believe 
it to be true. The expreflion, they fay, of difficulty 
is liable and obvious to mifinterprctation ; becaufe 
that which is difficult, is fo from the difficulty of 
the work itfelf, not from the miftaken opinions 
of others. This is what thefe malevolent objeftors 
urge. But Salluft ufcs the word arduunty not for 
what is difficult only, but what the Greeks call 
and ^aXivovy which is not difficult alone, 
but troublefonrie, inconvenient, and intraftable, with 
the meaning of which words the expreffion of Sal- 
Juft abovementioned is perfectly confiftcnt. 

C H A 1^. 


The Hyle of Sallull: cxcrcifcd the critical figacity of many 
writers, both in ancient and modern times, 'fhe elegant Afinius 
PolUo reprehended him as too fond of old and obfcletc words. 
— Sec Suetonius. — From which imputation he is again ably vin- 
dicated by Bayk. — See the article Raynaud. — Again, Dr» 
Blair, in his ledlures, aiiinns of Salluii, that he attended more to 
the elegance of his narrative, than to the unfolding of fecrct 
caufes and fprings. It is, perliaps, a more ferious accufation 
againft him, that he, who in his writings declaimed againft im- 
morality and vice, was himfclf a very profligate chara£ler. H# 
w^as folemnly accufed of adultery before the praetor, and feverely 
rcpt*ehendcd by the cenfor in a fall fenate for his profligacy. 
The of Ur* Gibbon on thia is iboKnvhat Angu- 

lar;- 
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Chap. XVI. 

Of certain words declined by Varro and Nigidius^ cm^ 
trary to the ujual cufiom : Jome examples of the fame 
kind from the ancients, 

W E find that M. Varro> and P. Nigidais, 
the moft learned of the Romans, invariably 
faid and wrote fcnatuis, domuis, and fluftuis, which 
is the genitive cafe, regularly from fenatus, domus» 
and fiuftusj whence in like manner they faid, fe- 
natui, domui, fludtiii, &:c. This verfc alfo of Te- 
rence, the comic poet, is in the older books thus 
written - 

Ejus anuis opinor caufa quae eft mortua.** 

Some of the old grammarians have wlflied to 
ftrengthen this their authority by thus reafoning j— 
that every dative cafe lingular, ending in if not like 
the genitive Angular, this latter is formed by adding 

The hiftorian Salluft, who tifefuUy pra 6 lifed the vice* 
which he has fo eloquently cenfured, employed the plunder of 
Numidia to adorn his palace and his gardens on the Quirinal 

m\:* 

Whatever his vices may have been, to which I make alia- 
lion with regret, the cliara£ler of Salluft as a writer ftanda far 
above my praife, and his writings will continue to be read with 
admiration and inftrudlion, as long as a combination of ftrength 
with elegance flrall be conlidercd as the excellence of hiftorical 
compofition.— « From this rank,’’ to borrow an cxprelfion of 
Bhilippus Carolus, « which he has always enjoyed, there cxift 
90 cenfors who have power to remove him.” 
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aspatri^ patrisj duel, duds j caedi, aedis. When, 
therefore, they urge in the dative cafe, we fay, huic 
ienatui, the genitive (ingular from this, is not lenatus 
•but fenatuis. But all do not allow that in the dative 
cafe it ought to be fenatui rather than fenatu ; as 
Lucilius in this cafe ufes vidu and anu, not vidui 
and anux 

Quod fumptum atque epulas vidu praeponia 
honefto/* 

In another place he fays, anu noceo, Virgil alfo, 
in the dative cafe ufes alpedu, not alpedui— 

Teque alpedu nc fobtrahe noftro*” 

And in the Georgies— 

Quod ncc concubitu indulgent.” 

Caius Caefar allb, whofe authority refpeding the 
Latin language is very great, fays in his Anti-Cato 
— Unlus arrogantise, fuperbiaeque, dominatuque.” 
Alfo in his third Oration againft Dolabclla— “ Ibi 
ifti quorum in asdibus fanilque pofita et honor i erant 
ct ornatu.” Likewile in his books on analogy, he 
thinks all words of this kind are to be written 
without the u 

Perpetual examples of this ufage of the ablative of the fourth 
^fclcnilon« inftead of the dative, occur in Virgil, Cicero, Cafar, 
and the beft Latin writers. Rutgurfius has collefted the tabula 
of this Nigidius, and illudrated them with notes. Cafar cer- 
tainly wrote two books againft Cato ; his books of analogy are 
mentioned by Suetonius, but no fragments of tlie works here alt 
luded to remain. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XVII. 

Of the nature of certain particles whkhy prefixed to 
verbs y appear to become long rjoithout elegance or pro^ 
prietyy difctffed by various injianccs and argmnents. 

T N the eleventh of Lucilius are thefe verfcs 

Scipiadse magno improbus objiciebac Afcl- 
lus 

Luftrum illo cenfore malum infelixque fuIlTe.*' 

1 have heard many read objiciebat with the o long, 
which they fay they do to {)referve the metre. The 
fame has alfo in another place — 

Et jam ' 

Conjicere in verfus diftum praeconis volebam 
Granl.'* 

Here alfo the firft: prepofition of the verb is long, 
for the fame reafon. Again, in his fifteenth— 

Subjicit hinc humilem et fufferftus pofteri- 
orem." 

They read fubjiclt with the u long, becaufe in an 
heroic verfe the firft fyllable cannot properly be 
Ihort. Thus, in the Epidicus of Plautus they pro- 
nounce con as a long ly liable : — 

Age nunc jam, orna te, Epidice, et pallium in 
collum conjice.'* ^ 

VoL. I. T ^have 
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I have alfo heard fubjicit in Virgil pronounced long 
by many. — 

“ Et jam Parnafia laurus 
Parva fub ingcnti matris ft fubjicit umbra/* 

But neither nor the prepofition Jub^ have the 
nature of a long fyllable, nor indeed con^ unlefs 
when fuch letters follow it as are found in the words 
conjiituit and confecit ; or when the letter n is cut 
offi as Sallufl: fays, coopertus facinoribui .'* — But in 
thcfe inflanccs which I have adduced, the metre 
may be and thefe prepofitions not made 

barbaiouily long, for in thefe words the fecond 
letter Ihould be written, not with one but two ii« 
For the word to which the above-mentioned par- 
ticles are prefixed, is not icto but jacioy and does 
not make the perfect icit but jecit. This, being 
compounded of the letter a, changes a into /, as 
in the words injilio and incipioy and thus has the 
force of a confonant. For which reafon this fyl- 
lable, pronounced a little broader and longer, does 
not fuffer the nrft fyllable to be ihort, but makes it 
long by pofition, and therefore the meafiire of the 
verfe, and the regularity of the pronunciation, re- 
mains. What I have faid, tends to fhew that in 
this paflage of the fixth book of Virgil — 

Eripe me his invidbe mails, aut tu mihl terrain 

Injice— ’* 

injice is to be pronounced and written as above- 
mentioned, unlefs any one Ihould be fo perverfc 
as in this word alfo to make the prepofition in long, 
for the fake of the metre. In obicibus^ therefore^ 
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We afk by what reafon the 0 is made long, fincc 
this word is deduced from tlie verb oblcio, and 
is by no means fimilar to motus, derived from 
movco, where the 0 is pronounced long. I re- 
member that Sulpicius Apollinaris, a man of pro- 
found erudition, pronounced obicis and obicibus 
with the 0 fhort, and fo ufed to read this paffage in 
Virgil 

Qua vi maria aka tumefcant 
Obicibiis ruptis.'’ 

But the letter /, which as I remarked ought to be 
double in the word, he pronounced a little fuller 
and longer. It is confiftent, therefore, that 
which is compounded as chicesy fliould be pro- 
nounced witli the u fliort* Ennius, in his tragedy 
called Achilles, ulcs Juhices for the high parts of the 
air beneath the firmament, in thefe verfes : — 

fc p^j. ^gQ cieum fublimes fubices, humidus 
Unde oritur imberfonitu f?cvo et fpiritus.’* 

Yet you will hear many read this with the u long. 
This very word is ufed by M* Cato with another 
prepofition, in the oration he made concerning his 
confulHiip Ita hos fert ventus ad priorem Py- 
renseum quos projicit in altiim;’' and Pacuviuslike- 
wife, in his Chryfes— PromontoriUm cujus linguam 
in altum projicit/* 


The lines which are in the beginning of tliis chapter convey 
no dcfpicable pun— literally tranflated they haVe this meaning 

T a “ 
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** The iliupid Afellus obyeded to the great Scipio> that when 
he was cenfor 

The luftrum was bad, and inaufpicious*” 

• Afellus was the cognomen of the Sempronian family, and Sem.- 
pronius Afeliio was tribune of the people, and wrote an account 
of the Numantinc war, which was conduced by Publius Scipio 
Africanus. But Afellus alfo means an afs : Lucilius may there- 
fore be underflood to mean, “ A great afs objefted to Scipio, &c.*^ 
-—The jell is faid to have been Scipio’s own. Afellus was 
boafling of fomething he had done; when Scipio ohferved, 
** Agas Afellum,” that is, “ You aflcd libc Afellus,’* or like an 
afs. 

The cenfors took a furvey of the people every five years, on 
which occafion tliey performed a folemn lullration, or facrifiefe of 
expiation for the people; whence the word Juflrum was ufed to 
fignify a term of hve years. 

The fubjed matter of this long chapter, Carolus obferves, 
may be conveyed in very few words. — The prepofltions ob, 
con, fub, in, are naturally fhort, but arc by many of the old! 
wiitersv ufed long. 


Chap. XVIIL 

Some things of Africanus the Elder taken from biforjy 
worthy of notice, 

H O \V much Scipio Africanus the Elder * ex- 
celled in the fplcndor of his virtues ; of how 
lofty and dignified a mind, atid of how great confi- 
dence 

* The anecdotes here recorded of this illuflrious charader 
convey a folemn and important leilbn. We firft learn, that the 
iniirmities of mankind have been much the fame in all ages, and 

‘ in 
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cknce in himfelf he was, is evident from a multitude 
of his fayings and exploits. Among which are 
thefe two examples of his boldnefs and vaft fupe- 
riority When M, Naevius, a tribune of the people; 
publicly accufed him, and affirmed that he had re- 
ceived money from king Antiochus, that peace 
might be made with him in the name of the Romaa 

in all forms of government. The fplendour of Sciplo’s vic- 
tories, and the advantages which he obtained for his country, 
could not proted him from the murmurs of the envious, and 
calumnies of the mean. We learn alfo, that there is no fccurity 
a^ainll injury or reproach, but the confeioufnefs of integrity and 
virtue 

J uftum ei tenacem propohti virum 
Non civium ardor praya jubentium. 

Non vultus inftantis tyranni 
Mcnti quatit folida, neque auftei 
Dux inquieta* turbidus AdiiaJ 
Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus ; 

Si fraftus illabatur orbis 
Impayidum ferient ruinse.'' 

See alfo the fame poet in another place :Tr- 

** Hie murus aheneus edo 
Nil confeire fibi, nulla pallefccre culpa/' 

The fails here recorded are found alfo, with little vaiiaiion, 
in Livy, and in V alerius Maximus. 

The ufual mode of dividing plunder taken in war, as it pre- 
vailed amongll the primitive and jnore virtuous Romans, wa? 
this As it was collciled by the foIJiers it was given into the 
cuftody of thequaeftor; it was his duty afterwards to diftribute it 
again amongil the irOops. It was neverthclcfs in the power of 
the generals to reward particular inJividu.iis and exploits, of 
which, however, he might Ik? obliged. to render fubrcqucRi ^c- 
coijpt. 

T3 proplci 
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people, 6n milder and more acceptable conditionSy 
with other criminal imputations, unworthy of fo great 
a man; Scipio, after a fhort preface, which the 
glory and dignity of his life demanded — Ro- 
imaris,'^ faid he, I remember this to be the day, 
when the Carthaginian Hannibal, the greateft op~ 
pofer of our power, was overcome in a mighty 
battle by my arms, in Africa ; when I obtained for 
you a peace, and a vifiory beyond your hopes. Let 
us not, theri, be ungrateful to the gods, but let us 
leave this fellow here, and inftantly go and return 
thanks to almighty Jupiter.” Having faid this, he 
turned about, and proceeded towards the capitol. 
On which, the whole affembly^ who had met to de- 
cide on Scipio’s condpft, leaving the tribune, fol- 
lowed Scipio to the capitol, and from thence ac- 
companied him to his houfe with joy and folemn 
acclamations. 

There is faid alfo to be an oration fpoken by Scipio 
on this occafion ; but they who doubt its authen- 
ticity do not deny that, thefe were the words of 
Scipio, which I have mentioned. There is another 
memorable aiSion related of him: — Two popular 
tribunes, whofe names were Paetiliiis, induced, as it 
is faid, by M. Cato, the enemy of Scipio, to harafs 
and accufe him, infifted with great vehemence in 
the fenate, that he Ihould give an account of the 
money of Antiochus, and of the plunder which he 
had taken in that war. He had been lieutenant tQ 
his brother S. Scipio Afiaticus, imperator in that 
province. Then Scipio, rifing, produced ^ bopk 
^ ' from 
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from his bofom and affirmed, that every particu- 
lar, both of the money and all the plunder, was 
contained in that book. They infifted that it 
fliould be read aloud, and depofited in the treafury.* 
That I will not do,’* faid he, nor will I fo infult 
myfclf.** He then, in the prefence of them all, tore 
the book in pieces ; being heinouny offended that he, 
to whom the republic owed its glory and preferva- 
tion, Ihould be called upon to account for money 
and plunder taken in war. 

* From his bofom. toga, when held up by the left hand, 
made a kind of pocket at the breaft, in which any thing might 
he kept, Turnebus has a chapter in his Adverfaria on this par- 
ticular word, iinus, but it fcenis more lubtle than fuisfa^lory. 


C H A P. XIX. 

IVhat M, VafTOy in his Logiftorienmy wrote on rejirain-- 
ing children in their food, 

I T appears from experience, that children, if in- 
dulged with excefs of food, or of fieep, become 
dull, fo as to have the ftupifying ejffcds of a le- 
thargy, and chat their bodies do not attain a proper 
degree of fize or flrength. Many phyficians and 
philofophcrs have faid this, as well as M. Varro in 
his Logifloricum, which is entitled Capys, or the 
Education of Children.'' 

This obfervation, with refpc^l. to the food of children, fecni^> 
too plain to be cQntro^ crtcd. The book of Varro here men- 
T A. tioned 
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tioned is loft. It is called Catas by fome, and Cato by others. 
In the firft ftage of children the mother’s milk feems both the 
moft natural and proper food; fome excellent remarks on the 
general management of children, particularly as to what refpefts 
their diet, will be found in " Letters to Married Women,” writ- 
ten, I believe, by a Pr. Smith. 


Chap. XX. 

Unjeajonahle jefters were cogni%ahle by the cenjors : 
they even deliberated on funijhitig one who yawned 
in their prejence, 

A mong the feverltlcs of the cenfors, thefe 
three examples are recorded of their ex- 
treme rigour of difeipline ; One is this ; — the cenfor 
exafted a foiemn oath concerning wives ; it w^as thus 
exprefied — “ You, from your mind, have you a 
wife — A certain jeering, vulgar and ridiculous 
fellow was about to take this oath, thinking this a 
fair opportunity for a jeft; when, as ufual, the cen- 
fpr faid, You, according to your mind*^ have 


* To your mind."] — Ex animi tui fentertia.”— This was a 
particular form of exprelTibn. The cenfor aftced the quellion in 
this manner — Anfwer me truly, have you a wife?”— The 
jeftcr perverts this, which, literally interpreted, is « According 
to your mind, have you a wife?”—** I have a wife,” fays he^ 
« but not according to my mind.” 

Jt was the duty of the cenfors to encoumge marriage ; upon 
young unjnarii^d men a fort of fine wm imposed, wliich w^. 
. called 
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you a wife « I have,” lays he, « a wife truly^ 
but by no means to my mind/' — Then the cenfor, 
becaufe he had been unfeafonably facetious, degraded 
him, and afligned as the reafon this fciirvy jeft 
fpoken in his prefence. Another infta;>ce of the 
fevere difcipline of this office is this : — There was. 
a deliberation about fining a man, who being called 
by his friend before the cenfors, whilft expelling 
their decifion yawned^ clearly and aloud ; and he was 
about to be fined, this being confidered as a proof of 
an indolent and carelefs temper, and of a rude and 
impertinent confidence : but when he fwore that 
his yawning was relucflant and involuntary, and' 
that he was affiidled with the difeafe termed the 
gapes ', he was acquitted of his deftined fine. 

Scipio Africanus, the brother of Paulus, 
latcs both tlicfe {lories in the oration which he 
made to the people when cenfor, exhorting them to 
imitate the manners of their anceftors. A third 
example of feverity is recorded by Sabinus Maf- 
furius, in his feventh book of Memorials : — When 
Publius Scipio Nafica and M. Popilius were cen- 
fors, and were taking the cenfus of the knights, 
they perceived a horfe lean and ill-conditioned, 
whilft its mafter appeared to be both well fed and 
welldrcffed. — ^ How happens it,' they afkcd, ^ that 

called “ ass uxorium the firil queflion, therefore, propoTed to 
each man as he appeared before the cenfor was, " Are yoa 
married 

^ Ofcedo .'\ — This word, which I h*ive rendered ‘ the gapes,* is 
by fome thoqght to mean an ulcerated mouih, — Sec the Adver- 
saria of Turnebus. 


you 
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you are in fo much better plight than your horlc ?•' 
— ^ Becaufc/ he replied, * I take care of myfelfi 
whilft my horfe is under the care of my vile Have 
Statius.’ — The anfwer was not deemed fufHciently 
refpeftful, and they degraded him according to cuf- 
tornd’ — Statius is a fervile name, and many flaves 
among the ancients were fo called. Ca^ciliiis, the 
writer of comedies, was a celebrated Have, and was 
firft called Statius ^ j afterwards this was made a cog- 
nomen, and he was named Cxcilius Statius. 

’ StatiusS\-^lt is alfo imagined by fome tliat Papinius Sta- 
tius the poet was originally of a fervile condition. 

The office of ceufor, with all the rigour of its ancient difei' 
pline, wasS endeavoured to be revived by the emperor Decius, 
in the perfon of Viilcrian, but in vain. The reader, perhaps, 
will be pleafed to fee what Mr, Gibbon remarks on tliis ve- 
nerable office 

“ A cenfor may maintain, he never can rellore, the morals 
cf a flate. It is impoffible for fucli u magidrate to exert his 
authority with benefit, or even with efiei^l, unlels he is fuj'iportcJ 
by a quick fenfe of honour and virtue in the minds of the people, 
by a decent reverence for the public opinion, and by a train of 
ufeful prcjudiccj, combating on the fide of national manners. 
Jn a period when thofe principles are anniliilated, rlie cenforial 
jurifdi^ion mud either fink into empty pageantry, or be con- 
verted into a partial indrument of vcxiuicu.> opprcffioii,” 

'I’he obfervatioiis of Moiitcfquicu on the office of cenfor me 
very valuable. 


BOOK 
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BOOK V. 


Chap. I. 

'^he fhikifopher Mufonius cenfures the commendationji 
paid to a philojopher when Jpeaking^ hy loud aeclama-- 
tions and notfy compliments, 

I HAVE heard, that Mufonius ’ the philofophcr 
ufed to make this remark, " When a philo* 
fophcr encourages, advifes, perfuades or reprehends, 
,or difcuITes any thing of philofophic difcipline, if 
they who hear liim pour out trite and vulgar 
praifcs without any reflraint or delicacy, if they cry 
out% and are , extravagantly affccfled by his face- 
tious 

? Miffunius ,'] — There were two eminent men of this nam'*. 
One is mentioned hy Philoilratus, in his life of Apolloniur3, the 
other lived in the time of Julian. It is the former to whom 
Gcllius alludes. Fliiloilratus fays, that his love of plulofophjr 
involved him in dilgrace and punifhment. ‘ 

^ If the\ cry Qut .'\ — The different modes which the moft po- 
liflied among men adopt to teftify their approbation of an elo- 
quent fpeaker, feem in a jnanner to defy the powers of reafon 
and argument to explain. Our Englilli word applaud comes 
from the Latin word plaudo, which iignifics to dap tiie hands, 
^'his was the manner in which the Romans teflified their appro- 
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tious cxprcffions, his method of difcourfe, and parti- 
cular repetitions, then you may know that the one 
has Ipoken, and the other liftened, without cfFeft ; 
the fpeaker being rather a trumpeter than a philo- 
fophcr. The mind,” fays he, of one who hears a 

philofopher, 

bation of what palTed in the theatre, which is forcibly intimated 
by Cicero, in one of his letters to Atticus. — “ Populum Ro- 
manum manus fuas non in defendenda republica fed in plau- 
dendo confumere.”---" The Roman people wear out their hands 
not in deiendi«g their country, but in clapping 

Miiton deferibes the approbation with which the fpeech of 
Mammon, in the fecond book, was heard^ thus ; — 

** He fcarcc had finifli’d, when fuch murmur filPd 
Th^ afferably, as when hollow rocks retain 
The found of bluftering winds, which all night long 
Had rous’d the fsa, now with hoarfe cadence lull 
Sea-faring men o’er-watch’d,” &c. See, 

In another place, he reprefents the {lillen angels as rifing al] 
at once, in approbation of the fpeech of Satan :--r 

At once with him they rofe ; 

Their riling all at once was as the found 
Of thunder heard remote.” 

Which mode of expreflion intimates that they all rofe by oue 
fudden indantaneous impulfc. 

In our houfes of parliament, the moll illudrious and moll: ac- 
compliihed of our countrymen do not i’cruple to expreis their 
approbation of a fpeaker’s eloquence by vociferating ** Hear t 
W/” 

Homer, and after him Virgil, give us to underftand that the 
profoundeft admiration of a fpeaker is indicated by filence ; fi- 
roilar to which is the idea of Shakefpeare, wiu) palls filence, 
** the perfedled herald of joy.” 

A happy diferimination was made by fome anonymous writer 

betwixt 
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philofopher, if what is faid be ufeflil and falutary, 
and prefcribes remedies for infirmities and vice, has 
neither leifure nor inclination for profufc and extra-^ 
vagant praife. Whoever the hearer may be, unlefs 
extraordinarily profligate, he muft feel a kind of awe 

betwixt the different degrees of admiration felt by an audience, 
on feeing tlie exhibition of the charafler ofl/Car, by the UvQ 
rivals for theatric fame, Garrick and Barry 

Two different modes the town adopts 
To praife their different Lears; 

Barry loud huzzas they give. 

To Qarrick only tears.” 

Ovid alfo well diftinguilhes betwixt the applnufe paid to the 
eloquence of Ajax, and of Ulyffes, When Ajax had finifhed 
fpeaking, the audience expreifed their approbation aloud; but 
when Ulyfles ceafed, there was filcnce, Itfeems that the lively 
temper of the French nation indulges itfelf in the mod ve- 
hement and clamorous emotions on hearing any public fpeakcr 
whom they admire ; and fcruple not in their national aflembly 
to interrupt the moll ferious debates by tumultuous acclama- 
tions. Allowing for the influence of cuflom, for national cha- 
radcr, and other external agencies, I think I am judified in 
concluding, that the drongcr and more energetic the mind is, 
the lefs the paffions principally exercifed will be openly dif- 
played. This idea receives feme confirmation from the fad, 
that untutored favages fuifer all the agonies of torture, and con- 
ceal the dcadlicd extremes of rage and revenge, beneath a 
gloomy filence ; and that feme nations did anciently, and do 
even now, rudi on to battle witlr diouts and clamour, others 
with a Iblemn and awful filence. 

It Teems very difficult, if not impoffible, to explain mod of 
thefe external modes of tedifying at the indant, approbation or 
diflike, from the principles of the aflbeiation of ideas, or from 
reflcaion; they feem rather the refult of the fenfation of the 
moment, without any intervention of the memory or judgment, ^ 

VoL. I. T 7 whilft 
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whilft the philofopher is fpeaking, miift filently ex** 
perie^ce emotions of iliame, of repentance^ of plea- 
itire, and admiration. His countenance and fend- 
bility will be varioufly changed and afl^ected, in pro- 
portion as the difeourfe of the philofopher fliall 
have interefted him, or awakened the ingenuous or 
morbid qualities of his mind. — He further ob- 
ferved, that extreme pialfe was not remote from 
admiration, but that, the extremeft admiration did 
not produce words, but fiknce. — “ For this rea- 
Ibn/’ he condtiued, the wifeft of poets makes 
thofe who heard Ulyfies relate, in a moft delightful 
manner, his travels, when he had finifhed fpeaking 
not leap up with vociferous clamour, but he repre- 
fents them as being univerfally filent, as if aftonilhed 
and confounded with the foothing gratification of 
their ears, .extending even to their power of utte-i 
ranee,’* 


Chap. IL 

Of Alexander's horje^ called Bucephalus'^ 

T he horfe of king Alexander was, in appean- 
ance as well as in name, Bucephalus 
Chares has reported, that he was bought for thir- 
teen 

* Bitcephahis ,'] — ^liaving a head like an px ; from an ox, 
and Ki(pec'hvit a head. A fpecies of ferpents were called 
and the Athenians ludicroufly named fo. See Hefyehins at 
the word Many particular anecdotes and deferip- 

lions 
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teen talents, and given to king Philip, a fum equal 
to three hundred and twelve thoufand fefterces of 
our money. Concerning this horfe it feems worthy 
of being remembered, that when he was made ready- 
and armed for battle, he never would fufFer himfelf 
to be mounted by any but the king. It is further 
memorable of this horfe, that when, in the Indian 
war, Alexander was mounted upon him, and per- 
forming the nobicft exploits, he had carelcfsly en- 
tangled himfelf amidft a phalanx of the enemy : 
fpears from all parts were hea})ed on Alexander, 

tions of this horfe nrc to be found in Pliny rnJ Qyiintu" Curtins. 
According to Salmafms in Sodnum, it is dirputed whether he 
fhould not more properly be called Buccpiialea. With rcfpe(5t 
to the price faid to be given for thia horh*. it the Jt‘fs furprifes 
us, when we rcincinbcr how large a fum v/as given in our coun- 
try for the famous fvvlipfc. It is remarked abb of tills Ecliplc, 
that in his outward lo.ni he v-cis not very bcnutiful, but coarfe 
and large, as formed rather forflrength llian fpccd. 

According to Pliny, Bucephnius would admit any other rider 
to mount him, as well as Alexander, except when he was decked 
with the r®ynl furniture, 

A feftertius was In our money worth about one penny 3 |- far- 
things. A hundred tlioiifand fellertii are worth 8,072. 8x. 4^. 
The fum, therefore, given for Bucephalus, was about^k 24,3 14. tex. 
as nearly as can be computed. 

The Chares mentioned in this chapter was of Mytilenc, and 
wrote the life of Alexander. He is often quoted by Athcnxus 
and by Plutarch. A fimilar fa<^i is recorded by Homer, of the 
horfes of Achilles, who, when Achilles firft returns to combat, 
are by J uno enabled to tell the warrior that they will bring him 
^me that day fafe from the battle 

Achilles, yes, this day at leall we Hear 
Thy rage in fafety thro* the files-.of war. See.** 


ind 
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and the horfe was covered with many and deep 
wounds, in the neck and in his fide. Ready to 
expire, and almoft exhaufted of blood, he bore 
the king from the midft of the foe with a moft ra- 
pid pace, and having carried him beyond the reach 
of their fpears, he dropped down, and, certain that: 
his matter was fafe, he breathed ' his latt, as if with 
the conlblation of human fenfibility. Upon this 
king Alexander, having been viftorious in this war, 
built a city on this fpot, and, in honour of his horfe^ 
named it Bucephalon. 


Chap* III. 

W'iat was the original occajion which led Protagoras 
to the Jiudy of philojo^hy, 

T hey fay that Protagoras, a man eminent in 
his purfuits of learning, with whofe name 
Plato has inferibed his celebrated traft *, when a 

* Celebrated traBJ] — Protagoras, or the Sophifl:. This anec- 
dote is related by Plate, by Plutarch, and by Diogenes Laer- 
tius; but, as Gronovius remarks, by none fo fully as by Gellius. 
After Protagoras had fuccefsfully promoted the ftudy of philo- 
fophy, and was become rich, he was banilhed by the Athenians 
for his impious writings. His books were collcfced and burned 
publicly in the market-place ; perhaps the firft example on re- 
cord of this kind of punilhmcnt. He was loft at fea, in his paf- 
iage from Epirus to Sicily* 
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young man hired himfelf out to procure a liveli- 
hood, and was acciiftcmed to carry burdens, which 
fort of men the Greeks call a,)^&o(popoiy and we in 
Latin I'qjidi. He vras once carrying from the ad-, 
joining fields to Abdera, of which he was an inha- 
bitant, a number of flicks fecured together by a 
Ihort rope. It happened that Democritus, a citizen 
of the fime place, a man very higlily relpedablc 
for his virtue and philofophic attainments, as he was 
walking without the city faw him with this burden, 
which Wiis inconvenient to carry and hold together, 
walking with cafe, and at a quick pace. He came 
near him, and contemplated the wood, which was 
put together and fecureJ with great fkili and judg- 
ment, he then afked him to reft a little j with which 
reqiieft, when Protagoras complied, Democritus 
obferved of this heap, and, as it were, mafs of wood, 
that it was fecured by a fmall rope, and adjutted 
and poifed with a certain mathematical nicety : he 
enquired, w^ho thus difpofed the wood; the other 
replied, that he had. Fie was then defired to undo it, 
and place it a fecond time in the fame form ; which, 
when he had done, and put it a fecond time to- 
gether, Democritus, wondering at the acqtenefs and 
the fkili of an unlearned man, Young man,” fays 
he, as you have a genius for doing well, there are 
greater and better things which you may do with 
me.” — He inftantly took him away, and retained 
him at his houfe ; maintained him, inftrudled him 
in philofophy, and made him what he afterwards 
became. Yet this Protagoras was not an inge- 
VoL. I, U nuous 
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nuous * philofopher, though one of the mofl: acute 
of the fophifts ; for when he received a large annual 
fum from his difciples, he promifed to inftruft them 

^ Ingenuous, feems to have had this idea of a fo- 
phift’s charadcr in his mind, when he deferibed the eloquence 
and accompliihments of Belial : — 

« Up rofe 

Belial, in a£l more graceful and humane; 

A fairer perfon loft not heaven : he feem’d 
For dignity compos’d, and high exploit; 

But all was falle and hollow : tho* his tongue 
Uropt manna, and could make the worfe appear 
7’he better reafon, to perplex and dalh 
Matureil counfels.” 

’'riiere was a very dhlin»5l line drawn in ancient Greece 
twixt the lophiils and the philofophers. It was the pride of the 
fophifts to diipute, as is here aflerted of Protagoras, on either fide 
of any quellion; the objed and exccrcife of tlie philofophers 
was the invefligation and defence of truth alone. The fophifts 
inftruded and gave Icdures for fee and rew'ard ; this the philo^ 
fophers difdained. The confequcncc of this w'as> that the ve- 
nerable dignity of the characler and condud of Socrates ex- 
pofed him to the ridicule and enmities of the fophifts, whofe in- 
fufficiency in the attainments of the mind, and whofe want of 
fubftantial integrity, he conftantly endeavoured to point out to 
abhorrence and contempt. This Protagoras, his peculiarities* 
and his dodrines, have often been confounded with Diagorasi— • 
Sec Bayle, article Dlagoras. 

It may not be impertinent to add, at the conclufion of this 
chapter, that Ammonias Saccas, an illuftrious philofophcr of the 
third century, and one of the principal inftrufitora of Loi^inus, 
received from the feurriJous Alexandrians the name of Saccas, 
on account of his having followed the fame employment with 
Protagoras, of carrying burdens for his livelihood. 
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by what dilpofition of words, the weaker caufe 
fhould be the ftrongeft, which thing he thus ex- 
prcffed in Greek, tov vr% Aoyov xpeirlu Troietv^ 


Chap* IV. 

Of the fhraje duoetvicejimof' which ^ though 
rioujly ufed by learned men in books, is not generally 
known* 

I AND Julius Paulus the poet, a man the moft 
learned in my remembrance, were fitting in a 
Ihop* at the Sigillaria\ There lay for fale the 
Annals of FabiusS books of good and undifputed 
antiquity, which, the feller afierted, were perfect. 

* A — From the context it ihould feem that this was a 
bookrellei ’s fhop, though the word libraria has not this cxclufive 
meaning. It may as well come from tlie word Ubro, to weigh, 
as from liber, a book. 

* Probably the name of a ftrect in Rome, where 

things were expofed to fale. It comes from the word ligillum, a 
fmall image. Gronovius, in a former note, fays, that the tradef- 
men of Rome fold ligilla, or tokens which were given in friend- 
lliip from one perfon to another. I think it will admit of ano- 
ther interpretation. It may mean a fign, and not impollibly that 
of the tutelar god which each tradefman who had wares to fell 
expofed before his doors. 

3 Fablus Pidor, who lived in the time of Hannibal, 

and wrote the hillory of the Punic war. 

u 2 


But 
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But a certain grammarian of the higher rank, being 
dcfired by a purchafer to examine the books, af- 
firmed that he had found one defcdt in the book j 
whilft on the contrary, the bookfeller offered to 
rilque any pledge, that there was no fault even in a 
Tingle letter. The grammarian Ihewed, that in the 
fourth book it was thus written : — Quapropter 
turn primum ex plebe alter conful faftus eft, duoet- 
viceftmo anno poftquam Romam Galli ceperunt/^ 
— It ought not, he faid, to have been written 
duoetviceftmoy but duodeviceftmo. For what is the 
meaning of duoetvicefimo ? — The fame perfon, in 
another place, has written thus : — Mortuus eft 
anno duoetvicefmo, rex fuit annis viginti et unum.’^ 

* Duoet'vkejsmo -Duoatviceflmo anno means in the two- 

and-twentieth yearj duodevicelimo anno means in the eighteenth 
year.— This mode of expreflion, of which we have frequent 
examples in the older writers, often tends to perplex chronolo- 
logical computation ; thus — tertius ab confuhitu Colli annus, 
means, in the fecond year after the confullhip of ColTus ; fe- 
cundus a rege, is the next to the king. — See this matter inge- 
nioully difculTed, and fatisfadlorily explained, by Perizonius in 
his Animadveriiones Hiftoxicse. 


Chap* 
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Chap. V. 

^arcajm chned hy the Carthaginian Hannibal againji 
king Aniiochus. 

I N the old books of Memorials, it is recorded 
that Hannibal, the Carthaginian, facetioufly ri- 
diculed king Antiochus. The jeft was of this 
kind : — Antioclius dilplayed to him in his camp the 
numerous forces he had collefted, being about ’to 
make war on the Romans, and he pointed to the 
troops covered with ornaments of gold and filver *. 

He 

‘ Ornaments of gold and fii'vcr.~\ — The defcription here given 
of the army of Antiochus refcmblcs, in all refpcd’ts, the condition 
of the praitorian bands, in the more degenerate and corrupt 
ages of Rome. Indeed the progrefs of luxury, and its opera- 
tion on human mind, feems to have been much the fame in 
all ages, and in all countries. As fur back as flomer, we have 
accounts in the armies of the Greeks and Trojans, of indi- 
viduals diltinguiihed from all tlicir other comrades by llieir ef- 
feminacy and luxury. Ampliilochus, the leader of the Atlte- 
nians, is tlius deferibed ; — 

« Ampliilochus the vain. 

Who, trick’d with gold, and glittering in his car. 

Rode like a woman to the field of war.” 

The armour of Glaucus was of fine gold, whilfi that of DiomeJ 
was of brafs.— See Vegetius for a particular account of the Ro- 
man difeipline, excrcifes, and arms, in the earlier ages of the re- 
public j and the curious reader will be highly entertained by 

U 3 the 
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He Ihewed alfo chariots armed with feythes, and 
elephants with their turrets, and his cavalry, which 
made a fplcndid fhow, with their harnefs, trappings, 
chains, and bracelets. The king then, exulting at 
the view of fuch a numerous and Iplendid army, 
turned to Hannibal, and faid — Do you think that 
thefe can be compared with, and will they be 
enough for the Romans — Then the Carthaginian, 
ridiculing the want of valour and of difeipline in thofc 
troops, armed in fo coftly a manner, — Enough 
indeed,*’ he replied, enough even if we fuppofe 
them as avaricious as poffible.*" — Nothing could be 
laid with more wit, or greater feverity. The king’s 
queftion related to the number and Iplendid prepara- 
tion of his armyj Hannibal’s anfwer referred only 
to the plunder. 

the contrail which Mr. Gibbon draws betwixt the ftate of the 
Roman armies in their firfl inftitution and their decline. We 
have alfo in our own country an inftru£l5ve lelTon of a iimilar 
kind. The arms depofited in the Tower of London, which 
were undoubtedly worn and ufed by our hardy forefathers, 
alarm in their very afpeft our modern foldiers. Neverthelefs, 
we muft not be very hally in drawing our conclufions, lince 
it is the peculiarity of every age to talk of its degeneracy 
with a fort of affeded humiliation and regret; nor can we 
remember without a fmile, that the heroes of Homer boafted 
of their ancellors ftrength and valour, and lamented in me - 
lancholy terms the comparative unworthinefs of the times in 
which they ihemfelves were obliged to live,^. It is hardly ne- 
celTa! y to add, that this fplcndid army of Antiochus became an 
eafy prey to tlie more hardy Romans, 


Chap. 
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Chap. VI. 

Of military crowns : — the corona triumphalis^ obji* 
dionalisy civicay muralisy cajirenjisy navalisy ovalisy 
and okaginea. 

T he military crowns were of various kinds. 

Of thefe the moft honourable are generally 
underftood to be, the triumphal, the obfidional, the 
civic, the mural, the corona caftrcnfis, and the 
naval crown. There is one alfo called corona 
ovalis, and laftly the olive crown, which is worn, 
by them who, though not in battle, yet obtain a 
triumph. The triumphal crowns were of gold, and 
fent to generals on tht; honpur of a triumph 5 this 
commonly is called the golden crown, Thefe an- 
ciently were of laurel, but afterwards were made of 
gold. The obfidional crown is that which they 
who haye been delivered from a fiege give to the 
commander who has delivered them : this is made 
of grafs, and care was taken that it fliould be 
formed of grafs growing in the place in which the 
bclieged had been confined. This crown of grafs 
the fenate and people of Rome gave to Q^Fablus 
Maximus in the firft Punic war, bccaufe he had de- 
livered Rpme from a fiege. The civic crown ‘ is 

that 

• C/wV«v*zv».]-->.To expatiate on the paturc and particu- 
larities of thefe ihiUtary rewards, would be merely to tranferibe 
XJ 4 what 
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that which a citizen gives to another citizen who 
has faved his life in battle, in teflimony of his life 
being preferved. This was made of leaves of oak, 
fince moft anciently food and fullenance was fur- 
nifhed by the oak, even from the fcarlet oak, which 
kind of crown is next to the other, as appears in a 
comedy of Caecilius : — • 

They are carried with an oaken crown, and 
foldiers veft. 

Ye gods ! who would believe it 

But MaflTiirius Sabinus, in his eleventh book of 
Memorials, aihrms, that a civic crown was given 
when he who had preferved a citizen liad at the fame 
time killed an enemy, without quitting his rank in the 
battle j other wife the claim of a civic crown was not 
allowed. He fays, that Tiberius Caefar being con- 
fulted, whetlier he could have a civic crown who 
had prelervctl a citizen in battle, and Iiad alfo (lain 
two enemies, but had not kept the rank in which he 
fought, but that tlie enemy had poflclled this, wrote 
back, that he did deferve a civic crown, bccaufe it 
appeared, that a citi2jen was preferved by him on fo 
difadvantageous a fpot, that it could not be main- 
tained even by thofe who fought with valour.-— 

what is amply <letailcd and -explained by K.ermet, in his Roman 
Anticjuiiics ; by Adamsj in his Manners and Culloms of the Ro- 
mans; and lalily by Lempriere, in his Claflical Dictionary. The 
civic crown was tlie higbcll in point of dignity, and was dif- 
tlnguifacd by extraordinary honours. It was worn on all public 
occafions, and at the theatre. The audience rofe up when he 
who wore it entered ; not to mention many other marks of li- 
inilai' reverence. 


Lucius 
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Lucius Gellius, a man of cenforian rank, fays, that 
Cicero, when conful, was prefented with this civic 
crown in the fenate by the republic, becaufe by his 
aftivity the moft atrocious conipiracy of Catiline 
was dctedted and avenged. The mural crown is 
that which is given by a commander to him who 
firft fcales the wall, and enters an enemy’s city by 
affault ; for tills rcafon it was adorned with what 
refembled the battlements of a wmU. The corona 
caftrenfis is what the general prefents to him w!io 
firft in an aftion enters the enemy’s camp; this 
crown had the impreffion of a palifadc. The na- 
val crown is given to him who in a fea fight firft 
boards a veflel of the enemy ; this was imprefled 
with the beaks of fiiips. The corona caftrenfis, the 
mural, and the naval crowns, were made of gold : 
the corona ovalis was of myrtle ; this was worn by 
commanders who entered the city with the honours 
of an ovation. An ovation, rather than a triumph, 
is granted when wars have not been formally de- 
clared, nor carried on with a regular public enemy ; 
or the enemy is cither mean or inglorious, as in the 
cafe of flaves or pirates; or a furrendcr being unex- 
pectedly made, the victory is without exertion or 
bloodflied. To which flxcility they imagined the 
garland of Venus ^ to be adapted, as the triumph 

feemed 

* Garland vf Fenus.]^The firH perfon who received this rc- 
tvard of a bloodlefs vidory was Poftumus Tubertus. To this 
elegant cuftom I recoiled a beautiful allufion in fome verfes on a 
kifs, by an anonymous author : 


« A ready 
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feemed to be rather that of Venus than of Mars. 
This myrtk crown Craflus, when^ having finilhed a 
war wirfi die fugitives, an ovation was granted him, 
rcjefted with difdain, and he made intereft that a 
decree of the fenate fhould pafs, diredling him to be 
crowned with laurel, and not with myrtle. It was 
objefted by M. Cato to M. Fuivius Nobilior, that 
from motives of ambition he prefented crowns to 
his foldiers, on the moft trifling occafions. On 
which fubjeft I have added the words of Cato : — 
For, anciently, who ever faw any one prefented 
with a crown when a city was not taken, or an 
enemy’s camp not burned — But Fuivius, 
againft whom this was Ipoken by Cato, had pre- 
fented his foldiers with crowns, becaufe they Jiad 
taken care of an entrenchment, or with adlivity funk 
a well. We muH not pafs over what relates to 
ovations’, concerning which ancient writers, \ 

** A ready conquell oft the vi<5lor fcorns ; 

His laurels fade whofe foe ere battle yields : 

No ftiouts attend the warrior who returns 
To claim the palm of uncontefted fields.** 

On account of its confccration to the goddefs Venus, the myrtle 
was forbidden at the felHval of the Good Goddefs (Bona Dea). 
See Plutarch, in his Roman Queftions. — Another curious rcafon 
is given for this interdidion of the myrtle at this folemnity. See 
Arnobius.— Fauna, or tlie Good Goddefs, who drank, it feems, a 
whole barrel of wine without the knowledge of her hufband, was 
whipped with rods of myrtle. — Confult allb Baylc, article Butas. 

* Ofy4t//o/;j.]-^It may be proper to mention, that the ovation, 
or inferior triumph, was fo called from ovis, a fheep. In the 
greater triumph bullocks were facrificed, but in an ovation only 
a fheep. 

know. 
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know, have differed. Some have afferted, that he 
who had an ovation, made his entrance on horfe- 
back, but Sabinus Maffurius afErms, that they en- 
tered on foot, followed not by their troops, but the 
whole body of the fenate. 


Chap. VIL 

Ingenious interpretation of the word perfonaf and 
what was /aid to be its derivation by Gabius 
Bajfus, 

I MUST confefs that Gabius BalTus, in the 
books which he wrote on the derivation of 
words, gives the etymology of the word perfona 
with equal wit and fagacity. He conjeftures that 
the word is derived a perjonando \ 

The 

• A perfinandoJ ] — From founding through. This inteiprc^ 
tation of the word perfona is adopted without hefitation by Mr. 
Colman, though I think it may be doubted. The ancient mafk 
was very different from that ufed in modern times, as may be 
feen in the plates to Mr. Colman’s Terence, given from that in 
the Vatican Terence. They covered the whole of the head, 
and had falfe hair behind them; the features were hideoufly 
enlarged and diftorted, from the fame principle which on our 
theatres induces the performers to load their countenances with 
fo much unnatural vamifti, namely, to produce an effeft at s 
diiiance. The ancient theatres were much larger than ours; 
therefore this aggravation, if we may fb fay, of nature, was the 

more 
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The head and the countenance/’ he remarks, 
being on ail fidcs protedled by a covering of the 
malk> and one only aperture ieft for die e million of 
the voice ; fincc it is not wide or diftiifr, it utters 
the found colledted and condenied iiito one fingle 
exit, and makes the„ voice clearer and more audible. 
Since, therefore, this covering of the countenance 
makes the found clear and audible, it is for this 
caufe called perfona^ the o being made long, on ac- 
count of the form of the word.” 

more allowable, and the more necefTary. We may add, that 
the Roman ma/k was a mere imitation of the Qreck ; and in 
this place I may give my reafons for di/puting tiie interpreta- 
tion here approved by Gellius, and which is realbned upon by 
Colman. If they had been named perfona;, h orn their having 
one hole through which the found was conveyed to the audience 
fuller and with more llrength, this aperture would have been 
nearly of the fame dinienfions in all. Bat this was not the cafe; 
this aperture was vei*y large In fonie mafks, very fmall in 
Others. The word in Greek is -TrfcTa/vr'.y ; and of ihe Grecian 
mafk the curious reader \Gii find a parliciilar account in Julius 
Pollux, Book iV. chap, xix. fegm. J33, wC. 

1 had given the canfo of my dilfent from Gellius, and from 
thofe who accept lus intcrpreuuion cf tire v/oid porfona, before 
I had met with a p.ifi'age in the Advenaria of Barthius, under 
uhofe aatliority 1 am clad to take llieltcr, — See Barthius, Book 
advii, page 2207. — He argues, tltat tiu* circuinfiance of the 
vowel vvliich ill f>no is ihorr, and in peifoua is long, renders 
the etymology hero vindicated by GcUiu^ inadmuTible. At the 
fame time this critic would derive the word perfona fjom Trtp* 
cTftJwct, Wiiich feems by no means mere fatLfaclory, Vofilus de- 
rives it witjiout h.;fiiaiion immediately from the Greek wgo- 
to wliick the difference betwixt tlie initial fyllables /er 
apd /ra does not fceni a fufiicient objeclion. The metathefis is 
obvious, and not U£' frequent, as in Profephonc and Perfephone. 


Chap. 
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Chap. VIII. 

Defence of Virgil from the cenjures of Julius Higinus 
the grammarian), of the word lituusf md its 
etymology* 

TPS E Quirin:^!! ‘ Ikuo parvaque fedebat 
X Succindtiis trabea^ tevaque anclle genebat.*' 

Higinus affirms, that in the above verfes Virgil 
has erred, as if he did not perceive that fomething 
was wanting to thefe words — 

Iple Qyirinali lituo.” 

For If,” fitys he, we allow that nothing is want- 
ing i it would appear as if it were to be underftood 

^ Ip/e QnirrnaUf Dryden’s veruon of this pafliige is. 

very inadequate 

** Above the reft, as chief of all the band. 

Was Picus placM ; his buckler in his hand. 

His other wav’d a long divining wand.” 

The augur’s drefs is here deferibed by Virgil. The lituus waf 
the augur’s ftaff, which was bent at one extremity. The trabea 
was a robe flripcd witli purple. — See a little further on, in the 
fame book of Virgil : — 

Ipfe Quirinali trabea clnftuque Gabino 
Infignis, referat ftridentia lumina conful.” 

In the tranflation of which lines Dryden does not appear to 
have been more fuccefsful 

« The Roman conful their decree declares. 

And in his robes the founding gates unbars.’* 

UtH$ 
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Utuo et trahea JuccinBus^ which is moft abfurd : for as 
lituus is a ftiort rod, bent at the ftronger end, fuch 
as the augurs ufe, how can he be faid to be Juc-- 
cinBus Utuo — But Higinus himfelf has neglefted 
to obferve, that this is faid, as are many other things, 
tUiptically ; as thus : — Af. CicerOy homo magna elo^ 
quentia ; RoJduSy hiftrio Jiimmd venufiate. — 
Neither of thefe are complete and perfeft, though 
they convey a complete and perfeefb meaning, — As 
Virgil fays, in another place — 

Vifliorem Buten immani corpore.” 

That IS, habentem immane corpus \ and thus elfo- 
whcrc :~ 

In medium geminos immani pondere caeftus 
Projecit/’ 

la like manilcr — 

Domus fanie dapibulque cruentis 
Intus opaca, ingens/’ 

Thus the firft paflfage Ihould, as it feems, have been 
laid — Ficus ^irinali Utuo erat, as we fay Statua 
grandi capite $rat. — But efty eraty and fuity are often 
omitted with elegance, and without injury to the fen- 
tence. And fince mention has been made of litmsy 
it ought not to be omitted, that it may be reafon- 
ably enquired, whether the lituus auguralis was (b 
named from a trumpet, which is called lituus *, or 

• Ovid 

Jam lituus pugn2e figna daturas erat,*' 

« The trampet \^as about to give the hgnal for battle.*' 

whether 
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1^hethcr the trumpet is called lituus from the litinj3 
of the augurs ? Both arc of the lame lhape, and alike 
crooked. But if, as fome fuppofe, the trumpet is 
called lituus from the found, from the Homeric 
cxprefTion, Xiyl^e | 3 io?% we muft necefiarily conclude 
that the augur’s rod is called lituus from its refem- 
blance to a trumpet. — Virgil alfo ufes this word, as 
fynonymous with trumpet:— 

Et lituo pugnas infignis obibat ct hafta/* 

’ -From to make a noife; or rather, per- 
haps, from or At-rTw. — See Hefychlus and H. Steven 5 *« 

Gloflary ; or as Gronovius thinks it may be from A* re?. 


Chap. IX. 

Srory of the Jon of Crafusyfrom Herodotus. 

T H E fon of king Creefus when he was old 
enough to fpeak, was neverthelels dumb, 
neither when he grew up could he Ipeak a word. 
Thus for a long time he was thought mute and 
Ipeechlefs. When an enemy, ignorant of the king^s 

* This ftory of the fon of Croefus is related at length by He- 
rodotus. See Clio.— See alfo the fortieth DiiTertation of Maxi- 
mus Tyrius, who fays nothing about this youth’s being dumb, 
but aflerts that he was deaf,— See a long and learned note of 
Larcher in the chapter of Herodotus where this anecdote is re- 
lated, and my Uanllation of Herodotus, Vol. I. page 90, 

perlbn. 
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perfon, in the war in which his father was vanquilhcd, 
and the city where he lived being captured^ attacked 
him with his drawn fword, the youth drew up 
his mouth, making efforts, to cry out, and by the 
force and impetuofity of the exertion, broke the tic 
upon his tongue, and fpoke clearly and articulately, 
caUing to the enemy not to kill king Croefus. 
The foe then drew back his fword, the king’s life 
was faved, and the youth from that time was able 
to fpcak. Herodotus, in his hiffory, is the writer 
of this anecdote i and the words which he relates the 
fon of Creefus to have firft uttered, were — Man, 
kill not Croefus!” — A certain wreftler alfo, of 
Samos, whofe name "was JEgles, who before was 
dumb, is fald to have began to fpeak from a fimilar 
caufe. For when in fome facred games, the lots * 
betwixt his own and the adverfary’s party were not 
fairly drawn, and he faw the name of another fur- 
reptirioiilly inferted, he fuddenly cried out aloud to 
him who had done this, that he faw what he did. 
He thus, delivered from the tie upon his tongue, 
during the whole remainder of his life fpoke with- 
out difficulty or hefitation. 

/<>//.] — The order of vvrellling at tlie public games of 
Greece was detcimined in the following manner -.—r A number 
of little fquarcs, about the fize of beans, were thrown into a fil- 
ver urn, two of eatu letter were inferted. They who drew the 
fame letter wrclUed together. 


Chap. 
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Chap. X, 

Of the arguments^ called by the Greeks o*t«, 

ly us reciprocal 

A mongst the imperfeftions of arguments, 
thofe appear by far the greateft which tho 
Greeks call auria-r^sfoproi. Thefe have been named 
by our countrymen, and properly enough, reciproca. 
This imperfeftion is of this kind ; — When an argu- 
ment propofed can be turned back and inverted 
againft him by whom it is ufed, and on both fides 
appear alike valid j like that very comnion inftance 
which Protagoras, theacutcft oftbe fophifts, is faid to 

* The example which Ariftotle gives of the argument here re- 
probated, is this A certain prieil advifed his fon never to make 
a fpeech to the people ; « If,” fays he, « you fliall advife them 
to what is unjuil, the gods will be offended; if to what is juft, 
)’OU will difpleafe men.”-r»-'l'he fon returns that this 

could not be, and that it was wife to addrefs the people. — If 
1 fay what is juft, the gods will be my friends; if what is un- 
juft, I ihall pleafe men,”wOf this fort of quibble thfi ancient 
fophifts were amazingly fond, to ^he disgrace of the haman un- 
derftanding, and the injury of true learning, f give one ex- 
ample of the fpecies of fophifm called the Liar^— If, when you 
fpeak the truth, you fay You lie, you lie; but you fay. You 
lie, when you fpeak the truth; therefore in fpeaking the truth 
you lie. Another fophifm was tailed the Horned.—" You 
have what you have not loft ; you have not loft horns, therefore 
you have horns.”-r— The reader may find many other examples 
of thelc follies in Enfield’s Hiftory of Philofophy. 

You I. X 


have 
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have applied againft Euathlus, his difciple. The dil^ 
pute and controverfy betwixt thein, concerning a bar- 
gain they had made, was this : — Euathlus, a young 
man of fortune, was defirous of learning eloq^icnce, 
and of pleading caufes. He became a follower of 
Protagoras, and engaged to give him as a reward a 
large fum of money, which Protagoras had fpeci* 
fied. The one half he was to pay down on his 
firft beginning to learn, and he promifed to give the 
remainder on the firft day when he fhould fuccels- 
fully plead a caufe before the judges. After he had 
been a long time a follower and imitator of Pro- 
tagoras, and had made a confiderable progrefs in 
the ftudy of eloquence,, he refufed to undertake 
any caufe j and fo long an interval had elapfed, that 
he appeared to do this, left he Ihould pay the re- 
mainder of the fum. Protagoras formed a defign, 
which at the time feemed- artful enough: — He de- 
manded the remainder of the fum agreed on, and 
commenced a fuit againft Euathlus. When they 
appeared before the judges for the purpofe of invef- 
tigating and deciding the matter, Protagoras thus be- 
gan; — Be afiiired, thou moft abfurd young man,^ 
thou muft in either cafe pay what I demand, whe- 
ther the dccifion be for or againft you. If the 
decifion be againft you, the fentence will compel 
you to fulfil your agreement, becaufe I lhall con- 
quer. If the decifion be for you, the terms of the 
bargain will be due to me, bccaufe you conquer.** 
— To wdiich Euathlus replied, « I might meet this 
your captious fubtlety if I did not reply ^ word, but 

apply 
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apply to another advocate ; but I have a much 
greater delight in this viftory, beating you not only 
in the caufe, but the argument. ^ Learnj therefore^ 
you moft wife matter, that in either cafe 1 will not 
pay what you demand, whether it be determined 
for or againft me. If the judges fliall determine for 
me, according to their fentence nothing will be due 
to you : if they decide againtt me, according to the 
agreement, nothing will be due to you, becaufe I 
fliall not overcome.’* — Then the judges, confider- 
ing this as dubious, and indeed inexplicable, which 
was urged on both fides, and thinking that on what- 
ever part their determination might be, it might be 
turned againft itfelf, left the queftion undecided, and 
deferred the caufe to a very diftant day \ Thus a 
famous matter in the difeipline of eloquence was 
confuted in his own argument, by a young man* 
his fcholari and eluded by a fubtlety artfully al- 
Icdged. 

* To a <very diftant day.^-^Sce a ettriOUs decilion of the Areo- 
pagites, in Gellius, Book XII. chap. vii. This mode of de- 
ferring a decifion to a dilfant period cf a perplexing and difficult 
ipieftion, is ridiculoutly followed by our houfes of parliament. 
It is common to refer the difeuffion of a queftion in the houfe of 
commons to a period when it is well known the parliament will 
not meet. 
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Chaf. XL* 

Jylh^m of Bias on marriage, is not an example of 
the MiTtarr^i^Okp 

A CERTAIN pcrfon has thought that the 
reply of Bias, a wife and eminent man, wag 
like the Antiftrephon of Protagoras before men- 
tioned. When Bias was afked by feme one. Whe- 
ther he fhould marry, or live a Angle life ? he re- 
plied, You will cither marry one fair or ugly. 
If fair, fhc will be commons if ugly, a punifhment; 
neither is good, therefore do not marry/' — They 
turn this argument thus : — *Mf I fliall have a fair 
wife, I fhall not have a punifhment ; if an ugly one, 
I lhall not have her common ; therefore it is right 

* Every Englifli reader, on perufing this chaper, will not fail to 
remember that thefe fophiftical and prepollerous fubtleties were, 
at a period not very remote, in this country, and indeed 
throughout Europe, dignified by the name of learning. In thie 
abfurd inveftigation of thefe intricacies, of ufe .neither to feien^ 
nor to virtue, the hneft talents have been mifemployed, and the 
faireft powers of genius perverted. There is a popular argu- 
ment of Thales on this fame fubje£l, which it may not be imper- 
tinent to introduce. His mother, at a time which to her feemed 
fuitable, importuned him to marry $ his reply was, that it was too 
foon. An interval fucceeded, and Ihe again recommended him 
to marry—*' It is now,’* faid he, ** too late,”— What in this 
chapter is aferibed to Bias, i« by Diogenes Laertius given to 
Bion. 

to 
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to marry but thus converted, from the other fide 
it becomes cold and weak; for Bias determined 
that it was not right to marry a wife, on account of 
one of thefe difadvantages, which were certain to 
attend him who married* But he who converts it 
does not avert from him the injury which is pre- 
fent, but fays he is without the other w^hich is not 
prefent. But it is enough to defend the opinion of 
Bias, that he who is married muft neceflarily fullef 
one of two evils ; his wife muft be either common, 
or a punifhment. But our Favorinus, when men- 
tion was accidentally made of this fyllogifm of Bias, 
of which the firft propofition is, You will either 
have one fair or ugly,*' affirmed, that this was not 
true if disjoined ; becaufe either of thefe when dif- 
joined was not a neceflary conlequence, which Is ef- 
fential in a disjunctive propofition. Fair or ugly 
feem to imply a particular diftinction of perfon : 
** But,” fays he, there is a mean betwixt thefe two 
which are disjoined, to which Bias paid no regtrrd. 
Betwixt the moft beautiful and moft ugly female, 
there is a mean degree of perfbnal merit, equally 
remote from the hazard of exceffive beauty ®, and 

* Ha:&ard of excejji‘ve popular lines in John- 

fon’s Vanity of Human Wiihes, feem applicable in this place 
** Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty fpring ; 

And Sedley curs'd the charms wduch pleas'd a king.” 

Our Milton, who, like Euripides, has fome very fevere refec- 
tions upon the fex, intimates that the mifery of man is to be 
principally attributed to woman 

« But fill I fee the tenor of man's woe 

Holds on the fame, from woman to begin.” 

X 3 


the 
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the odium of extreme uglincfs, fuch as is cxprcflfed 
by Ennius in his Mcnalippe ^ by the elegant word 
Jlata^ which would make a woman neither common 
nor a punifliment; which moderate and modefl: merit 
of the perfon, Favorinus, with no little fagacity, 
terms the conjugal/* — Ennius, in the tragedy 
which I have mentioned, fays, that thofe females 
are of the fecureft chaftity, who poflefs this middle 
degree of perfonal merit (forma ftata.) 

5 Menalippe.\-"^z have the authority of Eufebius for aflert^f 
ing that 1 Euripides alfo wrote a tragedy on this fubjefl. Of the 
iiory of Mcnalippe I know no more than what the reader a,lfo 
m;>.y colled from the following paffage in Arnobius 

N mqaid cnim a nobis arguitur rex maris Amphitrites, 
Hippothoas, Amynionas, MettalippaSf Alopas peniuriofe cupidi- 
tatia ardorem caftimoniae virginitate privaffe.” 

The play of Ennius, referred to by Gellius, is mentioned alfo 
by Juvenal:— 

“ Ante pedes Domit! longum tu pone Thyefta; 

Syrma, vcl Antlopes, feu’peVfonam Menalippes.” 

This name is confounded with Evippe, and very frequently is 
written Melanippe. It fhould be obferved, that in the Greek 
words tran Hated here comntofi^ and a punijhmeut, is a play between 
Hmilar founds;, koine and foinet which cannpt be preferved 
BngUlh, 


Chap, 
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Chap. XII. 

Cf the names of certain deities of the Romans, Dijovis 
and Fgovis. 

I N the ancient infcriptions we perceive the names 
of the deities Dijovis and V ejovis *. The temple 
of ejovis is at Rome, betwixt the citadel and the 

capitoL 

• I cannot fpeak with any decifion with relpeft to this an-* 
cient deity of Rome. He had the different appellations of Ve- 
jovis, Vejupiier, and Vedius. Qellius, without hefitation, con- 
fideri the terra as fynonymous with Jupiter; adding* there are 
fomc who believe that Apollo is the deity here named. On the 
contrary, Martianus thinks that neither Jupiter ftor Apollo are 
here ihidcrftood, but Pluto. 

To worlhip fomc deities from affection, and .others from fear, 
appears to be an aft natural to the human mind, in a Hate of ig* 
norance and barbarity. We accordingly find that this cudom 
prevailed, and does dill prevail, among rude and uncivilized 
nations. To imagine an evil being of aftive and preternatural 
powers, mud be an idea which prefenis itfelf to every mind 
which difeerns and experiences ill, which it is unable to account 
for or explain. To deprecate the wrath and indignation of fuch 
a being, is the next and unavoidable emotion which an untutored 
mind mud feel. The reader would be foon tired were I to enu- 
merate the catalogue of inaufpicious deities which were ve* 
nerated in ancient Rome. Difeord, the Furies, Adverfity (Mala 
Fortuna), Fear, and even Fever (Febris), were among thofc 
to whom divine honours were paid. 

There are fome writers, according to Philippus Carolus, who 
alTcrt, that the term Vejovis is derived from , that of the true 

X 4 god. 
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capitoL The purport of tbefe namc^ I have found 
to be this : the old Latins gave the name of Jove a 
juvando (from helping) and, by the addition of ano-* 
ther word, called him father^ For that which in a 
certain abbreviated or altered word is Jupiter, writ- 
ten full and at length, is Jovifpatcr. Tbiis, l^kcn 
cdnjunftively, we fay, Neptiinufpater, Saturnufpater, 
Janulpater, and Marlpater, that is, Marlpiter; fo 
Jovis is named Diefpater, that* is, Father of Day 
and Light, Thus in a fimilar manner he is called 
Dijovis and Lucctius, becaufe he beftows upon, and 
allifts us with day and light, as with life itfelf. 
Cncius Nsevius calls Jove Lucctius, in his books on 
the Punic war. Since, therefore, they faid Jovem 
and Dijovcm a juvando, fo on the contrary they 
named the deity who had not the power of affxfting 
( juvandi) but of doing injury ; for they reverenced 
fome gods that they might do them good, and ap- 
peafed others, not to do them harmj Vejovem, the 
faculty of aflifting (juvandi) being taken away* — 

gedi JehoVahj which opinipn he does not fcruple to rcjc£k, as 
prepoAerous and abAird. 

The yerfes from Virgil, quoted in the conclulion of the chap- 
ter, are tlius tranflated by Matty n i— 

** My fubjeft is fmall, but my glory will not be fmall, if the 
adverfe deities permit, and Apollo hears my invocation/’ 

It ought, however, to be obfetved, that the epithet Isevua is 
not always ufed in a bad fenfe. The Romans generally under- 
ftood aby appearances to the left to be propitious. The curious 
reader may find a long and enteruining note on this fubjefifc by 
Marty n.—“ Intonuit l3Evum,’*f«-** It thundered on the left,” is 
confidered in Virgil as a fortunate omen; yet the fame Virgil 
moil frequently tifts Imvus in a bad feiiie» 


For 
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Fof the particle ve^ which in many words is written 
varioufly> or the middle letter being as it 
were mixed, takes a double and a contrary meaning. 
It is of* power both to incrcafe or diminiih, like a 
great number of other particles. Thus it happens 
that ftrtain words to which this particle is prefixed 
are ambiguous, and may be interpreted cither way i 
as vefcum, vehemens, and vegrandc, concerning 
which in another place I have treated more fully. 
But vefani and vecordes can be conftrued one way 
only, which is negative, or as the Greeks fay, by 
privation. The Ihrine, therefore, of the god Ve- 
jovis, which is in the temple I have mentioned, 
has in his hands arrows feemingly prepared to do 
injury. For which reafon many have fuppofed this 
god to be Apollo, and a goat is facrificed to him,, 
according to the Roman forms Therefore, 
they fay that Virgil, a man well Ikilled in an- 
tiquity, and without any difgufting oftentarion, 
makes in his Georgies inaufpicious deities to be 
^ deprecated, intimating, that in this kind of deities 
there is a power rather of doing injury tlian good. 
Thcfe are Virgil’s verfcsi — 


* Roman forms.] — The word in the text is humane, but I pre- 
fer reading Romano, with Gronovius, Here it may be ob- 
ferved, that a goat was facrificed to Bacchus as well as to Ju- 
piter. The reafon was, that the bite of the goat was fatal to 
the vine. — See the fecond Gcorgic, 1 . 380 

" Non aliter ob culpam Baccho caper omnibus ar> 
Caeditur.’* 


In 
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** In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria, fi qucnn • 
Numina Iseva finunt, auditque vocatus Apollo.*’ 

Among thefe deities who are to be appealed, that 
they may avert evil from us, or the young corn, arc 
Averruncus ^ and Robigus. 

* A'ucrnmciis.'\ Averruncare is the fame as avertere> to 
avert ; and Robigus was fuppofed to avert the mildew from 
corn.*— Of this deity I have before fpokcii. 


Chap. XIII.' 

Hank and m^der of offices obferved in the cujloms cf the 
Roman people. 

T here once happened, whilft I was prefent, 
a difpute among fome elder and noble per- 
fonages of Rome, who were alfo well (killed in the 

knowledge 

* The fubjeft of this chapter is very interefling, as it gives 
great infight into the private manners of the Romans. On the 
fttbjc£i: of clients I have fpoken before, but if not at fufHcient 
length, the reader will find every thing which it involves de- 
(bribed by Adams, in his ufcful book of Roman Antiquities, and 
particularly by-Heineccius. 

The union, it feems, betwixt patron and client was inftituted, 
and was confidercd fo folemn on both fidcs, that during the firft 
600 years of Rome, no example occurred of its being broken. 
To deceive a client is confidered by Virgil as a kind of parricide, 
and next in moral turpitude to the beating a parent.— 


« Hie 
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knowledge and remennbrance of ancient difeiplines 
and cuftoms, concerning the order and rank of of- 
fices. When it was enquired to whom firft, and in 
preference, we ought to pay principal regard, in 
the difeharge of any duty or office, the anfwer was 
by no means decifive. They eafily agreed, and it 
did indeed appear, according to the principles of 
Roman manners, that next to their parents, young 
people ought to reverence thofe to whofe guardian- 
fhip and care they were entrufted. Next to thefe^ 
clients were to be regarded, who had confided 
themfelves to our proteftion and patronage 5 in the 
third rank were thofe who claimed holpitality * ; 
and laftly, relations. Of thefe particular obferv- 

** Hie qalbus inviii fratres, dum vita manebat, 

Puliatufve parens, et fraus innexa clienti/' 

According to the laws of the twelve tables the patron who was 
perfidious to his client was accurfed 

Patronus li clienti fraudem fccerit, facer efto/* 

« If a patron fhall have been fraudulent to his client, let him 
be accurfed.’* 

The term clients is differently derived, from colentes, from 
colo, to revere, or from from claudo, which here 

means to pay attention to. 

• Wbn clamtd Holpites : for this term, as the 

^uftom to which it alludes is exploded, we have in EngliOi no 
correfpondent word-— guefls is by no means adequate. 

On the fubjeft of hofpitality, as it prevailed amongft the an- 
cients, the reader will find a long note in my tranilation of He- 
rodotus : the concluding part of the chapter informs us that re- 
mote nations fought the patronage of the more illuftrious per- 
ibnages of Rome. The Sicilians, far example, were the clients 
of the family of the Marcelli. 

I 


anccs 
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anccs many teftimonies and documents arc found lit 
books of antiquities ; from one of which, as it is at 
hand, I {hall extraft a paffage which relates to clients 
and relations- M. Cato, in an oration fpoken be- 
fore the cenfors againft Lcntulus, fays thus : — 

Becaufe our anceftors held it more facred that 
children fliould be protefted, than not to deceive a 
client, evidence is given in favour of a client 
againft relations, but no one gives teftimony againft 
a client ; a father firft, and dicn a patron, has the 
chief regard.*’ 

But Maffurius Sabinus, in his third book of Civil 
Law, gives a higher place to one who claims hofpi- 
tality than to a client. His words are theft : — 

** With refpeft to duties, it was thus obferved 
among our anceftors. — The firft was to a ward j 
next to one claiming holpitality ; then to a client ; 
fourthly to a relation j and laftly to a neighbour. 
Whence it was that women were preferred to their 
hufbands, though the guardianfhip of a young man 
was thought more facred than that of a female. If 
they who were guardians had a law-proceeding 
againft any man, and were left the guardians of the 
fame^ man’s fon, they were obliged to defend that 
fon, in that very cauft.’^ 

A clear and decilivc teftimony to this circum- 
ftance is the authority of C. Caefar Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, who, in an ©ration for the Bithynians, begins 
thus : — 

•! Both on account of the hofpitality betwixt me 
and king Nicomcdcs, and the circumftances of thofe 

whofc 
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whole inter^ft is concerned, J could not poffibly re- 
fufe the office I have undertaken. For neither can 
the deceafe of men obliterate their memory from 
thole who are neareft them, neither can clientSji 
without extreme infamy, be abandoned, to whom 
we arc bound to render afliftance in preference to 
our relations.” 


Chap. XIV. 

Jfpion^ a learned man called Plijlonices^ has rdatgi 
that be Jaw at Rome a mutual recolleSlion take place 
from old acquaintance between a man and a lion. 

A PPION*, who was called Pliftonices, was a 
man of great and various learning, and had 
alfo very extenlive knowledge of Greek. His books 
are faid to have had confiderable reputation, in 
which almofl: every thing is to be found that is moft 
extraordinary in the hiftory of iEgypt. But in thole 
things, which he affirms that he either heard or read 
himfelf, from a reprehenfible delire of oftentation, 
he is fomewhat too talkative, being indeed, as to 

* Appion lived in the time of Tiberius, and wrote five books 
on iEgyprian Affairs. He was ambailador from the people of 
Alexandria to Caligula ; he wrote alfo againfl the Jews, and was 
/anfwered by Jofephus. His name, as Voffms obferves, was not 
Appion, but Apion- Scaliger relates, that Tiberius called thU 
Appk>n or Apion, Cymbalum mnndi. 


the 
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the propagation of his own doftrincs, a boafter# 
But v/hat follows, as it is written in his fifth book 
of -Egyptian Things, he does not affirm that he 
cither heard or read, but faw with his own eyes in 
the city of Rome* 

In the largeft circus he relates, " a Ihew of 
a very great hunting conteft was exhibited to the 
people. Of this, as I happened to be at Rome, I 
was a fpeftator. There were many favage animals, 
bcafts of extraordinary fize, and of unufual form 
and ferocity. But, beyond all the reft,’* he obferves, 
‘‘ the fize of the lions was moft wonderful, and one 
in particular was moft aftonilhing. This one lion, 
by the ftrength and magnitude of his body, his ter- 
rific and fonorous roar, the brandifhing of his mane 
and tail, attrafted the attention and the eyes of all 
prefent. Among others who were introduced to fight 
with the beafts, was a Dacian flave, belonging to one 
of confular rank. His name was Androclus ^ 
When the lion oblervcd him at a diftance, he fud- 
denly ftopped as in furprize, and afterwards gra- 
dually and gently approached the man, as if recol- 
lefting him. Then he moved his tail with the ap- 
pearance of being pleafed, in the manner of fawning 
dogs: he next embraced, as it were, the man’s 
body, gently licking with his tongue the arms and 
the legs of the man, half dead with terror. An- 
droclus, in the midft of thefe blandiihments of the 

• Largefi Called, by way of diftinftion, the Circus 

Maxifiius. 

^ Androcksy ] — ^is written varioofiy, Androdos and Androclus. 

ferocious 
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ferocious animal, recovered his loft fpirits, and 
gradually turned his eyes to examine the lion. 
Immediately, as if from mutual recolleftion/ the 
man and the lion were to be feen delighted, and 
congratulating each other. This matter, in the 
higheft degree aftonilhing, excited,^’ as he relates, 
the greateft acclamations from the people. An- 
droclus was fent for by Caefar, who afked him the 
reafon why this lion, fierce above all others, had 
fpared him alone. Then Androclus told what is 
really a moft furprifing circumftance : — ^ When my 
mafter,’ faid he, ‘ had obtained the province of 
Africa as his proconfiilar government, by his unjuft 
and daily ieverities 1 was compelled to run away j 
and, that my place of retreat might be fafer from 
him, the lord of the country, I went to the moft 
unfrequented folitudes and defarts; and if food 
Ihould fail me, I determined to take fome method 
of deftroying myfelf. When the fun was at mid- 
day moft violent and fcorching, having difeovered 
a remote and fecret cave, I entered and concealed 
myfelf within it. Not long afterwards this lion 
came to the fame cave with a lame and bloody 
foot, uttering groans and the moft piteous com- 
plaints from the pain and torture of his wound." 
He proceeded to declare, that when he faw the 
lion firft approach, his mind was overcome with 
terror. But when the lion was entered, and as it 
appeared into his own particular habitation, he faw 
me at a diftance endeavouring to conceal myfelf ; 
he then approached me in a mild and quiet man-^ 
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fK;r> and with hi$ foot lifted up appeared to point 
and reach it out to me, as foliciting my aid.. I 
then/ faid he, * plucked from die bottom of his 
foot a large thorn, which there ftuck ; I cleared the 
comjption from die inner wound, and more care- 
frtUy, and without any great apprehenfion, entirely 
dried and wiped away the blood. He then, being rc-- 
lieved by my care and aid, placing his foot betwixt 
my hands, laid down and flept. From this day, for 
the fpace of three years, the lion and I lived together 
in the fame den, and on the fame food. Of the 
heafts which he hunted, the choiceft limbs he 
brought to me in the den, which I, not having 
any fire, roafted in the mid-day fun, and ate. But 
being tired of this favage life, one day, when the 
lion was gone out to hunt, I left the den, and after 
a journey of three days was difeovered and appre- 
hended by the foldiers, and brought by my mafter 
from Africa to Rome. He inftantly condemned 
me to a capital punifliment, and to be given to 

the 


. ^ Cofuimited iltuation of /Uve:S amongft the an- 
cients was in the higheft degree humiliating and wretched. 
Upon this fubjea I have enlarged in my notes to Herodotus { 
and I beg leave to refer the more inquilitive reader to a volume 
written on the fubjeft of (laves, their condition, their oBices, &c, 
by Pigftorius, It appears, that the flaves of tyrannic ma&ers, 
fyf offences the mofi trivial that can be imagined, were 
tolturcd with the moft horrid and barbarous crncity, ajfui after- 
wards thrown to wild beafts to be devoured. 

It is a plaufiUe remark of fome old writer, that the in- 
^eniouily cruel tortures, punilhnientSv and deaths, which were 

^ infli^d 
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the beafts. I underftand^* he continued, ^ that this 
lion alfo, after my departure, was taken, and now he 
has /hewn his gratitude to me for my kindnefs and 
cure/ 

Appion relates, that this narrative was told by 
Androclus, who explained all this to the people, in- 
fcribed and handed about on a tablet. Therefore, 
by the univerfal requeft, Androclus was difeharged 
and pardoned, and, by the voice of the people, the 
lion was given him. We afterwards,” he relates, 
faw Androclus, and the lion, confined only by a flight 
cord, go round the city and to the taverns. Money 
was given to Androclus, the lion was covered with 
flowers, and ail who met them exclaimed. This 
is the lion * who was the man’s friend ! This is the 
man who was tlie lion’s phyfician !” 


inflicted upon Haves, gave occafion to tlie treatment which the 
fird profcflbrs of ChrilUanity experienced. They were con- 
fiderod as t!ie vileft of mankind, meaner even than flaves, and 
entitled to the fame treatment. 

* T/j/f is //w/,]— “The reader is delired to confult Warton'a 
third volume of the I liftory of Englifh Poetry, p. 40.— -This, it 
feems, was one of the talcs in the Gcfta Romanorum ; but Mr. 
Warto* is of opinion tliat the writer did not borrow it from 
GeUius, with whom he feems familiarly acquainted, and whom, 
he frequently quotes. He thinks it is an Oriental apologue 0x1 
gratitude, written at a much earlier period, and appears in the 
Gefta Romanorum in its original Hate.—** The ftory, as related 
in the Gcfta,” continues Mr. Warton, « much more iim- 
pUcity than that of GcUius, and contains marks of Eaftern man- 
ners and lifeC’— The reader will be pleafed to fee the extras 
from the Gefta ;«« 


VOL. I. 


Chap. 
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Chap. civ. « A knight in hunting meets a lion, from whoftf 
foot 'he extracts a thorn. Afterwards he becomes an outlaw,’ 
and, being feized by the king, is condemned by him to be 
thrown into a deep pit to be devoured by a hungry lion. The 
lion fawns on the knight, whom he perceives to be the fame: 
that drew the thorn from his paw. Then, faid the king, I will 
learn forbearance from the beafts. As the lion has fpared your 
life, when it was in his power to take it, I therefore grant you’ 
a free pardon, I>epart, and be admoniftied hence to live virtu- 
oufly.*' 


Chap. XV. 

opinions of philojbphers are different^ whether the' 
voice be a bodily JuhJlance or not 

I T has anciendy and repeatedly been a matter 
of difpute among the moft eminent philofophers, 
whether the voice be a body or incorporeal. For this 
word fomc have formed in the fame manner as the 
Greek term A Body is that which is either 

aftive or paffive ^ this is defined in Greek thus:— 

• Such were the fubtleties^ on which the wifeft men of anti- 
quity confutned their time and their talents. They could have 
entertained no doubts on the fubje^l difculTed in this chapter, if 
any progrefs had been made in anatomical fdence. This 
fcience removes every difficulty, and proves to us, that the voice, 
certainly incorporeal, is a found produced in the mouth and 
throat of an animal, by certain inftruments and organs, which 
arc there fituated. 

9 
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That which afts or fuffers is a body.” Which* 
definition Lucretius, defiroiis to exprefs, has thus' 
Written : — 

Tangere* enim aut tangi, nifi corpus nulla 
poteft res.” 

The Greeks alfo exprefs body another way, to rpi^n 
^ioca-ra.rov \ But the Stoics contend that the voice 
IS a body, and they fay it is air ftruck. But Plato 
thinks that the voice is not a body — For, not 
the air ftruck,” fays he, but the ftroke and blow, 
is a voice.” 

Not fimply the ftriking of the air is a voice; 
for an impulfe of the finger ftrikes the air, and yet 
does not make a voice ; but a ftroke ftrong, and 
of a certain power, fufRcient to be heard.” 

Democritus, and after him Epicurus, fays, that a 
voice confifts of atoms, and they call it, tx) ufc 
their own words, Koyuvy a ftream of words. 
As often as we hear or read of thefe or fimilar fo^ 
phiftries of an acute and agreeable amulement, ant! 
are unable to find in thefe fubtleties any thing of 
importance to the regulation of life or indeed 

any 

^ Tangerct ^c»] — Nothing but a body can touch or be 
touched. 

* Aimerrccrov] — ^ which may be meafured three ways ; that 15, 
as we may conliflently expreft it, that which has length, breadth, 
and thicknefs. 

♦ Regulation of -This concluding obfervatlon of Gel- 

hus is too full of found fenfe and wifdom to be pa/ll-d over 

Y '2' withouf 
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any end of diluting, I cannot but approve the 
Neoptoiemus of Ennius, who fays thus 

" Philofophy is to be confined to few, for it 
does not pleafe univerfally/^ 

without our tribute of praife. Thefc old fophifts required con- 
jdantly to be remiaded of the adage of Horace 

‘‘ Sapientia prima 
Stultitia caruifle/* * 

Which Pope well tranflates, 

** !Tis the firft wifdom to be fool no more*** 


Chap. XVL 

Of the power of the eyes, and the caufes of fight \ 

I HAVE remarked various opinions among phi- 
lofophcrs concerning the caufes of fight, and 
the nature of vifion. The Stoics affirm the caufes 

of 

* Upon this phylical controverfy concerning the nature of 

viiion, like tlie one in the preceding chapter concerning found, 
it is neceifary to fay but little. Both are now too well under- 
Bood and explained by the fure procefs of fadts and philofophi- 
cal experiment. No branch of philofophy has been better il« 
lullrated, or more fatisfaftorily dilcuffcd, than this of optics. 
The fame fubjed is difcufred,and nqurj;y in the fame terms, by Ma- 
crobius, Saturn, vii. 14; and is alluJM to by Cicero, in the third 
epiille of his fecond book of Letters to AtUcu$«—To detail the 

opinions 
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of fight to be an cmifllon of radii from the eyes againft 
thofe things which are capable of being fcen, with 
an cxpanfion at the fame time of the air. But 
Epicurus thinks that there proceed from all bodies, 
certain images of the bodies themfelves, and that 
thefe imprefs themfelves upon the eyes, and that 
tlience arifes the fcnfe of fight. Plato is of opi- 
nion, that a l|)ecies of fire and light iffues from the 
eyes, and that this, being united and continued, 
either with the light of the fun or the light of fomc 
other fire, by its own, added to the external force, 
enables us to fee whatever it meets, and illuminates. 
But on thefe things it is not worth while to trifle 
further j and I recur to an opinion of the Neop- 
tolemus of Ennius, whom I have before mentioned : 
he thinks, that we Ihould tafte of philofophy but 
not plunge in it over head and ears. 

opinions of the ancients, unfounded as they were on any data, 
or philofophical experiment, would exceed my limits, and pro- 
bably exhaufl the reader’s patience. 

^ Tafte of philo/oj)hy ,'\ aflertion will be ridiculed by 
many, and difputcd by all. It is contraditSlory, indeed, to every 
idea we entertain of ingenuous curiofity, and the progrefs of the 
human mind in fcience, which, the further it advances, fees how 
much more is to be known, and feels its ardour and ambition 
proportionably increafe - 

" Fir’d at firfl fight with what the mufe imparts. 

In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts. 

While from the bounded level of Our mind 
Short views we take, nor fee the length behind; 

But, more advanc’d, behold, with ftrange furprize, 

J^ew diftant fecnes of endlefs fciencc rife.” 
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Chap. XVIL 

^he reafon why the firji days after the calends y nones ^ 
and ideSi are called unfortunate ; and why mojl peo- 
ple avoid alfo the fourth day before the calends y nones y 
and ideSy as ominous, 

V ERRl^US Flaccus, in his fourth book, on 
the Signification of Words, fays, that the 
days which follow the calends, the nones, and the 
ides, which the common people ignorantly term 
nefqftiy were on this account called and efteemed 
unfortunate. 

“ The city,” fays he, being reco^fered from the 
Senones of Gaul, lAJcius AtUiiis declared in the fe- 
nate, that Quintus Sulpicius, tribune of the people, 
had performed facred rites with a view of engaging 
the Gauls in battle at the river Alia, on the day fol- 
lowing the ides. The, army of the Romans was 
then defeated with great deftruftion, and on the 
third day afterwards the city was captured, all but 
the Capitol, Many other fenatprs alfo affirmed 
that they remembered, that as o^lil as, with a view 
to carrying on war, facred rites w#e performed on 
the day following the calends, the nones, or the 
jdes, officially by the magiftrates of Rome^ in 
the very next battle of tliat war the commonwealth 
received detriment. The fenate on this referred 
the matter to the college of priefts, to determine 

what 
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what they thought advifcable. They decreed, that 
no facrifice offered on thefe days would be aulpi- 
xrious.” 

The fourth day alfo before the calends, the nones, 
or the ides, many regard as ill-omened. It has been 
an objeft of enquiry. Whether there is any religious 
motive for this prejudice ? But we find .nothing re^ 
jcorded on this fubjeft, unlefs that Claudius, in 
his fifth book of Annals, relates, that the prodigious 
flaughter of the battle of Cannae happened on the 
fourth day before the nones of April % 

• That a prejudice with refpe<5l to lucky or unlucky day# 
fhould prevail in the earlier periods of the world, is to be ac- 
counted for on the common principles of that fupcrftition, the re- 
fult and the companion of ignorance. It is Icfs eafy to ex- 
plain the fecrct caufes which have rooted this prejudice fo deeply 
in the human mind, that the light of increafing fcience and phi- 
lofopby, ftrengthened by the yet far ftronger rays of revela- 
tion, have never been able altogether to exterminate it. It ever 
has, and probably ever will prevail ; and, 1 believe, there are 
many individuals in the world, who, while they publicly affect 
to treat this fuperllitious apprehenlion with difdain and ridicule^ 
are fcxrctly the Haves of its power. It has been very happily 
ridiculed by our bell moral \yritcrs, particulaily by Addifon, 
Gay, and Johnfon. 

The unlucky days in the Roman calendar were termed nc<r 
faHi, for this reafon: the powder of the prtetor to adminifter 
jufticc Vv'as exprcfil-d in thefe three words, po, pico, ADpicOt 
The days on which he exercil'ed his power were termed dies 
FASTJ. When it was not lawful for him to lit in judgment, 
fuch days were called nrfafii, from ne farit when the three vvordf 
above mentioned might not be fpoken. 


Y4 
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Chap. XVIIL 

Wbasti and how ^eat the difference betwixt a hijlory or 
annals: a paffage on this Juhje5t from the frji book 
cf the “ Res Gejia^^ of Sempronius JJellio, 

S OME are of opinicn that a laftory differs 
from annala in this, that Loth being a narration 
of fafts, a hiffoy is, properly fr<eaking> an account 
of thofe things, at the performance of which, he who 
relates them was prefent. That this was the opi- 
nion of fume, Verrius Flaccus relates, in his fourth 
book of the Signification of Words, who at the 
fame time intimates, that he has doubts on the fub- 
jeft. He ncverthelefs thinks, that there may feem 
ibme appearance of reaf >n in this opinion, becauft 
in Greek, hiftory fgnifies a knowledge of things 
prefent. But we are accufVomed to underfland 
that annals are altogether the fame as hiftories, but 
that hiftories are not the fame altogether as annals ; 
as that which is a man is neceffarily an animal, but 
that wnich is an animal is not of neceflity a man. 
Thus indeed they fay, that hiftories are the expoli- 
tion or demonftration, or whatever elfe they majr 
call it, of fafts, but that arnials are the fads of a 
number of years, the order of each year being ob- 
ferved, regularly put together. But when fads 
are deferibed not by years but feparate days, this 
Jiiftory is exprefied by the Greek word ; the 

Latin 
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I^tin interpretation of which is in the firft book of 
Sempronius Afellio, from which I have alfb ex- 
trafted other paflages, that we may fee what he 
conceives to be the difference betwixt fa£ts and 
annals. 

But betwixt thofe,” faid he, '' who thought 
proper to leave annals, and thofe who attempted to 
deferibe the aftions (Res Geft^) of the Romans, 
there was tliis uniform difference — the books of 
annals only pointed out the things which were done 
in each particular year, in the manner of thofe who 
write a diary, which the Greeks call i(pnfA.£pt^, For 
us, it feems enough, that wc are not only able to 
fay that fuch a thing w’-as adually done, but to fhew 
with what particular motive and dcfign/’ 

In the fame book, a little afterwards, this AfelUo 
fays — 

For neither can books of annals have the 
fmalleft effect, either in making men more zealous 
to defend the commonwealth, or Jiiore rcluftant to 
perpetrate evil ^ but to write in what confulfhip a 
war was begun, by what means it was terminated, 
and who had the honours of a triumph, and to re- 
late the particular things done in this war, and not 
at the fame time to explain what the fenate de- 
creed, what law or ftatute was enafted, nor with 
what views thefe things were done, this is but tell- 
ing tales for children, and by no means writing 
hiftory.*' 

« 

On the meaning of the word hiftory, fee Vol. IV. of mf 
tranflation of Herodotus, page 105’* The modern acceptation 

of 
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uf the terms itnnals and hiftory is fufficiently decifive. Annals 
«re underftood to be a plain recital of paft tranfadUons> without 
juiy adventitious comments. The office of hillory cannot be 
better defined than in the words of Mr. Gibbon, which 1 quote 
fmm memory : — 

** HiRory, whofe office it is to record the tranfaftions of paft 
»ges, for the inftru£lion of the prefent, would but iU execute 
honourable employment, did (he condefeend to plead the 
caufe of tyrants, and juftify the maxims of perfecution.*’ 

The fame writer fays, in another place — 

« Wars, and the adminiftration of public affairs, arc the prin- 
cipal fubjeds of hillory.” 

I tranferibe, for the amufement of the reader, a paffage fronj 
l^ucian’s tradl on writing true Hiftory. 

« Since thefe things happened, namely, the war with the Bar- 
barians, the overthrow received in America, and thofe frequent 
vi(ftories* a]l the world writes hiftory ; nay, every man fets up 
|br a Thucydides, an Herodotus, or a Xenophon. And it ap- 
pears to be a true faying, that war is the parent of all things^ 
fcicc it has begot fo many hiftorij^ns in this fingle country.” 

We learn from a paftage in Suetonius, that before the time 
Cff Pompey nobody undertook to write hiftory but perfons of 
iboble birth. Cornelius Nepos is of opinion, that Od;aciliut 
PoUtus was the firft freedman who engaged in writing hiftory, 
which was ufually the employment of none but men of diftin^liori 
•w^(!Nonniii ab honcfliflimo quoque feribi folitare.)” 

See Biflertauon upon Defanutory Libels. 
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Chap. XIX. 

Jdeamng of adoptatio and arrogatiof how thy 
differ. Form of words tfed by any one who appeah 
to the people on the fubje 5 i in liberis arrogandisF “ 

W HEN ftrangers are received into another 
family, and in the place of children, it is 
done either by the pr^tor or the people % That 
wliich is dor/* by the prsetor is called adoptatio, 
that by the peopfe, arrogatio. They are adopted 
when they arc given up by the parent, in whole 
power they are, by a third legal mancipation; and 
they are claimed by him who adopts, before him 
who legally prcfides. They are arrogated^ who^ 
being mailers of their own perfons, give themfelves 
up to the })ower of another, and they themfelves arc 
the authors of the fa6l. But thefe arrogations do 
not rake place raflily and without due examination. 
Comitia are fummoned, at which the high priefts 

* It is unneceflary to repeat, that the parental authority of 
ancient Rome was unlimited. When, therefore, a father wi£hed 
to releafc a fon from this authority, he took him before the 
praetor, and then formally fold him three times to a friend. 
This friend, after the tliird fale, fold him again to his father. 
This was called emancipation. What is here called adoptatio. 
Cicero calls adoptio. Adoption was alfo in ufe among the 
Greeks ; there were two modes ; one by arms, the other, fingu- 
lar en(;ugh, was by iniroducing the adopted chili betwixt the 
fbirt and fkin of the parent. 
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prefide, which are termed curiata^^ and the age* of 
him who wiAes tc arrogate is confidered ; whether 
it be not fuitable to have children of his own ^ and 
whether the efiefts of him who is arrogated be not 
infidioufly coveted; and we have an oath handed 
down to us, which was contrived by Q^Mucius, 
Pontifex Maximus, which was taken at this cere- 
mony, But no one could be arrogated before he be- 
came a youth \ It w^as called arrogatiOi bccaufe this 

kind 

* The Comitia Ciiriata were thcfe at wli'ich the 
people voted by curia: ; of thefe were ^irty. What the ma- 
jority decided was faid to be the will of the people, 

* Children tf his It was a matter of extreme ridicule 

ftt Ronie» as well it might, that the emperor Elagabalus, at the 
age of fourteen, adopted Alexander Severus, at the age of 
twelve. This is related on the tcHimony of Hcrodian, Hift. 5, 
7, Other examples of abfurd and unnatural adoption are re- 
lated by Suetonius and others. And it was alledgcd as a reafon 
why adoptions were fo frequent at Rome, that they afforded fo 
£ivourable an opportunity for fraud and licentiournefs. This 
cufiom, which muft have had a powerful agency on the manners 
of the Romans, has not been aruiriadvcrted upon by Mr. Gib- 
bon with the ferioufnefs it appears to deferve. When we^read 
that Clodius, who was a patrician of the noble family of Clau* 
dias, procured himfelf to be adopted into, a plebeian family, 
that he mi^ht the more effeiSlually gratify his refentment againft 
Cicero, and of the adoption of . Dolabella into the Livian fa- 
mily, from a motive not more^lis^curable, I cannot help being 
ferprifed that it ftiould in. a manner efcape the fagacity of the 
hiftorian, wbofe object was to deferibe the caufes of the decline 
of Rome. 

* jfj;ouf/j,]^Thc original is vcfticeps. The natural deriva- 
tion of this word feems to be from veftis, a garment, and capio, to 
take : yet Gefiher aiicrts, that vcllis has fomeumes the fignifica- 

tion 
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kind of removal into the family of another was by 
aflcing die people; the form of which rogation 
was this — 

Romans, you are delired to ordain, that Lu- 
cius Valerius fliould be declared the fon of Lucius 
Titius, with the fame legal rights as if born from a 
fether and mother of that family ; and that he Ihould 
have power of life and death over him as a father 
ought to have over his fen. I defire you, O Ro- 
mans, to grant what I have afleed/* 

But neither could a ward, nor a woman not in the 
power of a parent, be arrogatedy becaufe women had 
no part in the comicia, and it was not allowed guar* 
dians to have fo great authority over their wards, as 
to fubjeft the perfon of one free born, committed to 
his care, to the power of another. But MalTurius 

tion of beard. I ftould rather imagine tliat vefliceps alludes to 
the period when the toga praitexta was laid aiide, and the 
toga virilis, or manly gown, taken ; this was, when they had com- 
pleted their feventeenth year. This is deferibed in four lines b/ 
Ferfius, which I give in the tranflation of Dryden 

** When firft my childilh robe refignM the charge. 

And left me unconiin’d to live at large ; 

When now my golden bulla hung on high, j 
The houlhold gods declar’d me paft a boy ; > 

And my white (hield proclaim’d my liberty.** 3 

The bulla was a gold heart, which boys of quality wore about 
their necks ; and the white fhield was an emblem that they had 
not yet feen military fervice. The idea that veftis may mean a 
beard, receives confirmation from the following palTage in Lu- 
credos 

« MolU veftit lanugine malas.** 

' Sabinut 
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Sabinus fays, that freedmen could be legally 
adopted by the free born. He thought that it 
never was nor could be allowed, that men of the 
rank of thole who had been made free, could by 
adoption obtain the rights of thofe who were free 
born ; otherwife, if this ancient law of adoption pre- 
vailed, even a Have before the praetor could be re- 
ceived in adoption by his matter; which, he faysy 
many writers on the ancient law have alTerted could 
be done. I obferve in the oration of Publius 
Scipio, which when cenfor he made to the people 
Concerning manners, among other things which he 
reprehended as being done contrary to the inftitu- 
tions of our anceftors ; he alfo found fault with this, 
fliat a fon who was adopted gave to the father who 
adopted him the legal rights of a natural father. 
The paflage in the oration is this t— 

** In one tribe a father gives his vote, in another 
the fon, and the adopted fon gives the fame rights 
as if naturally born to his adopting father. That 
they direfted the abfent to be cenfed, lb that it 
ceafed to be neccllary for any one to appear ^ at the 
Cenfus.*’ 

* We learn froin hence that in the earlier periods 

of the public, and in the firft inllitution of the cenfor’s office, it 
was indifpenfable that who wdre to be rated Ihould 

perfonally appear. As tne cenfor’s duty was to rate the fortunes 
and infpefl the morals of the Romans, the moment that abfence 
was difpenfed with, this latter part of the office was rendered 
nugatory, and the office itfelf of no material dignity or ufe. 


G H Arf/ 
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Chap. XX^ 

Cdpito Afinius made a Latin word of fohcijmm 
what the old Latins called this:, in what manner the 
fame Capito Afinius defined JolccciJm^* 

A SOLCECISM w^s called in Latin, bf Ca- 
pito Afinius, and others of his time, imparilltas^ 
and by the older Latins ftribligo \ as if from the 
change and defeft of a twilled fentcnce, and, as it 
were, a certain fierohiligo: which fault Capico 
Afinius, in his letters to Clodius Tufcus, thus de- 
fines A foloecifm,’^ fays he, is an unequdl^ 
and incongruous compofition of the parts of a fen**' 

• Stribllgo,'] or rather ftrobiligo. — See Suidas at the wordt 
Stribligo is ufed to fignify foihetimes an artichoke, 
fometimes a whirlwind. It is a word of unufual occurrencew 
I find it in Arnobius adverfus Gentes, book i. 

« Et tamen Oh ! ifti qui polliitas res noftrasvitiorum criminau 
ihini feeditate, ftttbiligines, et vos iftas libris illis in maximis 
atquc admirabilibus non habetis 

Its derivation is from whence it means any kind of 

contention. The reader \^ill be pleafed to fee a definition of the 
word folcecifm from a Hiftory of Englifh Poefy, written fo early 
at the year 1589, by Puttetiham 

** Your next intolerable vice is folecijmtu, or incongrukie, af 
when we fpeak falfc Englifhe, that is, by mifufmg the grammati^ 
rni/ rules to be obferved in cafes, genders, tenfes, and fuch like; 
^very poore fehoUer knowes the fault, and cals it the breaking 
of Prifciatt*s head, for he was among the Latines a principal! 
.^rammalian;’’ 


tence, 
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tcnce* But as foloecifm is a Greek word, whether 
the Attics, who fpoke moft elegantly, ufed it, has 
often been an objeft of enquiry. But among the 
Greeks of the beft authority, I am unable to find 
either the word foloecifm or barbarifm. For they 
ufed as <roXoixop» The more ancient among 

us often ufed folcecus^ but I cannot find that they ever 
uled JolceciJmus. But if it be fo, folqeciirnus is not 
proper cither in Greek or Latin. 


Chap. XXL 

fhat it is not barhdrous^ but good Lafiriy to plu^ 
ria,' complunay* and. complnriesJ* 

A FRIEND of mine of competent learning, 
accidentally ufed in converfation the word 
pltiriay not from any oftentation, nor becaufe he 
thought p/ura might not be faid. He is a man of 
ferious learning, attached to the focial duties, and 
by no means particular in his choice of words. But 
I believe, that from his frequent perufal of ancient 
writers, this wor(;yttch he had repeatedly met with, 
became familia|| W nis tongue. There was pre- 
fent when he ufed it an impertinent caviller at words, 
who had read very little, and thofe only books which 
are in every one’s hands. He had a few familiar 
rules, wluax he had heard of the forms of grammar, 

fonjt 
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ibdqie liadc ariBh half-learned^ others incorre^ and 
diefe he threw about Kim When he met any one, as 
duft into the eyes *. On this occafion, addreffing my 
filend, ** You have ufed,” faid he^ pluria bar- 
barouflys for this word has heithcr reafon nor au- 
thority.** — Then my friend replied with a fmile, 
I fhall Be obliged to you, my good Sir, as we 
have now lel|^e from more ferious bufinefs, if you 
will tell how It happens that pluria^ or, what is the 
fame thing, cmpluriay is ufed barbaroufly, and not 
properly, by M. Cato., Q;^ Claudius, Valerius An- 
nas, L. P. Nigidius, and M. Varro, who 

have ufed thernfelves, and approved in Others, this 
word, not to mention a great number of ancient 
orators and poets ?** — To which the other anfwcred> 
arrogantly enough : Thefe authorities,** fays he, 
you have from the age of the Fauni and Abori- 
gines % and you afTent to this rule. For no com- 
parative neuter word in tlie plural nunaber and no- 


^ Duji into the Tlus is a proverbial expfeflJon takeA 

from an old military ftratagem. Plutarch relates, in hifi Life 
of Sertonius, that he comtpanded his fofdiers to throw dujft in 
the eyes of the enemy. It became afterwards an cxprelion for 
wantonly and deliberately perplexing the judgment t>f any One. 
Among ourfelves it is not unfreqaently applied to the fuccelsful 
adminillration of a bribe given to obtain ^ favourable decifion, 
or to prevent any one from feeing what would be to our pre- 
judice, 

^ Fauni and Ahtirigines,\^i:\Cv& alludes to the fabulous age 
when Paiinus, the Ton of Saturn, was fuppofed to reign in Xc^ly. 
The Aborigines were underftood to be the Srfl inhabitants 
Italy. 
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niinative cafe, has the letter i before the final as 
meliora^ m^oray graviora* It is therefore cuftomary 
to fay not pluria, but fluray left, contrary to the in- 
variable rule^ in the comparative degree, the letter i 
ftiould occur before the final tf.”— When my friend, 
not thinking this impertinent fellow worthy of more 
words, returned, “ I believe there are many letters 
of Sinnius Capito, a very learned m^, collefted in 
one book, and depofited in the tprr^e of Peaces 
The firft epiftle is to Pacuvius Labeo ; the title of 
which is prefixed, ‘ We ought to fay pluria^ and 
not plura.^ — In this epiftle he urges many gram- 
matical reafons/ by which he fliews that pluria is 
good Latin, and that plura Is barbarous, I there- 
fore refer you to Capito ; from him you will allb 
learn, if you are able to comprehend what is intro- 
duced in that epiftle, that pluria^ or plurUy is abfo- 
lute, or fimplc, and not, as you feem to think, of the 
comparative degree. This opinion of Sinnio re- 
ceives additional confirmation, becaufe wlien we fay 
<oniplurks we do not ufe it with a comparative 
fcafo. But from ccmpluria^ comphries is applied 
adverbially. But as this does not frequently occur, 
I have lubjoined a verfe of Plautus, from the co^- 
medy called The Perfian : — 

Quid ? metuo hcrcle vero, fenfi ego 

coir^urics.'' 

So 

• Temph'if wa« a puhut lilxaiy cllabli&ed by 

Veipafian* 

Tbi« pafiage occurs, in tke third fcenc of 


3 
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So alfo M. Cato, in his fourth book of Origins, has 
ufec! this word three times: — 

Compluries eorum milites mercenarii inter lefc 
multi alteri alteros accidere, compluries multi fimul 
ad hoftes transfugere compluries in imperatorem im- 
petum faccre/' 

the fourth a^i. Bat in the edition which I have by me of Cr(v 
novius it is read not compluries, but complures\ nor is any notice 
taken of the wora in tlie notes. Jt has in tl}e paiTage before m 
rhe meaning of 
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